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Deacon Pithins Farm, 


A Thanksgiving Story. 


By HARRIET BEECHER STOWE. 


CHAPTER VI. 
GONE TO SEA. 


LITTLE way on in his moonlight walk 

James’s ears were saluted with the sound of 
some one whistling and crackling through the 
bushes, and soon Biah Carter emerged into the 
moonlight, having been out to the same husking 
where Diana and Bill had been enjoying them- 
selves. The sight of him resolved a doubt which 
had been agitating James’s mind. The note to 
his mother which was to explain his absence and 
the reasons for it was still in his coat-pocket, and 
he had designed sending it back by some messen- 
ger at the tavern where he took the midnight 
stage ; but here was a more trusty party. It in- 
volved, to be sure, the necessity of taking Biah 
into his confidence. James was well aware that 
to tell that acute individual the least particle of a 
story was like starting a gimlet in a pine board— 
there was no stop till it had gone through. So 
he told him in brief that a good berth had been 
offered to him on the Zastern Star, and he meant 
to take it to relieve his father of the pressure of 
his education. 

‘Wal, naow—you don’t say so,” was Biah’s com- 
mentary. ‘‘Wal, yis, ‘tis hard sleddin’ for the 
deacon—drefful hard sleddin’. Wal, naow, s’pose 
you're disapp’inted—shouldn’t wonder—jes’ so. 
Eddication’s a good thing, but taint the only 
thing naow ; folks larns a sight rubbin’ round the 
world—and then they e money. Jes’ see, 
there’s Cap’n Stebbins and Cap’n Andrews and 
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Cap’n Merryweather—all livin’ on good farms, 
with good, nice houses, all got goin’ to sea. Ex- 
pect Mis’ Pitkin’ll take it sort o’ hard, she’s so sot 
‘on you; but she’s allers sayin’ things is for the 
best, and maybe she’ll come to think so ’bout this 
—folks gen’ally does when they can’t help them- 
selves. Wal, yis, naow—gvin’ to walk to the cross- 
road tavern? better not. Jest wait a minit and 
I'll hitch up and take ye over.” 

‘*Thank you, Biah, but | can’t stop, and I'd 
rather walk, so I won't trouble you.” 

‘* Wal, look here—don’t ye want a sort o’ nest- 
egg? I’ve got fifty silver dollars laid up: you take 
it on venture and give me half what it brings.” 

‘*Thank you, Biah. If you'll trust me with it 
I'll hope to do something for us both.” 

Biah went into the house, and after some fum- 
bling brought out a canvas bag, which he put into 
James’s hand. 

‘* Wanted to go to sea confoundedly myself, but 
there’s Mariar Jane—she won’t hear 6n’t, and 
turns on the water-works if I peep a single word. 
But farmin’s drefful slow. But when a feller’s got 
a gal, he’s got a cap’n ; he has to mind orders. So 
you jest trade and we'll go sheers. I think con- 
sid’able of you, and I expect you'll make it go as 
fur as anybody.” ‘ 

‘*Tll try my best, you may believe, Biah,” said 
James, shaking the hard hand heartily, as he 
turned on his way towards the cross-roads tav- 
ern. 

The whole village of Maplewood on Thanks- 
giving Day morning was possessed of the fact 
that James Pitkin had gone off to sea in the Zast- 
ern Star, for Biah had felt all the sense of impor- 
tance which the possession of a startling piece of 
intelligence gives to one, and took occasion to 
call at the tavern and store on his way up and 
make the most of his information, so that by the 
time the bell rang for service the news might be 
said to be everywhere. The minister’s general 
custom on Thanksgiving Day was to get off a po- 
litical sermon reviewing the state of New Eng- 
land, the United States of America, and Europe, 
Asia, and Africa; but it may be doubted if all the 


affairs of all these continents produced as much 


sensation among the girls in the singers’ seat that 
day as did the news that James Pitkin had gone 
to sea on a four years’ voyage. Curious eyes were 
cast on Diana: Pitkin, and many were the whis- 
pers and speculations as to the part she might 
have had in the move; and certainly she looked 
paler and graver than usual, and some thought 
they could detect traces of tears on her cheeks, 
Some noticed in the tones of her voice that day, 
as they rose in the soprano, a tremor and pathos 
never remarked before—the unconscious utter- 
ance of a new sense of sorrow, awakened in a soul 
that up to this time had never known a grief. - 

For the letter had fallen on the heads of the 
Pitkin household like a thunderbolt. Biah came 
in to breakfast and gave it to Mrs. Pitkin, saying 
that James had handed him that last night, ‘‘on 
his way over to take the midnight stage to Salem, 
where he was going to sail on the Hastern Star 
to-day—no doubt he’s off to sea by this time.” A 
confused sound of exclamations went up around 
the table, while Mrs. Pitkin, pale and calm, read 
the letter and then passed it to her husband with- 
out aword. The bright, fixed color in Diana’s 
face had meanwhile been slowly ebbing away, till, 
with cheeks and lips pale as ashes, she hastily 
rose and left the table and went to herroom. A 
strange new terrible pain—a sensation like being 
choked or smothered—a rush of mixed emetions— 
a fearful sense of some inexorable, unalterable 
crisis having come of her girlish folly—over- 
whelmed her. Again she remembered the deep 
tones of his good-by, and how she had only 
mocked at his emotion. She sat down and leaned 
her head on her hands in a tearless, confused sor- 
row. 

Deacon Pitkin was at first more shocked and 
overwhelmed than his wife. His yesterday’s talk 
with James had had no such serious purpose. It 
had been only the escape valve for his hypochon- 
driac forebodings of the future, and nothing was 
farther from his thoughts than having it bear 
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fruit in any such decisive movement on the part 
of his son. In fact, he secretly was proud of his 


talents and his scholarship, and had set his heart. 


on his going through college, and had no more 
serious purpose in what he said the day before 
than the general one of making his son feel the 
difficulties and straits he was put to for him. 
Young men were tempted at college to be too 
expensive, he thought, and to forget what it cost 
their parents at home. In short, the whole thing 
had been merely the passing off of a paroxysm of 
hypochondria, and he had already begun to be 
satisfied that he should raise his interest money 
that year without material difficulty. The letter 
showed him too keenly the depth of the suffering 
he had inflicted on his son, and when he had read 
it he cast a sort of helpless, questioning look on 
his wife, and said, after an interval of silence : 

** Well, mother !” 

There was something quite pathetic in the ap- 
peaiing look amd voice. 

** Well, father,” she answered in subdued tones ; 
“all we can do now is to leave it.” 

LEAVE IT! 

Those were words often in that woman’s mouth, 
and they expressed that habit of her life which 
made her victorious over all troubles, that habit 
of trust in the Infinite will, that actually could 
and did leave every accomplished event in his 
hand, without murmur and without conflict. 

If there- was any one thing in her uniformly 
self-denied life that had been a personal ambition 
and a personal desire, it had been that her son 
should have a college education. It was the cen- 
ter of her earthly wishes, hopes and efforts. That 
wish had been cut off in a moment, that hope 
had sunk under her feet, and now only remained 
to her the task of comforting the undisciplined 
soul whose unguided utterances had wrought the 
mischief. It was not the first time that, wounded 
by a loving hand in this dark struggle of life, she 
had suppressed the pain of her own hurt that he 
that had wounded her might the better forgive 
himself. 

‘* Dear father,” she said to him, when over and 
over he blamed himself for his yesterday’s harsh 
words to his son, ‘‘don’t worry about it now; 
you didn’t mean it. James is a good boy, and 
he’ll see it right at last ; and he is in God’s hands, 
and we must leave him there. He overrules all.” 

When Mrs. Pitkin turned from her husband she 
sought Diana in her room. 

‘*Oh, consin! cousin !” said the girl, throwing 
herself into herarms. ‘Js this true? Is James 
gone? Can't we do any thing? Can’t we get 
him back? I’ve been thinking it over. Oh, if 
the ship wouldn’t sail! and I'd goto Salem and 
beg him to come back, on my knees. Oh, if I 
had only known yesterday! Oh, cousin, cousin ! 
he wanted to talk with me, and I wouldn’t 
hear him !—oh, if I only had, I could have per- 
suaded him out of it! Oh, why didn’t I know ?”’ 

‘“*There, there, dear child! We must accept it 
just as it is, now that it isdone. Don't feel so. 
We must try to look at the good.” 

**Oh, show me that letter,” said Diana; and 
Mrs. Pitkin, hoping to tranquilize her, gave her 
James's note. ‘‘ He thinks I don’t care for him,” 
she said, reading it hastily. ‘‘ Well, I don’t won- 
der! ButIdocare! I love him better than any- 
body or anything under the sun, and I never will 
forget him ; he’s a brave, noble, good man, and I 
shall love him as long as I live—I don’t care who 
knows it! Give me that locket, cousin, and 
write to him that I shall wear it to my grave.” 

** Dear child, there is no writing to him.” 

*“*Oh, dear! that’s the worst. Oh, that hor- 
rid, horrid sea! It’s like death—you don’t 
know where they are, and you can’t hear from 
them—and a four years’ voyage! Oh, dear! oh, 
dear !”’ 

‘“*Don’t, dear child, don’t ; you distress me,” said 
Mrs. Pitkin. 

‘* Yes, that’s just like me,” said Diana, wiping 
her eyes. ‘‘Here I am thinking only of myself, 
and you that have had your heart broken are 
trying to,comfort me, and trying to comfort Uncle 
Silas. We have both of us scolded and flouted 
him away, and now you, who suffer the most of 
either of us, spend your breath to comfort us. It’s 
just like you. But, auntie, I'll try to be good and 
comfort you. [ll try to be a daughter to you. 
You need somebody to think of you, for you never 
think of yourself. Let’s goin his room,” she said, 
and taking the mother by the hand they crossed 
to the empty room. There was his writing-table, 
there his forsaken books, his papers, some of his 
clothes hanging in his closet. Mrs. Pitkin, open- 
ing a drawer, took out a locket hung upon a. bit 


of blue ribbon, where there were two locks of 
hair, one of whieh Diana recognized as her own, 
and one of James. She hastily hung it about her 
neck and concealed it in her bosom, laying her 
hand hard upon it, as if she would still the beat- 
ings of her heart. 

‘** It seems like a death,” she said. ‘‘ Don’t you 
think the ocean is like death—wide, dark, stormy, 
unknown? We cannot speak to or hear from them 
that are on it.” 

‘**But people can and do come back from the 
sea,” said the mother, soothingly. ‘‘I trust, in 
God’s own time, we shall see James back.” 

‘‘But what if he never should? Oh, cousin! I 
can’t help thinking of that. There was Michael 
Davis,—you know—the ship was never heard 
from.” 

** Well,” said the mother, after a moment’s pause, 
and a choking down of some rising emotion, and 
turning to a table on which lay a Bible, she opened 
and read : ‘‘ If I take the wings of the morning and 
dwell in the uttermost parts of the sea, even there 
shall Thy hand lead me, and Thy right hand shall 
hold me.” 

The THEE in this psalm was not to her a name, 
a shadow, a cipher, to designate the unknowable 
—it stood for the inseparable Heart-friend—the 
Father seeing in secret, on whose bosom all her 
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tears of sorrow had been shed, the Comforter and 
Guide forever dwelling in her soul, and giving 
peace where the world gave only trouble. 

Diana beheld her face as it had been the face of 
an angel. She kissed her, and turned away in 
silence 


CHAPTER VII. 
THANKSGIVING AGAIN. 
EVEN years had pasted and once more the 
Thanksgiving tide was in Mapleton. This 
year it had come cold and frosty. Chill driving 
autumn storms had stripped the painted glories 
from the trees, and remorseless frosts had chased 
the hardy ranks of the asters and golden rods 
back and back till scarce a blossom could be found 
in the deepest and most sequestered spots. The 
great elm over the Pitkin farm-house had been 
stripped of its golden glory, and now rose against 
the yellow evening sky, with its infinite delicacies 
of net work and tracery, in their way quite as 
beautiful as the full pomp of summer foliage. The 
air without was keen and frosty, and the knotted 
twigs of the branches knocked against the roof 
and rattled and ticked against the upper window 
panes as the chill evening wind swept through 
them. 

Seven long years had passed since James sailed. 
Years of watching, of waiting, of cheerful pa- | 


tience at first, and at last of resigned sorrow. 
Once they heard from James,-at. the first- port 
where the ship stopped. It was a letter dear to his 


mother’sheart, manly, resigned and Christian ;ex- 


pressing full purpose to work with God in what- 
ever calling he should labor, and cheerful hopes . 
of the future. Then came a long, long silence, | 
and then tidings that the Kastern Star had been 
wrecked on a reef in the Indian ocean! The 
mother had given back her treasure into the same 
beloved hands whence she first received him. ‘I 
gave him to God, and God took him,” she said. ‘I 
shall have him again in God’s time.” This was 
how she settled the whole matter with herself. 
Diana had mourned with all the vehement inten- 
sity of her being, but out of the deep baptism of 
sorrow she had emerged with a new and nobler 
nature. The vain, trifling, laughing Undine had 
received a soul and was a true woman. She de- 
voted herself to James’s mother with an utter 
self-sacrificing devotion, resolved as far as in her 
lay to be both son and daughter to her. She read, 
and studied, and fitted herself as a teacher ina 
neighboring academy, and persisted in claiming 
the right of a daughter to place all the amount of 
her earnings in the family purse. 

And this year there was special need. With all 
his care, with all his hard work and that of his 


family, Deacon Silas never had been able to raise - 


money to annihilate the debt upon the farm. 
There seemed to be a perfect fatality about it. 
Let them all make what exertions they might, just 
as they were hoping for a sum that should exceed 
the interest and begin the work of settling the 
principal, would come some loss that would throw 
them all back. One year their barn was burned 
just as they had housed their hay; another, a. 
valuable horse died. And then there were fits of 
sickness among the children, and poor crops in 
the field, and low prices in the market ; in short, 
as Biah remarked, ‘‘ The deacon’s luck did seem 
to be sort o’ streaky, for do what you might there’s 
always suthin’ to put him back.” As the younger 
boys grew up the deacon had ceased to hire help, 
and Biah had transferred his services to Squire 
Jones, a rich landholder in the neighborhood, who 
wanted some one to overlook his place. The in- 
creased wages had enabled him to give a hometo . 
Maria Jane and a start in life to two or three 


sturdy little American citizens who played around 
his house door. Nevertheless Biah never lost . 


sight of the ‘‘deacon’s folks” in his multifarious 
cares, and never missed an opportunity either of 
doing them a good turn or of picking up any 
stray item of domestic news as to how matters 
were going on in that interior. He had privately 
broached the theory to Miss Briskett, ‘‘ that arter 
all it was James that Diany (he always pronounc- 
ed ali names as if they ended in y) was sot on, 
and that she took it so hard, nis goin’ off, that it 
did beat all! Seemed to make another gal of 
her; he shouldn’t wonder if she’d come out and 
jine the church.” And Diana not long after un- 
consciously fulfilled Biah’s predictions. 

Of late Biah’s good offices had been in special 
requisition, as the deacon had been for nearly a 
month on a sick bed with one of those inter- 
minable attack of typhus fever which used to 
prevail in old times, when the doctor did every- 
thing he could to make it certain tnat a an once 
brought down with sickness never should rise 
again. 

But Silas Pitkin had a constitution derived 
through an indefinite distance from a temperate, 
hard-working, godly ancestry, and so withstood 
both death and the doctor, and was alive and in 
a convalescent state ; which gave hope of his being 
able to carve the turkey at his Thanksgiving 
dinner. | 

The evening sunlight was just fading out of the 
little ‘*keeping-room,” adjoining the bed-room, 
where the convalescent now was able to sit up 
most of the day. A cot bed had been placed 
there, designed for him to lie down upon in inter- 
vals of fatigue. At present, however, he was sit- 
ting in his arm-chair, complacently watching the 
blaze of the hickory fire, or following placidly the 
motions of his wife’s knitting needles. 

There was an air of calmness and repose on his 
thin, worn features that never was there in days 
of old: the haggard, anxious lines had been ~ 
smoothed away, and that spiritual expression 
which sickness and sorrow sometimes develops 
on the human face reigned in its place. It was — 
the ‘‘clear shining after rain.” 

“Wife,” he said, ‘‘read me something I can’t | 
quite remember out of the, Bible. It’s in the 
eighth of Deuteronomy, the second verse.” : 


Mrs. Pitkin opened the big family Bible on the © 
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stand, and read, “‘ And thou shalt remember all the 
way in which the Lord thy God hath led thee these 


forty years in the wilderness, to humble thee and | 


to prove thee and to know what is in thy heart, 
and whether thou wouldst keep his command- 
ments or no. And he humbled thee, and suffered 
thee to hunger, and fed thee with manna, which 
thou knewest not, neither did thy fathers know, 
that he might make thee know that man doth not 
live by bread alone, but by every word that pro- 
ceedeth out of the mouth of the Lord doth man 
live.” | 

‘“‘There, that’s it,” interrupted the deacon. 


‘“‘That’s what I've been thinking of as I’ve lain 


here sick and helpless. I’ve fought hard to keep 
things straight and clear the farm, but it’s pleased 
the Lord to bring me low. I've had to lie still 
and leave all in his hands.” 

‘‘ And where better could you leave all?” said 
his wife, with a radiant smile. 

‘Well, just so. I’ve been saying, ‘Here I am, 
Lord; do with me as seemeth to thee good,’ and 
I feel a great quiet now. I think it’s doubtful if 
we make up the interest this year. I don’t know 
what Bill may get for the hay: but I don’t see 
much prospect of raisin’ ont; and yet I don't 
worry. Even if it’s the Lord’s will to have the 
place sold up and we be ‘turned out in our old 
age, I don’t seem to worry about it. His will be 
done.” | 

There was a sound of rattling wheels at this 
moment, and anon there came a brush. and flutter 

of garments, and Diana rushed in, all breezy with 
the freshness of out-door air, and caught Mrs. 

Pitkin in her arms and kissed her first and then 
the deacon with effusion. 

‘Here I come for Thanksgiving,” she said, in a 
rich, clear tone, ‘‘and here,” she added, drawing 
a roll of bills from her bosom, and putting it 
into the deacon’s hand, ‘ here’s the interest 
money for this year. I got it all myself, because 
I wanted to show you I could be good for some- 
thing.” 

Thank you, dear daughter,” said Mrs. Pitkin. 
‘* I felt sure some way would be found and now I 
see what.’ She added, kissing Diana and patting 
her rosy cheek, ‘‘a very pleasant, pretty way it is, 
too.” 

**T was afraid that Cousin Silas would worry and 
put himself back again about the interest money,” 
said Diana. 

‘* Well, daughter,” said the Deacon, ‘ it’s a pity 
we should go through all we do in this world and 
not learn anything by it. I hope the Lord has 
taught me not to worry, but just do my best and 
leave myself and everything else in his hands. 
We can't help ourselves—we can’t make one hair 
white or black. Why should we wear our lives 
out fretting? If 1d a known that years ago it 
would a been better for us all.” 

_** Never: mind, father, you know it now,” said 
his wife, with a face serene as astar. In this last 
gift of quietude of soul to her husband she recog- 
nized the answer to her prayers of years. 

Well now,” said Diana, running to the win- 
dow, ‘‘ I should like to know what Biah Carter is 
coming here about.” 

‘*Oh, Biah’s been very kind to us in this sick- 
ness,” said Mrs. Pitkin, as Biah’s feet resounded 
on the scraper. 

‘**Good evenin’, Deacon,” said Biah, entering, 
**Good evenin’, Mrs. Pitkin. Sarvant, ma’am,” 
to Diana—‘ how ye all gettin’ on 7” | 

** Nicely, Biah—well as can be,” siid Mrs. Pit- 
kin. 

‘*Wal, you see I was up to the store with some 
©’ Squire Jones's bell flowers. Sim Coan he said 
he wanted some to sell, and so I took up a couple 
o’ barrels, and I see the darndest big letter there 
for the Deacon. Miss Briskett she was in, lookin’ 
at it, and so was Deacon Simson's wife ; she come 
in arter some cinnamon sticks. Wal, and they all 
looked at it and talked it over, and couldn’t none 
o’ ‘em for their lives think what it’s all about, it 
was sich an almighty thick letter,” said Biah, 
drawing out a long, legal-looking envelope and 
putting it in the Deacon’s hands. 

‘*T hope there isn’t bad news in it,” said Silas 
Pitkin, the color flushing apprehensively in ‘his 
pale cheeks as he felt for his spectacles. 

There was an agitated, silent pause while he 
broke the seals and took out two documents. 
One was the mortgage on his farm and the other 
# receipt in full for the money owed on it! The 
Deacon turned the papers to and fro, gazed on 


them with a dazed, uncertain air and then said : 
Why, mother, do look! Js this so? Do I read 
it right 


‘Certainly, you do,” said Diana, reading over. 


| nie shoulder. 


‘‘Somebody ’s paid that debt, 
cousin !” 

‘‘Thank God!” said Mrs. Pitkin, softly ; ‘‘ He 
has done it.” 

‘* Wal, I swow !” said Biah, after having turned 
the paper in his hands, ‘if this ere don’t beat 
all! There’s old Squire Noreross’s nameon’t. It’s 
the receipt, full and square. What's come over 
the old crittur? He must a’ got religion in his old 
age; but if grace made him do that, grace has 
done a tough job, that’s all; but it’s done any- 
how ! and that’s all you need to care about. Wal, 
wal, I must git along hum—Mariar Jane’ll be won- 
derin’ where I be. Good night, all on ye!” and 
Biah’s retreating wagon wheels were off in the 
distance, rattling furiously, for, notwithstanding 
Maria Jane’s wondering, Biah was resolved not to 
let an hour slip by without declaring the wonder- 
ful tidings at the store. ; 

The Pitkin family were seated at supper in the 
big kitchen, all jubilant over the recent news. 
The father, radiant with the pleasantest excite- 
ment, had for the first time come out to take his 
place at the family board. In the seven years 
since the beginning of our story the Pitkin boys 
had been growing apace and now surrounded the 
table, quite an army of rosy-cheeked, jolly young 
fellows, who to-night were in a perfect tumult of 
animal gaiety. Diana twinkled and dimpled and 
flung her sparkles round among thei, and there 
was unbounded jollity. 

‘Who's that looking in at the window?” called 
out Sam, aged ten, who sat opposite the house 
door. At that moment the door opened, and a 
dark stranger, bronzed with travel and dressed in 
foreign-looking garments, entered. 

He stood one moment, all looking curiously at 
him, then crossing the floor, he kneeled down by 
Mrs. Pitkin’s chair, and throwing off his cap, 
looked her close in the eyes. 3 

‘* Mother, don’t you know me ”” 

She looked at him one moment with that still 
earnestness peculiar to herself, and then fell into 
his arms. ‘*‘Oh, my son, myson !” 

There were a few moments of indescribable con- 
fusion, during which Diana retreated, pale and 
breathless, to a neighboring window, and stood 
with her hand over the locket which she had 
always worn upon her heart. 

After a few moments he came, and she felt him 
by her. : 

What, cousin!’ he said; ‘‘no welcome from 
you 7” She gave one look, and he took her in his 
arms. She felt the beating of his heart, and he 
felt hers. Neither spoke, yet each felt at that 
moment sure of the other. 

‘*T say, boys,” said James, ‘‘ who'll help bring 
in my sea chest ?” 

Never was sea chest more triumphantly ushered ; 
it was a contest who should get near enough to 
take some part in its introduction, and soon it 


tents. 

‘‘There, mother,” said he, undoing a heavy 
black India satin and shaking out its folds, ‘‘ I’m 
determined you shall havea dress fit for you ; and 
here’s a real India shawl to go with it. Get those 
on and you'll look as much like a queen among 
women as you ought to.” 

Then followed something for every member of 
the family, received with frantic demonstrations 
of applause and appreciation by the more juvenile. 

‘*Oh, what’s that ?” said Sam, as a package done 
up in silk paper and tied with silver cord, was 
disclosed. 

‘That’s—oh—that’s my wife’s wedding-dress,” 


satin, ‘‘and here’s her shawl,” drawing out an 
embroidered box scented with sandal-wood. 

The boys all looked at Diana, and Diana 
laughed and grew pale and red all in the same 
breath, as James, folding back the silk and shawl 
in their boxes, handed them to her. 

Mrs. Pitkin laughed and kissed her, and said, 
gaily, ‘‘ All right, my daughter—just right.” 

What an evening that was, to be sure! Whata 
confusion of joy and gladness! What a half- 
telling of a hundred things that it would take 
weeks to tell. 

James had paid the mortgage and had money 
to spare ; and how he got it all, and how he was 
saved at sea, and where he went, and what befell 
him here and there, he promised to be telling them 
for six months to come. 

‘*Well, your father mustn't be kept up too late,” 
said Mrs. Pitkin. ‘‘ Let’s have prayers now, and 
then to-morrow we'll be fresh to talk more.” 

So they gathered around the wide kitchen fire, 


was open, and James began distributing its con- 


said James, unfolding and shaking out a rich | 


and the family Bible was brought out, -- } 


‘* Father,” said James, drawing out of his pocket 
the Bible his mother had given him at parting, 
‘‘let me read my Psalm; it has been my Psalm 
ever sinceI left you.” There wasa solemn thrill 
in the little circle as James read the verses : 


“* They that go down to the sea in ships and do business on 
the great waters; these see the works of the Lord and his 
wonders in the deep. For he commandeth and raiseth the 
stormy wind which lifteth up the waves thereof; they mount 
up to heaven; they go down to the depths; their soul is 
melted because of trouble. Then they cry unto the Lord in 
their trouble, and he bringeth them out of their distresses. 
He maketh the storm a calm so that the waves thereof 
are still. Then are they glad because they are quiet, so he 
bringeth them to their desired haven. Oh, that men would 
praise the Lord for his goodness, for his wonderful works to 
the children of men!’’ 


When all had left the old kitchen James and 


Diana sat by the yet glowing hearth, and listened’ 
to the crickets, and talked over all the past and 


the future. 

‘‘And now,” said James, ‘‘ it’s seven years since 
I left you, and to-morrow is the seventh Thanks- 
giving, and I’ve always set my heart on getting 
home to be married Thanksgiving evening.” 

‘* But, dear me, Jim, we can’t. There isn’t 
time.” 

‘*Why not ?—we've got all the time there is !” 

‘*But the wedding-dress can’t be made pos- 
sibly.” 

“Oh, that can wait till the week after. You 
are pretty enough without it !” 

‘* But what will they all say ?” 

‘Who cares what they say? I don’t,” said 
James. ‘* The fact is, ’ve set my heart on it, and 
you owe me something for the way you treated 
me the last Thanksgiving I was here, seven years 
ago. Now, don’t you ’” 


** Well, yes, I do, so have it just as you will.” ° 


And so it was accomplished the next evening. 

And among the wonders of Mapleton Miss Bris- 
kett announced it as chief, that it was the first 
time she ever heard of a bride that was married 
first and had her wedding-dress made the week 
after! She never had heard of such a thing. 

Yet, strange to say, for years after neither of 
the parties concerned found themselves a bit the 


worse for it. 
END.] 


BLANCHE AND NELL. 
By Pau. H. HAYnNeE. 


BLANCHE is a city lady, 
Bedceked in her silks and lece: 
She walks with the mien of a statcly queen, 
And a queen’s imperious grace. 


But Nell is a country maiden, 
Her dress from the farmstead loom: 
Her step is free as a breeze at cea, 
And her face is a rose in bloom. 


The housc of Blanche is a marvel 
Of marble from base to dome; 

It hath all things fair, and costly and rare, 
But alas! it is not-—-home ! 


Nell lives in a lonely cottage 
On the shores of a wave-washed icle ; 

And the life she leads, with its living deeds, 
The angels behold and smile. 


Blanche finds her palace a prison, 

And oft, through the dreary years, 
In her burdened breest there is scd unrest, 
' And her eyes are dimmed with tears. 


But to Nell her toils arc pastime, 
(Though never till night they cease) ; 
And her soul’s afloat like a buoycnt boat 

On the crystal tides of peace, 


Ah! Blanche hath many a lover, 
But rhe broodcth o’er old rerret; 

And the shy, swcet red on her cheek is dead, 
For the day-star of hope has set. 


Fair Nell! but a single lover 
Hath she in the wide, wide world; 
Yet warmly apart in her glowins;: heart 
Love bides, with his pinions furled. 


To Blanche all life seems shadowed, 
And she but a ghost therein ; 

Thro’ the misty gray of her Autumn day 
Steal voices of grief and sin. 


To Nell all life is sunshine, 
All earth like a fairy sod, 

Where the roses grow, and the violets blow, 
Ju the softest breath of God. 


What meaneth this mighty contrast 
Of lives that we meet and mark ? 

One bright as the flowers from May-tide showers, 
One rayless, somber, and dark ? 


O, folly of mortal wisdom, 
That neither will break nor bow, 

That riddle hath vexed the thought perplexed . 
Of millions of souls ere now! 


O, folly of mortal wisdom! ; 
From your guesses what good can come? 
We can learn no more than the wise of yore; 
"Tis better to trust, and—be dumb! a 
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sic, 


E have watched with no ordinary interest 
the progress of music in this country for 
the past ten years. While much that is called 
instruction is merely superficial, the standard of 
study has been greatly raised. The proficiency of 
te-day is very different from the proficiency of a 
decade since. The same is true of musical compo- 
sition. Publishers who were once ready to flood 
the land with puerile trash are more discriminat- 
ing in their issues ; though we have still to regret 
that a great deal is scattered abroad which can 
only serve the bad purpose of vitiating the public 
taste. We are aware that the excuse is offered 
that certain classes will purchase only frivolous 
music, and that it is better that they should have 
that than none at all. But our feeling is that if 
there were no trash these classes would soon 
learn to like something higher and better. 

Our attention has been called to some publi« 
eations by young blind 
composers in Philadel- 
phia the most prominent 
of whom is Mr. Adam 


& 6s. 


Some years ago a concert was givenin Plymouth 
Church by blind organists and vocalists, most of 
them from the Philadelphia institute. The en- 
thusiasm which characterized their performance 
willlong be remembered. It was heart music and 
many hearts melted responsively to the musical 
utterances of these unaffected ones who seemed 
to sing and play because they couldn’t help it. 

So it is with the compositions above-named. 
They are apparently the outpourings of the heart 
and not the mere creations of art. 

In this connection we take pleasure in calling 
particular attention to the publications of Mr. 
Meyer. He has endeavored to encourage a higher 
taste by publishing only the better class of music. 
His specialties are series entitled ‘‘ Golden Treas- 
ury of Piano Lyrics,” ‘Golden Treasury of Vocal 
Lyries,” ‘‘ Little Gems for the Piano,” and “ Lays 
of Sweden and Finland.” Al of these series are 
selected with great discrimination and taste. His 


publications, however, are not confined to these. 


/A catalogue of them would more than fill this | 


‘Derusalem the Golden, 


W.S. Tilden, containing, besides excellent prelim- 
inary instruction, a fine collection of appropriate 
three, four, and five part music: “ Six four-part | 
songs” for mixed voices, by Ciro Pinsuti, a very 
interesting and valuable contribution to the re- 
pertoire for quartets ; and the ‘Trial by Jury,” 
an exceedingly amusing dramatic cantata in one 
act, by Arthur Sullivan. Both the words and 
music of the last are replete with fun, and it is 
sure to be quite as popular as Eichberg’s ‘‘ Doctor 
of Alcantara.” An effective ballad by J. R. 
Thomas, ‘‘Must we then meet as strangers,” is 
issued by C. H. Ditson -& Co., of this city. 
Through them also we receive an appendix to 
Moore’s Encyclopedia of Music, containing events 
and information occurring since the main work © 
was issued in 1854. We hope this is the forerun- 
ner of a new edition of that much needed work, 
the only one worthy of the name of a Musical En- 
eyclopedia ever published in this country. F 

From Biglow & Main, New York, we have the 
‘‘ Book of Praise,” edited by George A. Bell and 
Hubert P. Main. It is ex- 
ceedingly comprehensive 
and has had the assist- 
ance of several prominent 
Sunday-school superin- 


GEIBEL. 


Geibel, whose beautiful 


tendents and musicians. 


hymn, through the cour- 
tesy of Mr. Louis Meyer, 
music publisher in the 
eity just named, we pres- 
ent herewith. Mr. Geibel, 
who is totally blind, was 


en! 


With milk 
| 


It bears the impress of 
long practical experience, 
and we think we can 
safely say that we do not 
know of any book better - 


and hon - ey 


born near Frankfort, Ger- 


adapted to Sunday- 


many, in 1855, and is 
therefore not yet of full 


school use. Another 
book lately issued by 
this house in conjunction 


age. In 1862 he went to 


«Philadelphia, and in 1864 


with John Church & Co., 


entered the Pennsylvania Cincinnati, is ‘* Gospel 
Institution for the Blind Hymns and _ Sacred 
blest ; Be-neath Th -tem - pla - pres 

graduating in i873. In e : a a § con | em pla tion, Sink heart and voice op-prest. I Songs,” edited by P. P. 
1874 he received the first tig) | Bliss and Ira D. Sankey, 
of ananthem, The Lord — Moody and Sankey in 
voices, with alto solo Tg The several pages we 
and an Introduction and } | have lately given from 
Rondo forthe piano. He this work will enable our 
is now a teacher of piano i. Zz ne readers to form their own 
and violin in Philadel- : judgment as to its pecu- 

know not, oh! I a- wait us there, What liarly high mwerits to pro- 


phia. His compositions 
are quite numerous, in- 
eluding, ‘‘ Good - night, 
my Love, Good-night,” 


mote the great revival 
movement. 


The American Tract 


Society have just pub- 


duet in D for soprano 
and alto; ‘** Softly now 
the light of Day,” quar- 


lished an important con- 
tribution to the service 


tet in G; ‘‘ Love’s Fare- 
well,” a ballad; ‘‘ Sweet 
Love, Good-night,” a 
serenade in D: ‘‘ Kittie 
Dean,” song and chorus; 
*To the Moon,” (one of 


What bliss 


go 


the Golden Treasury of 


be - yond com - pare. 


of song in the Sunday 
School, a work by J. W. 
Suffern and W. W. Bent: 
ley, assisted 19 S. J. Vail 
and PD. 8. Wymer. Mr. 
Bentley and Mr. Vail are 
best known to_us, and 


MEN, 


some of their beautiful 


Voeal lyrics); ‘‘ Hark, I 
hear sweet voiees call- 
ing,” sacred song and 
ehorus ; ‘‘Of Thee I al- 
ways think,” a reverie 
(instrumental) for piano, 
and ten hymns in pam- 
phiet form, all from the 
house of Louis Meyer. 
Also ‘Centennial 
Ode,” and ‘‘Stand your 
ground,” published by 
S$. C. Upham, 25 South 
Eighth street, Philadel- 
phia. Most of these com- 
positions exhibit a high order of genius. There 
are in some certain crudities natural to youth and 
inexperience; and there is the tendency, very com- 
mon to young composers, to the frequent use of 
the diminished seventh. But, taken all in all, the 
work is far above the average, and gives assur- 
ance of greater excellence in the future. His 
pieces abound in melodie sweetness, and the har- 
monies are smooth, graceful, easy, and seldom 
commonplace. 

We must mention also several pieces by two 
other blind musicians, graduates of the same insti- 
tution. These are ‘‘Gentle Clare” and *‘ Sweet 
Mother Mine,” both pleasing and effective songs by 

' Katie Smith, and ‘‘ The Language of the Heart,” 
a beautiful song in F, by W. P. Fenimore. There 
is something peculiarly touching in this music of 
the blind. The shutting up of the avenues of 
sight seems to open very wide those of feeling; 
and in all this music the heart has dominant sway. 


They stand, those halls of Sion, 
All jubilant with song, 
And bright with many an angel, 
_ And all the martyr throng. 


IV. 
The Prince is ever in them, 
The daylight is serene ; 
The pastures of the blessed 
Are decked in glorious sheen. 


VI 


Copyright, 1875, by LOUIS MEYER. 


sheet. Such as we have examined have impressed 
us that Mr. Meyerhas a genuine missionary spirit, 
and is ready to sacrifice mere temporary success 
that he may promote a more elevated and refined 
taste. His highest reward may be deferred for a 
little while, but it must surely come. 

Ditson & Co., Boston and New York. who have 
done much to popularize good music, have lately 
issued a volume of seventy-five songs, entitled, 
‘Gems of English Song,” a companion volume to 
‘‘Gems of German Song,” and others of similar 
character. Among the composers represented are 
Hatton, Barnby, Howe, Claribel, Topliff, and 
Lady Scott. Several excellent songs by foreign 
composers, Gounod, Abt, Von Weber, Kiicken, 
Rossini and Lachner, are also included. There 
are 232 pages of music, all neatly bound and sold 
at the low price of $2.50, $3, and $4, according to 
binding. Other recent books from this house are 


the ‘‘ High School Choir,” by L..0, Emerson and, 


V. 

7 There is the throne of David; 
And there, from care releas¢d, 

The shout of them that triumph, 
The song of them that feast. 


And they, who with their Leader 
Have conquered in the fight, 
For ever and for ever ‘ 

Are clad in robes ef white. 


compositions are familiar 
to all Sabbath schoo} 
children. The composi- 
tions of the others named 
show them to have also 
an equal appreciation of 
the tastes of young sing- 
ers, and the entire work 
is to be commended. It 
is especially well printed, 
as are all the issues of 
this society. . j 

A very curious collec- 
tion is the ‘‘Cor v Plant,” 
published by J. W. Taylor, No. 15 Vandewater 
st., and edited by Wm. Aubrey Powell. It com- 
prises many of our familiar Sunday school tunes 
with Welsh words, intended for that large class 
of our population which is found chiefly in the 
mining districts. It is a queer language, and we 
know it can be spoken, but we are a little skep- 
tical whether or not it can flowin unison with 
musical notation. 

Comparing the issues of the present day with 
those of ten or fifteen years ago, the result speaks 
well for the growth in musical culture. It is cer- 
tainly very encouraging to genuine lovers of music 
that the market for good compositions is greatly 
enlarged, and that the pupil of to-day prefers: 
music which has in it brains as well as feeling. 
The disciples of the new school have iti view the 
elevation of music as an exponent of {déas. ‘ Music- 
al notation is to be used descriptively.” Whether 


| they will attain their object in full is still an open 
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question, but it must be conceded that they have 
done much to give to music a broader scope and 
a higher meaning. It has inspired modern mu- 
sicians to greater efforts, and there has been less 
disposition to write trash. 

The progress of the good work is to a large 
extent in the hands of the music publishers. 
Such as are content with mere pecuniary gain, 
without regard either to reputation or ultimate 
reward, will continue to print anything that 
‘‘pays,” but, in our judgment, those who strive 
sedulously to raise the standard of taste not only 
have their pecuniary recompense, but a still 
greater reward in the honest judgment of the 
musical public. 

To the musie students we need hardly say that 
if they earnestly desire to become true musicians, 
they must seek the higher class of compositions. 
No one ever attained excellence who was content 
with mediocrity in anything. 


TRANSMIGRATION. 
By A. R. M. 


I LOWLY, bencath a clear blue sky, 
I and the children strolled together ; 
Green grass and flowers ’neath our feet, 
And all about us May’s sweet weather. 


The children filed my willing hands | : 
With liver-wort, and pure ** wind flowers”’; 
And many a pale blue violet, : 
Nursed into bloom by sun and showers. 


At last stopped Mily, with clasped hands, 
Silenced a moment by her pleasure ; 

And then she cried, ‘* See, only see! 
Have I not found a strange, sweet treasure ?” 


There lay a bed of violets blue p 
And fluttering just above it, néar it, 
A butterfly of just their hue, | 
It seemed a flower with a spirit. 


* Do you not think,” she softly said, | 
** It is the angel of the flower? 
’T was God who made it wither, then 
He gave new beauty and new power.” 


She danced away, but I mused on ;— 
Perhaps the life that stirs the flower 

Gocs on and on, with every change 
Gaining new beauty and new power. 


And life, that seeming mystery, i 
May be a chain that reaches e’en 

Down to the forest flowers : and thus 
Linking us ail, is clasped in Heaven. 


THE CHURCHES OF AMERICA. 


UNITARIANISM. 
By EDWARD E.. HALE. 


AM asked by the editors of the Christian 
Union to explain in an article what the Uni- 


tarian Church of the present time is, and what 


it is for. | 

I shall find it hard to make readers not already 
acquainted with its position understand that I 
am not describing the position or objects of an 
ecclesiastical organization like those with which 
they are themselves allied. 

I can only say, first, second and last, that the 
Unitarian Church is not such a body. It has no 
organization. It has no list of members. It has 
no creed. Its name is a mere accident, and does 
not of itself convey an adequate or sufficient idea 
of the movement known by it. 

The Unitarian Church is not an organization, 
with members, rules and officers. In Hungary 
there is such a local organization, one of the four 
Established ‘‘ Religions” known to the law of that 
country. But, in all other parts of the world, the 
Unitarian Church represents a movement, not an 
organization. Persons confident of its success, 


and interested in it, may be found in all Christian 


bodies. 

Indeed, Unitarians believe that the object of 
Jesus Christ himself was the inspiration of all 
human institutions and organizations by the 
spirit of God. They believe that Christ himself 
was wholly indifferent to the methods of organi- 
zations which might spring up to carry on his 
movement ; and that this is the reason why he 
left no directions for them. They know that 
every time and country will provide its own 
organizations ; and these methods will be Chris- 
tian so far as they are inspired by the spirit of 
the present God. 

In theory, therefore, they disclaim the author- 
ity of standard creeds of any sort, as completely 


as did the most extreme teachers among the early 


Friends. George Fox himself cannot out-prophesy 
them there. And, while the later Friends seem 
to them false to George Fox’s convictions in this 


matter, the Unitarians always find that the Pro-_ 


gressive Friends, of whatever name, are in their 
movement and belong to them. 

And, in practice, Unitariansa@re of every variety 
of theological doctrine, having no standard of 
theology. The range goes so far that I have my- 
self known Unitarian ministers who held to the 
most mysterious doctrine as to the Trinity which 
is held in this time. Some Unitarians could be 
found, probably, who believe in eternal punish- 
ment, and some who believe in original sin. In 
general, it may We said that no preacher or writer 
of the Unitarian movement recognizes the au- 
thority of any human tribunal in matters of 
opinion. 

But it would be quite unfair to stop here, as 
if there were not a certain drift or habit of opin- 
ion common to all the persons engaged in the 
Unitarian movement, which characterizes them 
all quite as distinctly as formal confessions char- 
acterize bodies of Christians. Their own state- 
ment would be that, as this whole movement is 
directed by the Holy Spirit, it has much more 
unity and harmony than has any smaller or sepa- 
rated establishment, like the Roman Church or 
the Moravian brotherhood, which is under the 
conflicting and varying directions of successive 
sets of men, ignorant, fallible and finite. While 
it is, from the nature of the case, impossible to 
define the movement in the language of a creed, 
it is a very simple matter to show what is its 
spirit, and in the true sense of the word what is 
its Faith. 

Believing, as all Christians in our time do, in 
the absolute immanent presence of God in all 
life, and being in no. sort restricted: by written 
statements of his directions to other times—per- 
sons who are in the Unitarian movement look 


naturally for the present duty as indicated by the - 
present voice of God, with especial interest or. 


enthusiasm. It is thus that Tholuck character- 
ized them very wisely. ‘‘I know the American 
Unitarians. They are Mystic,” he said. This 
statement is, philosophically speaking, perfectly 
eorrect. For the word *‘ Mystic” does not mean, 
properly, a person who deals in mysteries. That 
definition would be untrue as to most Unitarians. 
It means a person who believes in the present 
intercourse between God and man, and acts on 
his conviction. 

Theological discussions are not expected in this 
paper. But it will be safe to say, that all those 
Christians, in any age, who have thrown them- 
selves, without reserve, on the promise of God’s 
Real Presence with each child who seeks him, and 
have so far disregarded all mediation, whether 
of priests, forms or creed, have found him to be a 
God whom they loved, rather than a Judge whom 
they feared. Thus the Brethren of the Life in 
Common, the Moravians, the early Friends and 
the Methodists, have not so much feared God’s 
judgments as they have been sure of his love. 
The Unitarian Church illustrates this truth again. 
Those terrors which belong to Augustinian plans 
of salvation die out, so soon as there is simple 
intercourse between child and Father. And it 
is this certainty of a Father’s love which has 
earned for the Unitarians their title of ‘* The 
cheerful Christians of the Liberal Fold.” 

1 should be sorry if I left the impression that 
this visit of God to his child appeared to us in the 
least in the Jewish fashion, as the coming of a 
larger person, infinitely large indeed, to speak to 
or strengthen a little person, infinitely small. On 
the other hand, in the absolute freedom of our 
Faith, it is a matter of course that we accept eoin- 
pletely what I heard Dr. Walker eall onee ‘‘the 
identity of essenee of all spiritual being and all 
spiritual life.” The child of God is not achild in a 
figure but in reality. He really partakes God's 
nature. He lives in God, moves in God, and in 
God has his being. In proportion as he is truly a 
child of God, he cannot distinguish, and does not 
want to, between his thought and God's thought, 
his word and God's word, his act and God's act. 
He is really willing to give God the glory. It is 
God who works in man, whenever the united will 
and action are such as please God. 

It: is this confident certainty that the Son of 
man is Son of God, that ‘‘ Humanity is insepara- 
ble from God”—the certainty of the Incarnation, 
which makes Jesus Christ a being possible, nat- 
ural, in the true sense, and very real. 

Some such statement as to who is a Unitarian 
seems necessary in advance, before any attempt 
to describe the organizations or efforts which 
have sprung up, quite inside the Unitarian 
Church. No one of these organizations is the 
‘* Unitarian Church,”’ more than the “ Sisters of 
Charity” are the Church of Rome, or ‘St. John’s 


Guild” is the Protestant Episcopal Church in 
America. 

It will be seen that a very large majority of the | 
members of the Unitarian Church worship with — 
Episcopal, Methodist, Presbyterian, Baptist and 
even Catholic congregations. True, these congre- 
gations sometimes exclude them from the com- 
munion table. But I know of no instances where 
they decline the codperation of Unitarians in 
their charities, or in their other ecclesiastical 
concerns. 

As all closely organized religious bodies must 
have written creeds or covenants, which shall 
state who are members and who are not, the per- 
sons who distrust such bodies and creeds, who dis- 
believe in them, and hate them, are necessarily 
left out from such bodies. The organizations now 
in existence bearing the name of ‘‘ Unitarian” are 
the result of the unwillingness of most organized 
churches to receive into their working fellowship 
such persons who do not trust in written defini- 
tions of doctrine. If such persons feel the need 
of mutual sympathy in religious life they have to 
make churches of their own. For instance, relig- 
ious persons who do not believe in total depravity, , 
or in the necessity of any standard doctrine on 
that subject, may wish to celebrate the Lord’s 
Supper. Such persons, if they are in a commu- 
nity where there is nochurch but a Presbyterian 
church, must celebrate it separately in their fami- 
lies or form a church of their own. This church, 
being without written doctrinal standard, inevi- 
tably becomes a Unitarian Church. All churehes 
do which have no written standard, But, very 
likely, it will not be named a Unitarian Chureh. 
In point of fact, in a list, accidentally made, of 
one hundred ‘* Unitarian churches” now before me 

27 are called Unitarian.” 

. “Church of the Unity,” or Unity Church.” 
* Congregational Churches.”’ 
* Ist, 2d, 3d, etc., Parish.” 
Religious Societies.” 
is called ** Ecclestical Society.” 
* ‘**Church of the Disciples.”’ 
“The Liberal Association.” 

2 are cailed **Church of the Redeemer.”’ 

1 is called ** Church of our Father.”’ 

“Church of the Messiah.” 

And all the ¢thers have bcal names, not indicat- 
ing doctrinal division, as ‘*‘ The Washington Street 
Christian Church,” ete. The name ‘“ Unitarian,” 
as given in form to a separate church, invariably 
denotes that it is of recent organization ; that is, 
that its organization dates from the period when 
churches of Orthodox convictions, in its neigh- 
borhood, began to exclude Unitarians from their 
communion. 

The older Unitarian churches, including almost 
all the churches of the first generation of the Pu- 
ritans in New England, are churches which never 
introduced a doctrinal statement into their cov- 
enants. The Puritan settlers, while they had 
strong convictions of their own, were not believ- 
ers in the modern theory of stereotyping those 
convictions. It therefore happens that the first 
ehurch in Plymouth, in Salem, and the four oldest 
churehes in Boston, are Unitarian churches, 
without any change of the covenants on which 
they were formed in 1602, in 1628, and 1630. When 
the Congregational Convention of the orthodox 
churches went to Burial Hill in Plymouth, and 
laid the planks of a ‘' platform” there, it was 
obliged to ignore the existence of the Pilgrim 
Church by the side of Burial Hill, and of its cov- 
enant. That church still holds to the theory of 
John Robinson, its pastor, that ‘‘God has more 
light and more truth yet to come out of his Holy 


Word.” 
By natural sympathy the churches thus formed 


arrange themselves together, with more or less 
ties of congregational life, as circumstances may 
suggest. The New England churches were al- 
ways in Congregational order. But they have no 
ecclesiastical power over each other, having no_ 
standard creeds, and trusting to the full in the 
right and duty of private judgment, as in the 
right and privilege of personal communion be- 
tween the child and his Father. The ministers 
will exchange pulpits with each other, all the 
more that they cannot exchange with the minis- 
ters of other communions. In fact, the Unitarian 
congregations of America which do not reject 
that name meet, more or less often, in fifteen 
Local Conferences, and once in two years they 


— 
mi mt mt coo to 
: 
: 


send delegates, if they choose, to a National Con- 


ference. 

But this name ‘* Conference ” is unfortunate if 
it suggests any authority held by the ‘‘ Confer- 
ence” over the churches which meet in it. To the 
Loeal: Conferences any person goes who wishes. 
The National Conference invites, by public adver- 
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tisement, every chureh in the country and in 
‘Canada which wishes to send delegates. The last 
‘* National Conference” was attended by about 
two hundred Unitarian Churches; by the dele- 
gates of the ‘** Christian Union” of lowa, composed 
of sixty ehurches not Unitarian ; by a Conference 
of German churches, not Unitarian in name, and 
by several **‘ Independent Churches.” 

The titles of these Conferences are, with hardly 
an exception, ‘‘ The —— Conference of Unitarian 
and other Christian Churches.” 

It will be seen at once that such organizations 
exist within the Unitarian Church, but they do 
not constitute the Unitarian Church. 

it will also be seen that the business of such 
assemblies is wholly different from that of an 
Episcopal Convention, or a Presbyterian Synod, 
or a Methodist Conference. At the ‘ National 
Conference of Unitarian and other Christian 
Churches” the Local Conferences report the mis- 
sionary work undertaken by them. But there 
are no statistics of church membership, no ques- 
tions of ritual, of doctrine, or of discipline. It is 
fundamentally understood that no such questions 
have any place. 

Tne Conference is regularly called upon by 
somebody to state whether it is a Christian body, 
as its name implies. It always votes that it is, 


and always declines and defies even the most in- 


genious efforts to make it define any man’s Chris- 
tianity. 

The subjects discussed at the last Conference 
were : 

i. The Relations of Unitarians to other Churches. 

2. The Condition of Crime and Prison Discipline. 

_ .3..The Relations of Religion to Scientific Skepticism. 

4. The Enforcement of Temperance by Law. 

5. Sunday-Schoo)] Instruction. 

t the last local Conference I attended the sub- 
jects of discussion were : 

1. The Hindrances of the Christian Church. 

2. The Legitimate Work of the Sunday School. 

The selection of such subjects, practical rather 
than doctrinal, is essential, not matter of accident, 
but of course. For these people having once 
agreed to differ on the details of doctrine, and 
having voluntarily left all ecclesiastical bodies 
which are united on doctrinal standards, cannot, 
in mere decency, discuss questions of theological 
difference, except so far as those questions bear 
on their discharge of the daily duty of children 
of God. 

But it is only by parenthesis or by the way that 
I have entered on this description of the handful 
of Unitarian congregations or churches, and of 
their little Conferences. I wiil also say in pass- 
ing, that, in the Unitarian view, a Christian 
**congregation,” of whatever sort, ‘‘is a church.” 
and that the distinction of these two words is 
historical with us, rather than vital. 

I now return to what I suppose to be the main 
question submitted to me, ** What is the Unitarian 
Church for? What is it good for? Why should 
it exist any longer?’ In short, ‘*‘ What does it 
dlo ?” 

The answer is that it does anything for the 
bringing in of God’s kingdom in the world which 
anybody wants to do; and that it has one advan- 
tage which those religious communities have not 
which are restricted by standard formulas, It 
can take hold, with the alliance of all those per- 
sons who are interested in the given cause, ex- 
cepting the few people who are afraid of Gentile 
contamination. It has therefore happened, to 
take recent instances, that Unitarians addressed 
themselves very largely to the instruction of 
freedimen ; to the sanitary condition of the army ; 
to the condition of the poor in cities; to the im- 
provement of prisons. They find that there is no 
lack of such Christian enterprises open to them: 
and while they are excluded, from the nature of 
the case, from missionary societies founded by 
people who have standard creeds, there are so 
many activities which do not involve standard 
creeds of doctrine, but do represent their cardinal 
principle, the absolute immanent presence of God 
with his children, that they find full vent for the 
energy of their lives. 

Not having any established gritual, or any 
formal standard of theology, it is*impossible for 
them to make the mistake which earnest men 
regret in all Christian bodies, which confounds 
religiosity with religion. They cannot, from the 
nature of the case, know any religion, but seeking 
God, finding him, and doing his will, as, from 
hour to hour, he reveals it to them. 

There is an exquisite luxury in going about this 
business wholly free from the hamper or harness 
of denominational organization, which is perhaps 


Bot understood by conscientious people, who | 


not only have to obey the present voice of the 
present God, but have at the same time to take 
the direction of one or more spiritual directors of 
their own size and nature. And there is a sense 
of definiteness and directness in going simply 
about God’s business, instead of worrying about 
the business of a class, or a synod, or a consistory, 
or a convention, ‘‘ which none but he who feels it 
knows.” When, therefore, you ask a Unitarian 
why he is a Unitarian, he generally answers you 
with a laugh, and tells you you are one yourself 
if you only knew it, or that you would be one if 
you knew the comfort of the position. 

But this is only a hasty or conversational answer 
to a very important question. The truth implied 
in itis this: that in the darker ages the church 
fell into the habit of providing special machinery 
for its objects, and that it used and still uses on 
the machinery strength or vital power which 
would be better spent, and more directly spent, 
on the object sought, if the machinery were the 
simplest, or, most often, if there were no machin- 
ery at all. 

Thus I remember to have heard it said that the 
printers employed in a great ‘‘ Bible establish- 
ment” had themselves no sort of faith in the Bible. 
They had taken so much pains about the letter of 
it, that the Spirit had wholly escaped them. 

Most of the readers of this paper would agree 
that the Roman Catholic Church makes the same 
mistake. That, what with albs, and barettas and 
chasubles, and dalmatics, and the rest of- the.al- 
phabet, the Spirit of God—or the Spirit which 
Jesus Christ tried to bring into this world—es- 
capes it. 

Unitarians, in the same way, believe that these 
organizations of Christians which attach any con- 
sequence to standard statements of doctrine are 
in the same danger: that they lose the spirit in 
proportion as they hold by the letter. 

They are always glad, therefore, to welcome 
preacher or layman who has stepped out from 
what they really think the ‘‘red tape,” or the 
**fuss and feathers” of the dogmatic organizations, 
and is willing to try ocean-sailing with them. 
They have found it safe—and they Know it brings 
them close to God. 

And we very well understand that this is the 
prime matter. We very well understand that the 
little things outside of us—which we do about the 
sick, the ignorant, and the poor—are of great im- 
portance only if the spirit which prompts is 
great, and are mere stuff and nonsense if they are 
done formally and mechanically. We know very 
well that the Unitarian Church or the Unitarian 
movement must be tested by the fruits which it 
bears in the lives of the men and women who have 
thus given themselves to ‘ ocean-sailing,” who 
have implicitly trusted God to bear them up, and 
have thrown away intentionally every shred of 
standard creed, ritual or professton. 

I am bound, therefore, to say, before I close this 
paper, that I believe the noblest types of human 
life as God would have it are to be found among 
these men and women. I believe that the real 
saints among them know best what is the king- 
dom of God among men. I believe their lives are 
the simplest, purest, strongest, happiest and best. 
I believe they are never anxious about their re- 
ligion. They know in whom they have trusted. 
And, from day to day, the divine life which they 
lead is to them less finite, and more beautiful. 

So far as I know, a conscientious Unitarian lay- 
man can in good faith remain in the fellowship of 
the Protestant Episcopal Church of America. No 
power there compels him to repeat the Litany or 
the Creeds. 

But no conscientious Unitarian can in good 
faith accept ordination as a preacher in the Epis- 
copal Church. For the preachers of that Church 
have to give a modified or qualified assent to the 
Thirty-nine Articles, which, as it has been said, 
on high authority, no man living believes, in the 
sense in which they were written. 

We understand, in other words, that the laymen 
of the Episcopal Church are held to one theology, 
and its clergy to another. 

I suppose there are many conscientious Unita- 
rians in the ministry of the Methodist Church. I 
understand that no formal or informal assent to 
the so-called articles of that church is exacted 
from any of its preachers. They are bound in 
honor, however, to do their fair share in carrying 
out the distinctly denominational arrangements 
of that Church, and certainly ought not attempt 
to break up its machinery while they avail them- 
selves of it. 


The orthodox churches of 


Congregational 


New England haye, in all cases, arranged for | 


of doctrine for the 
exclusion of those a0 Hot hold to these doc- 
trines. All churches of the Congregational order 
which do not make such creeds are, in that fact, 
Unitarian. No conscientious Unitarian can join 
an orthodox church in New England, therefore. 
But I observe that at the West, Unitarians are 
freely received to the communion of so-called 
‘Evangelical churches,” without appeal to any 
standard creed. 

The difficulty of a minister of Unitarian. belief, 
taking service in such a church, is that he is ex- 
pected, as in the Episcopal Church, directly or 
indirectly, to say that he believes a formal doc- 
trinal statement possible and desirable. 

The other ‘*‘ Evangelical churches,” so called, 
are in the same relation. 

I have already intimated that, so far as I know, 
all Unitarians would assent in substance to the 
religious statements of the early Friends. In 
their refusal to distinguish between ministers and 
people, in their reliance on the Spirit, and in 
their scorn of the supposition that there is ary 
saving efficacy in forms, Unitarians are at one 
with them. 

The distinction between Universalists in Sie 
ica and Unitarians, so called, seems to be purely 
external or historical. I know no person who 
would attempt to divide the two communions by 
any doctrinal statement. In fact, there is con- 
stant interchange of pulpits between them, and 
all other tokens of common life and mutual sym- 
pathy. 

Tne publications and activity of the American 
Unitarian Association should be spoken of in any 
view of the Unitarian Church of America. But 
it must be remembered that this is only one of 
many organizations existing within that Church, 
and has no right, and clainis none, to be its di- 
rector or other than one of its thousand spokes- 
men. 

Fifty years ago, some of the active Unitarians 
of New England, finding themselves excluded 
from all missionary bodies then existing, with 
perhaps one exception, formed this society, to 
‘diffuse the knowledge and promote the inter- 
ests of pure Christianity.” For this purpose they 
subsequently obtained incorporation. - About 
twelve hundred persons, I believe, are thus asso- 
ciated. Among them are almost all of the more 
active Unitarian ministers, 

This association expends fifty or siete thousand 
dollars a year for the purposes for which it was 
founded. ‘These were early stated thus : 

1. To collect and diffuse information respecting the state 
of Unitarian Christianity in America. 

2. To produce union, sympathy and co-operation among 
Liberal Christians. 3 

3. To publish and distribute books and tracts at cheap 
rates. 

4. To supply missionaries, especially in such parts of our 
country as are destitute of a stated ministry. 

5. To adopt whatever other measures may seem expedient, 
such as contributions in behalf of clergymen with insuffi- 
cient salaries, or in building churches. 

The association has done a great deal of mis- 
sionary and kindred work in these lines. It has 
at present but little occasion to publish books, for 
books of the very freest type of religious thought 
are readily published by all the publishing firms, 
But in those recent days, now happily forgotten, 
when ‘*‘ Frank” and the ‘‘ Sequel to Frank” were 
thought questionable reading in American evan- 
gelical circles, and were coldly looked on therefore 
by the great publishers, such books as these had 
to be printed by the Liberal Publishing boards, 


. 


themselves formal. 


To name a single instance of missionary work, 


such an enterprise as that which supplies reading 
and religious ministrations to the fleet of coasters 
who run for Vineyard Haven in a gale is evident- 
ly best placed in the hands of such an organiza- 
tion. Such enterprises have always been favorites 
of this society. 


Its expenses of last year for printing, senna: &e., 
For maintaining and establishing new churches, about 21,000 


Yor education in different forms, about................ 1,000 
For other missionary purposes in America, about..... 2,000 
It two missionaries in Calcutta at a charge 


There is probably no similar association in the 
world. As always happens, the more eager friends 
of the Unitarian movement criticise it because it 
is slow ; the more cautious criticise it because it 
is rash. It certainly achieves a great deal of sat- 


isfactory Christian work which would be apt to 


be left undone but for its enginery. It is, all the 

same, always to be rembered that it does not rep- 

resent itself as being the Unitarian Church, but 

simply one of the efficient agents in the great 

movement of men who deserve that name. =< 
Sourm CONGREGATIONAL CHURCH, BosTor, 
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joice.” 


Jesus Christ, 


_ Nov. 24, 1875. 
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THE DEVIL IN EXTREMITY. 
By E. BARR. 


N the far Saxon land, the Wartburg’s Castle stood, 
Hid in the ancient strength of the Thuringian wood. 


And in this ** Patmos’’ safe, by friendly force delayed, 
Luther, the dread and hope of nations, wrote and prayed. 


But bolts nor bars restrain the spirit’s bitter foes, 
And Luther’s chamber all Apollyon’s malice knows. 


Terror without a name, Fear without form was there, 


~ Voices that mocked and scorned at God's protecting care. 


* Liars!’ the Preacher cried, defiant in God’s grace ; 


- Then The Accuscr came, withstood him face to face. 


Vain were the Preacher’s words; they were to pieces torn : 
Vain was his mighty Faith; "twas matched by hellish scorn: 


Vain was holy water. a glass the devil quaffed: 
Vain the Anathema; at it he grimly laughed. 


‘Then, fired with holy scorn, the Preacher, prophet-led, 


Lifting the mystic inkstand, threw it at Satan’s head. 


And well he knew its power, and fled consumed with fears, 
Not such a foe he’d met for fifteen hundred years. 


0 wise was Martin Luther! (You'll seg it, if you think) 


_ Nothiag the Devil fears so much as he fears ink. 


“REJOICE EVERMORE.” 
By C. H. ZIMMERMAN. 


HE Bible is full of seeming paradoxes, among 
which none are more strange than its fre- 
quent injunctions to Christians to be always joy- 
ful. For there are inummerable troubles, perplex- 
ities, disappointments, sorrows, physical and 
mental sufferings and bereavements, from which 
no Christian is exempt; and what can be more 
paradoxical than to call upon men who are in the 
very midst of suffering to rejoice? And this 
*‘evermore” in the text,—does it really mean that 
Christians may rejoice all the time ? Is it possible 
to rise above care and fear and sorrow and every 
earthly loss, and rejoice in the Lord always? 
How, for instance can aman rejoice, when he has 
suddenly fallen from afiluence to poverty,—and 
is ankrupt—and penniless? How can a man 
rejoice when he is bereaved or in great bodily 
affliction? Is it possible for any one to rejoice 
when he is unjustly accused and persecuted ? 
The Scriptures declare that it is, and command 
us to do so, and give examples of rejoicing under 
all these circumstances. ‘' Blessed are ye, when 


men shall revile you and persecute you, and shall 
say all manner of evil against you falsely, for my 
spake. 
your reward in heaven.” 


Rejoice and be exceeding glad ; for great is 
And St. Peter; ‘ Re- 
joice in the Lord always! and again I say, re- 
In the prayer of Habakkuk is an instance 
of rejoicing in the face of disaster. ‘' Although 
the fig tree shall not blossom, neither shall fruit 
be in the vines; the labor of the olive tree shall 


fail, and the fields yield no meat ; the flock shall 


be cut off from the fold, and there shall be no 
herd in the stalls ; yet I will rejoice in the Lord, 
I will joy in the God of my salvation.” And in 


‘Christ we have an example of joy in the midst of 


the extremest earthly anguish. He said ‘I delight 
to do thy will, O my God,” though he knew that 
will was that he should endure humiliation, perse- 
cution, suffering and death. And Paul said, ‘‘I 
take pleasure in infirmities, in reproaches, in 
necessities, in persecutions, in distresses for 
Christ’s sake ;” and ‘As sorrowful, yet always 
rejoicing.” 

Here is the distinct announcement of the 


singular doctrine that men may be always joyous, 
that they may rejoice even while they are sorrow- |, 


ful. 

Now, what, if any, is the explanation of this ap- 
parent contradiction ? The following declaration 
of the Apostle Peter may shed some light upon 
it: ‘*‘ Blessed be the God and Father of our Lord 
. who hath begotten us again 
unto a lively hope by the resurrection of Jesus 


‘Christ from the dead, to an inheritance incorrupt- 


ible, and undefiled, and that fadeth not away, 
reserved in heaven for you. .. . Wherein ye 
greatly rejoice, though now for a season ye are in 
heaviness through manifold temptations ; that the 
trial of your faith, might be found unto 
praise and honor and glory at the appearing of 
Jesus Christ ; whom having not seen, ye love; in 
whom, though now ye see him not, yet believing, 
ye rejoice’ with joy unspeakable and full of 


| glory.” 


But what is the source of this joy ? ‘The apostle 
intimates that it is faith in Christ, ‘‘ whom Having 
not seen ye love, and in whom believing ye re- 
joice.” Whoever has faith in the effieacy and 
sufficiency of the atonement of Christ, that gra- 
cious and wondrous provision of God's love for a 
sinful world, has reason to rejoice and to say with 


| &t. Paul, ‘‘ we joy in God through our Lord Jesus 


Christ, by whom we have received the atone- 
ment.” 

But when a man has been justified by faith and 
become a personal partaker of the benefits of the 
atonement ; when he has the witness of the Spirit 
that he is a child of God, and can say, 

“My God is reconciled, 

His pardoning voice I hear, 
He owns me for his child, 
I can no longer fear ; 

His spirit answers to the blood 

And tells me I am born of God ;" 
he has still greater cause for rejoicing. Then it 
is, that he receives ‘‘the oil of joy for mourning 
and the garment of praise for the spirit of heavi- 
nees.” And when he remembers the pit from 
which he was taken and realizes how great has 
been his deliverance, that he has been ‘** brought 
from darkness into light and from the power of 
Satan unto God;’ when he can say with the 
Psalmist, ‘‘' I waited patiently for the Lord and 
he heard my cry. He brought me up also out of 
a horrible pit, out of the miry clay, and set niy 
feet upon a rock and established my goings. And 
he hath put a new song into my mouth, even 
praise unto our God,”—he can “ rejoice with joy 
unspeakable and full of glory.” 

His joy is full of glory because it hasin it the 
hope of glory. That is, he rejoices not only in 
his sonship, but also in his heirship, knowing that 
if he isa child he is also an heir of God and a 
joint heir with Christ to an eternal inheritance. 
Being in conscious possession of the title to this 
heavenly inheritance ‘‘ which is Christ in you the 
hope of glory.” he rejoices evermore ‘in hope of 
the glory of God ;” knowing that when Christ who 
is his life shall appear, then shall he also appear 
with him in glory.” And so he sings, 

‘* There we shall see his face 

And never, never sin ; 

There from the rivers of his grace 
Drink endless pleasures in. 

Yea, and before we rise 
To that immortal state, 

The thoug}ts of such amazing bliss 
Should constant joys create.”’ 

The Christian has also reason to rejoice in the 
daily ministration and fellowship of the Holy 
Spirit, in abiding assurances of the divine favor 
and loving kindness which are better than life, 
and in constant union and communion with the 
Saviour,—a union as close and perfect as that 
between the branch and the vine, by which divine 
joy and strength are imparted to his soul; and a 
communion so blessed and comforting, that he 


can sing, 
* With thee conversing, I forget 
All time and toil and care ; 
Labor is rest and pain is sweet, 
If thou, my God, art near.” 

How rich and glorious is the Christian’s heritage 
of joy! It is a well-spring of delight that can 
never fail. It is as abiding as his union with 
Christ. For he says, in the fifteenth chapter of 
John, ‘‘ Abide in me and I in you. If ye abide in 
me and my words abide in you, ye shall ask what 
ye will and it shall be done unto you.” And then 
in the eleventh verse, ‘‘ these things have I spoken 
unto you, that my joy might remain in you, and 
that your joy might be full.” So long, therefore, 
as he maintains his union with Christ, living ‘‘ the 
life that he now lives in the flesh by the faith of 
the Son of God,” the Christian may rejoice, no 
matter how severe his trials, or how painful his 
sufferings ; for no earthly sorrow or disaster can 
touch the heart of that life which is “hid with 
Christ in God.” 

Does any one still ask, ‘‘How ean a Christian 
rejoice evermore ?” Kaow then that it is ** by grace 
through faith.” Faith in Christ is the all sustain- 
ing, comforting power which enables the Christian 
to be always joyful. And there is no degree of 
suffering in which he need be deprived of this 
source of joy. It is his privilege to always have 
the ministrations of the Spirit, and be conscious 
of the _supporting, comforting presence of the 
Saviour ; who said ‘‘] will never leave thee nor for- 
sake thee,” and ‘‘ Lo, I am with you alway, even 
unto the end of the world.” 

The consolations of faith do not prevent sorrow, 
but they do enable the Christian to be happy in 
spite of it and in the midst of it. So Christ says, 
‘‘Iu the world ye shall have tribulation, but in 
me ye shall have peace.” 

Wherefore, the Christian may ‘ Rejoice ever- 
more.” There are no circumstances of trial, how- 
ever severe, in which he may not rejoice. For the 
severer his afflictions, the clearer and more com- 
forting may be his consciousness of the joy-pro- 
ducing presence of the Saviour. Away down in the 
lowest depth of anguish, when the soul has met 
with the most crushing disappointments, when. 


‘| with thee ; 


weighty sorrows are upon him, and thick dark- 
ness is about him, when he is so conspired against 
and persecuted, and overwhelmed by disaster, 
that he has no strength left in himself to react 
against suffering ether may still be happy, if he 
have faith te grasp the precious promises. ‘ Be 
not dismayed, for I am thy God ; I will strengthen 
thee; yea, I will help thee: yea, I will uphold 
thee with the right hand of my righteousness. 
When thou passest through the waters, I will be 
and through the rivers, they shall not 
overflow thee.” 


THE ARTIFICIAL MOTHER. 


I said, ‘‘I can’t stand this any longer. 

. I might as well have no wife at all as have 
one. who, instead of belonging to me, her lawful 
lord and master, is at the beck and call of sundry 
small specimens of humanity, to whose remorse- 
less tyranny she yields in obedience as implicit 
and uncomplaining as that of the most abject 
slave !” 

Numbers 8 and 9 of our little family circle had 
arrived together, and, sturdy little fellows that 
they were, had recognized the situation at a 
glance, had deposed No. 7 from her position ef 
supremacy, and had set up a despotism over their 
mother and the household perhaps the most un- 
merciful that had as yet been experienced. _ 

It will be apparent from this preliminary word, 
that I am a married man, sufficiently so, the 
superficial reader may imagine. But it is pre- 
cisely my complaint that, while my opportunities 
for the development of ny parental qualities are 
unsurpassed, my married life, as far as the society 
of my wife is concerned, don't amount to—well, 
to the value of a Confederate dollar.g 

If, going ‘fair shares” with my progeny, I had 
been permitted to put in a claim for say an even 
tenth of her attention, I should have nothing to 
say. But those ogres of childrem pull her to 
pieces in small mouthfuls through the twenty-four 
hours between their nine voracious selves, without 
giving me a chance for even a thirty-second nibble. 

In giving thei their classification in the animal 


kingdom, I should, I them under the 


head of ** Polly-pophagi,” or ** Mother-devourers.” 

I was just beginning to sellin myself wiih the 
thought that before No. 1 became old enough to 
sit up evenings, No. 7 would learn to go to sleep 
before midnight, when Nos. 8 and 9 arrived, as 
I said, ‘‘ all in a heap,” and deranged my éaleula- 
tions. ‘‘No,” I said, for perhaps the 999th time, 
as the maternal slave, after eliminating Nos. 1 and 
2 in a flood of disgrace and tears (that gave them 
the appearance of a compound waterspout) tuck- 


ing up 3, 4 and 5, who were accidentally good, and 


turning over to me the cradles containing 6 and 7, 
with injunctions to ‘* keep them stirring,” rushed 
off to obey the vociferous calls of the despots in 
chief, the two latest arrivals, ‘‘it won't do.” 

‘* Polly,” 1 asked, as she returned, a little out 
of breath, with a red-faced tyrant on each arm, 
‘‘ What do those (‘ wretches,’ I was going to say, 
but fortunately checked myself in time) young 
gentlemen want ?” 

‘Why, a little motherly affection, to be sure,” 
she answered, commencing to ‘‘ croon” to them in 
the language peculiar to mothers and babydom. 
‘*They want me.” 

‘‘Bosh,” I rejoined. ‘‘They want merely some- 
thing soft totouch, a swinging motion to addle 
their brains (if they have any), and a monotonous 


din in their ears, and they would be just as well 


satisfied if these were supplied by a steam engine 
as by their mother. It is all nonsense to talk of 
babies having affectéor. You might as well be- 
lieve in their Calvinism, or transcondentallem, or 
any other product of later life.” 

Polly, however, was too absorbed in the “ croon- 
ing” process to listen to my insinuations, and the 
beginning of a growl in one of the cradles at my 
feet recalled me to my own duty. But while Il 
worked, I pondered. The word uttered in jest 
remained in my mind. ‘ A steamengine!l” Yes. 
Why not? Or an engine of some kind to per- 
form at least this routine labor of keeping the 
young savages at rest by keeping them in motion. 
Something steady, and soft, and swinging, and 
‘‘erooning.” Pshaw! Science has solved worse 
problems than this. It is simply the construc- 
tion of an ‘Artificial Mother.” The thing is 
possible, and it shall ™ done! I gave my cradle 
a kick of malicious satisfaction, that evoked 
from No, 7 a roar of webelilows protest, and theh 
absorbed myself in the fascination of the thought. 

On my way to business the next morning, I called 
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at the studie of an artist friend to see a new pict- 
ure, and my eye rested on a lay-figure standing, 
gracefully draped, in one corner. It flashed across 
me that this was just what I wanted, and I per- 
suaded my friend to spare it to me for a time for 
some work I myself had in hand. 

I did not want to startle Polly or arouse the 
suspicions of the twins prematurely, so I carried 
the figure up into a disused garret,and devoted 
all the spare hours of the ensuing week to experi- 
menting upon her. She was, fortunately for my 
purpose, of the finest Paris make, steel springed, 
and double extra-jointed, and there was question 
merely of applying the’ inward power (** true in- 
wardness”) and the outward appurtenances. 

I will not weary my readers with all the details 
of my labors. I became so absorbed in my task 
that I could hardly give thought to anything 
else. My business suffered, and my wife com- 
plained that my face was getting a vacant stare 
upon it, and she thought I was spending too 
many hours at that horrid club. It is sufficient 
to say that after various ineffectual experiments 
with steam, compressed air, and electricity, I at 
length succeeded in placing in the body of my lay- 
woman aclock work combination which, by a series 
of spiral connections with the head, arms and 
shoulders, moved these in a uniform swing,timed 
to coincide with that of the rocking-chair in which 
I had placed her. The periodicity and harmony 
of the movements were perfect, and I even flat- 
tered myself that there was some special grace in 
the upward sweep of the arms, and quite a-moth- 
erly effect to the downward bend of the head. 

But the crowning triumph of my labors was the 
duplex ‘* crooning attachment,” by means of which 
was generated the necessary ‘‘ rumble jumble,” 
(with whose monotonous sounds I was only too 
familiar), which came streaming out of the mouth 
in an unbroken succession that nothing but the 
action of the ** safety stop-valve” could break off. 

This part of my ‘‘ mother” cost me much ecare 
and anxiety, for I knew that unless this could be 
made a success, all her other excellent qualities 
would go for nothing. My mechanical readers 
will easily guess the principle of the ‘ attach- 
ment.” A series of diminutive organ tubes were 
erranged in the chest, the valves of which were 
worked by clock springs, while the sounds were 
conducted through a larynx (delicately construct- 
ed from a turkey’s gizzard) to the mouth. The 
first attempt with the combination produced only 
a series of unearthly gasps, at the bottom of 
which I thought I detected the ghost of a gobble, 
but a little modification of the valves, the treat- 
ment of the gizzard with a weak solution of aqua 
regia, which softened away all its harsh reminis- 
cences, and the interposition between this and 
the tubes of a pair of miniature drum-heads (made 
of mouse-skin) as reverberators of the sound, gave 
me the happy result of a complete series of 
**croon waves.” I was able also finally to arrange 
these in three sets of chords, so that the crooning 
could be made piano, andante, or furiossissimo, 
according to the age, condition, or degree of ob- 
streperousness of the infant being operated upon. 
Of course the clock-work upon which the croon- 
ing depended was entirely distinct from the sys- 
tem controlling the movements of the body, being 
of necessity much more complex and delicate, as 
supplying what might be termed the brain power 
of the creature. When I noticed the precision 
with which my safety stop valve worked, bring- 
ing the most furious croon-waves to a complete 
stop within the tenth of a second, I could not 
help longing that its application could be extend- 
ed beyond the range of artificial mothers. 

What an ideal domestic existence would be that 
in which the natural article could be brought to a 
safe stop within the tenth of a second !! 

It now remained only to put the finishing 
touches on my ‘‘ mother” in completing her attire 
and adornments. I gave careful attention to the 
details of these, for I knew that those twins were 
very sharp fellows, and I did not propose to give 
them any ground for irreverence or even criticism 
in the appearance of the lady who was to stand 
to them in loco matris. One of Polly’s nursery 
gowns, with the coler of which the twins were 
perfectly familiar, was skillfully abstracted from 
her wardrobe, and gracefully draped round the 
** mother,” whose arms and breast had first been 
varefully padded. 

The face was delicately touched up by my artist 
friend (whom I had finally been obliged to take 
into my confidence), until it wore an air of ma- 
ternal affection and solicitude almost surpassing 
that of the original ; and the hair (which was one 
of the expensive items of my purchased parapher- 


nalia) was arranged as nearly as possible in the | 


regular ‘‘disarrangement” to which the babies 
were accustomed. 

This TI found difficult to effect without impair- 
ing the safety of the fastenings, and I dreaded 
somewhat the’chance of one of the twins in an 
enterprising moment giving a grab at the “light 
ringlet just sweeping his face,” but it was a risk 
that had to be incurred. 

And now she was complete, and my heart beat 
high with triumph and expectation, and visions 
came before me of the time when, with a whole 
team of ‘‘artificial mothers” crooning peace and 
comfort through the house, Polly and I could 
roam away in blissful idleness and renew the days 
of our youth. 

A earefully-prepared rag-baby was laid in the 
arms of the expectant mother, the two sets of 
works were wound up, the starting springs 
touched, and the rocking and fondling and croon- 
ing commenced, with such perfect naturalness, 
grace, and harmony, that I was carried away by 


'my delight, and caught myself saying, ‘“‘ My dear, 


you are a grand success, and reflect credit on your 
maker.” | 

I put on the stops, and the baby dropped with 
an easy motion of the arms into the ‘‘ mother’s ” 
lap, the crooning softened down into the gentle 
murmur of the “ piano,” then ceased altogether, 
and the mother sat looking at her sleeping child 
with an aspect of such calm dignity and sweet 
motherliness that I was irresistibly impelled to 
give her a kiss of husbandly approval. 

‘‘ What would Polly say ?” I thought, as I wiped 
from my lips the slight touch left on them by the 
damp paint. Removing the rag-baby, I lifted 
with some effort the chair containing my handi- 
work down to the door of my parlor, which, since 
the advent of the twins, had been appropriated 
by them as a special private nursery, where my 
occasional presence was permitted only on suffer- 
ance. The moment seemed propitious for my ex- 
periment. 


I could hear the twins yelling with vociferous. 


indignation for their slave Polly, who had evi- 
dently been called into the farther nursery by 
some outbreak among their predecessors. I open- 
ed the door, placed the rocking-chair cozily in 
front of the fire, smoothed down the drapery and 
loosened out the hair of its occupant, and gently 
laid atwinineacharm. A touch on the springs, 
and the arms moved up, clasping the still clamor- 
ous infants to her breast, the head bent over, the 
feet touched the floor, impelling the chair with a 
uniform swing, and with an equally uniform mo- 
notony the steady waves of the ‘* crooning” pour- 
ed forth from her lips. | 

The twins hushed their angry complaining, and 
looked up inquiringly at the being to whom their 
destiny (in the shape of their father) had confided 
them. It was a moment of terrible suspense. If 
their keen perceptions discovered the fraud, if 
they decided that in addition to the creature- 
comforts of warmth, and motion, and noise, it 
was essential to their happiness to have also the 
‘*je ne sais quoi” of motherliness that my substi- 
tute could not bestow upon then, if (in the lan- 
guage of the day) their unsatisfied yearning 
revealed to them that their sow/s were not fed, 
and their sensibilities not ministered to, my beau- 
tiful theories would fall baseless to the ground, 
and my labor and hopes would indeed have been 
vain. 

But no! Firmly held in the warm embrace of 
the untiring arms, evenly rocked in the steady 
swing of the chair, and dinned into unconscious- 
ness by the unbroken stream of sound, they stilled 
their noisy complainings, accepted the situation, 
and relapsed into a state of blissful contentment 
and repose. It was evident that babies have no 
souls that need ministering to, and my “artificial 
mother” was a success. I threw myself into an 
easy chair with the consciousness that I had done 
a great work for the world, for myself, for Polly. 

Just then I heard her step approaching. The 
sudden cessation of the wonted cries had alarmed 
her keen ear, and she came flying in, looking, 
with the flush of haste and alarm upon her face, 
especially pretty and charming. 

‘‘Our new nurse, my dear,” I said, waving my 
hand towards the chair. 

‘‘A friend who has come in to lend a hand,” I 
proceeded rather incoherently, seeing that Polly 
stood taken aback with doubt, bewilderment, and 
vague apprehension. 

**In short, my dear, my new artificial mother,” 
I burst out in desperation, as she still stood and 
stared, while the rocking went on without ceas- 
ing and the crooning started on the higher key. 


‘Artificial what?’ cried Polly. “Oh, Tom! 
what frightful experiments are you making with 
my blessed boys? Let me have them at once,” 
she cried, rushing at the figure. 

But the babies were but clutched the tighter, 
the chair swung more swiftly, and the ‘‘ crooning” 
burst into a louder strain with what sounded like 
a defiant ring. 

‘Give me my children,” shrieked Polly, trying 
to check the ceaseless swing of the chair, but the 
‘mother continued imperturbable and answered 
her vehemenee with a bland, fixed smile. 

‘Tom, help me; the thing is a demon!” 
screamed Polly in desperation, pulling frantically 
at the mother’s arms. But even as she spoke the 
swinging redoubled in velocity until the two 
babies grew black in the face, and seemed merged 
intoone. The crooning burst into a savage roar, 
as if indeed a fiend had taken possession of my 
innocent mother, and to my excited imagination 
it really seemed that her eyes flashed fire, and her 
face assumed an expression of demoniacal malice. 

Just then, with a ferocious tug, Polly succeeded 
in pulling the mother up from the chair. For a 
moment they stood facing each other, glaring at 
each other in rage and defiance until I could 
hardly tell which looked the more terrible of the 
two. 

Then there came a “whirr” and a snap, and 
with a frightful crashing together, and a last 
despairing ‘‘croon,” the ‘‘inother” sank in frag- 
ments on the floor, shooting the two babies to the 
opposite ends of the room like billiard-balls from 
a carom. 

With the whirr and the crooning, and the erash - 
still ringing in my ears, I woke up and found I 
had tipped over the cradle of No. 7 on top of 
No. 6, and the collision had produced a small pan- 
demonium. 

My ‘“‘artificial mother” was a dream, but may 
I not hope also a prophecy ? 


THE RELIGIOUS CONTEST IN 
BAVARIA, 


GREAT danger to the internal peace of the 

German Empire has been averted in Ba- 
varia by the personal intervention of the king. 
As so often in such struggles, the extremes of 
religious faith are found in this country side by 
side. If the University of Munich gave Europe 
in the person of Ddllinger the champion of the 
eause of Liberal Catholicism, it is no less true 
that the peasantry of Bavaria are both the most 
faithful children of the Church, and the most ig- 
norant members of the great German family. 
The Old Catholics count the largest number of 
their adherents in this kingdom, while the Ultra- 
montane foes of united Germany are here more 
bitter, because more safe, than in other parts of 
the Empire. They have never submitted with 


-good grace to the unification of Germany. They 


have continually endeavored to use what may be 
called the State Rights of the separate members 
of the Union to promote the interests of the Cath- 
olic Church and the Roman Curiz, and had their 
last scheme succeeded they would have not only 
overturned the liberal policy of the Bavarian 
government, but would have placed that kingdom 
in very awkward selations with the Imperial 
Cabinet. 

The policy.of the Ultramontane party in this 
eountry has been steadily pursued since the out- 
break of the Franco-German war in 1870. The 
part it played both before and during this great 
struggle may be opportunely reviewed now that 
the same men who opposed the union of the Ger- 
man States in 1870-1 are endeavoring to separate 
Bavaria front the Empire, are dreaming of freeing 
that kingdom from what they term the ‘‘ odious 
yoke” of subjection to Protestant Prussia. It 
was ignorance of the exact position which these 
men held in Bavaria, and of their power to con- 
trol the Legislature, that contributed largely to 
the eagerness of France to attack Prussia in 1870. 
It is now a matter of history that the French 
ministry counted as much upon the neutrality of 
Bavaria as upon the codperation of Austria. 


There was much reason for the belief that the 


difference in religion would prevent the participa- 
tion of a Catholic State in a Protestant campaign 
against Catholics. This idea was strengthened 
by the fact that the Bavarian Chamber contained 
eighty-three Ultramontanes or ‘“ Patriots,” as 
they were called, and but seventy-one Liberals. 
The latter in the summer of 1870 were decidedly 
democratic in tone. They little foresaw what 
was coming, for they had introduced a bill to sub- 
stitute a citizen militia for the standing army. 
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This proposition was under discussion when news 
came of the declaration of war by France against 
Prussia. The democratic bill of the liberal party 
was quickly put out of sight, and the Minister of 
-» War proposed a credit of twenty-seven millions 
_of florins, for the mobilization of the army, which 
the king had ordered. This was the test question 
between the two parties. The Ultramontane 
leader, M. Jeorg, who has been prominent in the 
recent debate upon the policy of the government, 
not wishing to face directly the motion of the 
minister, moved, by way of amendment, to em- 
ploy the money in equipping the territorial army 
for the defense of the neutrality of the kingdom. 
The Catholie press took open ground in favor of 
France. In its view the interests of the Church 
would be better subserved than by the victory of 
the strongest Protestant power on the Continent. 
‘The war feeling was, however, too strong for the 
Ultramontanes. The enthusiasm of the multi- 
ttude for the accomplishment of the dream ofa 
united Germany invaded the chamber. The cler- 
ical party, either infected with it or yielding to 
it, divided on the final vote, and after a long and 
heated debate the amendment was lost by eighty- 
nine to fifty-eight. The part which Bavaria 
played in the field subsequent to this vote need 
not be recapitulated. 

The Ultramontanes, however, had not aban- 
doned their policy of separation. When the tri- 
~umphant progress of German arms had brought 
the King of Prussia to Versailles, and Louis of 
Bavaria, in the name of the German princes and 
the free cities, offered the aged monarch the 
erown and title of German Emperor, the vote of 


the Bavarian Chamber was necessary to ratify 


the action of its king. The Clericals again sought 
to defeat the governmental proposition by an 
amendment, this time suggesting a commission, 
to be nominated by the majority. The debate, 
however, went over the entire ground, the Patri- 
ots appealing to the local prejudices of the As- 
sembly. They were to be lost in the vast con- 
glomeration of peoples called the German Empire. 
Finis Bavarie was the refrain of the speeches of 
the Catholic members, who masked under the 
veil of state pride their subserviency to a foreign 
power—who were more Catholic than German. 
‘The position was even more delicate than in the 
previous summer. Without the vote of Bavaria 
thonsands of her sons had died in vain. The ab- 
stinence of the Catholic member of the German 
family gave the Empire a partisan and one-sided 
character. At this crisis the king implored the 
influence of the Roman Catholic Archbishop of 
Munich. His exertions among. members of his 
own party contributed, with a sense of the ter- 
rible responsibility of the Chamber, to cafry the 
day. One hundred and fifty members were pres- 
ent at the final moment; a two-thirds vote was 
necessary. One hundred and two stood with the 
‘government, forty-eight with the minority. Ger- 
many was henceforth a unit. , 
From that time it was hoped that a more con- 
ciliatory policy would be inaugurated by the 
- Catholic party, which still possessed a majority 
in the Legislature. The government has hitherto 
recognized the Old Catholics as a religious body 
‘equally entitled to the support of the State with 
the regular Catholic Church. The Liberal pro- 
‘fessors in the University of Munich have been 
‘undisturbed, and the subordinate officials of the 
government, among whom the Old Catholics have 
obtained their most numerous supporters, have 
not been molésted. The consolidating effect of 
time and the influence of the Court had reduced 
the Patriot majority from twelve, until, in the 
late elections, the Ultramontanes gained but two 
‘seats more than their opponents. The outbreak 
‘of the religious contest in Prussia has banished, 
however, all thought of conciliation. The new 
chamber began an immediate attack upon the 
ministry, which they accused of leaning to the 
Liberals, and of having divided the electoral dis- 
tricts to give that party the majority. The prop- 
-osition to present an address to the king request- 
ing the dismission of the Cabinet was carried by 
three majority, and finally adopted by one vote. 
Had the king accepted the address, and chosen a 
new ministry from among the Clericals, the posi- 
tion of Bavaria towards her own religious parties, 
and her relations to the Empire, would be at once 
altered. By the right of separate action upon 
ecclesiastical and religious matters which the im- 
perial constitution gives the individual States, an 
UVitramontane cabinet would adopt repressive 
and even exterminatory measures against the Old 
Catholics, driving their professors from their 
‘chairs, and their pastors from their puipits. The 


cqurageous action of the king, who refused to re- 
ceive the address or to remove his ministers, and 
who caused an expression of his confidence in 
them to be placarded over the entire kingdom, 
has removed for the time the danger of complica- 
tion with the empire. What. effect the action of 
the Chamber will have in Berlin is now asked in 
the continental press. An extension to the whole 
empire of the Prussian law suppressing convents 
is already talked of. Should the Imperial Parlia- 
ment adopt it, the monks and nuns of South Ger- 
many would be obliged to join their Northern co- 
religionists beyond the seas. B. 


TO THE BITTER END. 
HEN we come to stand beside our dead, 
lying in that pathetic dignity the helpless 
clay puts on, it would seem, indeed, that all pride 


and passion, all carping and vain distinctions, . 


must needs be ended. To all wretched and de- 
graded ones death brings this strange anointing. 
We, the living, in our flush of strength and health, 
even though our enemy lies before us stricken 
mute and cold, find something that gives us pause. 
The dead is conqueror in his stately unconscious- 
ness of us and our little ways. 

But there is a power in this world that ignores 
this instinctive reverence ; the Catholie Church, 
arrogating to itself the kingdom of the future as 
well as the life that now is, holds bodies, no less 
than souls, to strict allegiance. It presumes to 
say of this or that acre of God's earth, ‘‘ Be thou 
blessed,” and of another, ‘‘ Be thou aceurst.” It 
follows the dead body of him who died out of ac- 
cord with its counsels, with relentless enmity and 
spite, denying it resting place and the customary 
rites. The disgraceful scenes that followed the 
death of Joseph Guibord in Montreal bear wit- 
ness to this. His sole crime, in the eyes of the 


‘chureh, appears to have been that he was a mem- 


ber of the Jnstitut Canadien ; a literary society 
which permits on the shelves of its library some 
books condemned of the chureh and placed on 
the Index Hupurgatorius of Rome. In the 
scenes that attended the burial of Guibord we 
have an epitome of the Catholic Church in its 
pretensions to absolute rule over the lives and 
reason of its adherents, we have the attitude of 
the church towards literature and science, we see 
the cruelty with which it pursues its warfare upon 
all recalcitrants, kick they never so gently against 
the pricks. 

Joseph Guibord owned a lot in the Catholic 
cemetery at Montreal ; he had never been excom- 
municated and yet his body was refused burial 
within the ‘‘consecrated ground.” His coffin, 
wrapped in the British flag, and the cross that 
lay thereon were stoned by a howling mob, and 
the hearse turned away from the gates. The 
matter was taken to the courts, and when English 
law finally decided that Guibord should be in- 
terred in the ground whose title-deeds stood in 
his name, the Bishop of Montreal solemnly un- 
consecrated the spot where at last he lies at 
rest. 

In Philadelphia, lately, a similar outrage was 
pérpetrated upoh the.dead. A colored man, 
whose industry had amassed a fortune and whose 
name was spoken with respect and esteem by 
those who knew him, died, and arrangements 
were made for his funeral at Mount Moriah Ceme- 
tery. Hehad previously purchased a lot, and one 
of his near relatives had already been laid there. 
But the negotiations had been made with one of 
the lot owners, it seems, and not with those in 
authority. These last did not intend that Mount 
Moriah should be desecrated by the presence of 
the negro, and when the funeral of Herry Jones 
approached the gates, they were closed against 
the mournful little procession. Appeals and expos- 
tulations were in vain, and the body of this good 
Christian and worthy man was rudely thrust 
aside on the highway ; and at that crowning mo- 
moment of sorrow, when the dear husband was 
to be put away from her forever, his sorrowing 
wife was forced to make arrangements for a ten- 
porary resting place in other ground, more Chris- 
tian if less consecrate. 

Perhaps it is well, at this crisis of our political 
life, when disaffected Republicans stand again at 
the parting of the roads, that these two issues are 
joined. The party which frankly commits itself 
to the traditional separation of Church and State, 
which decrees that the public schools shail be 
forever unsectarian, which guards with eternal 
vigilance against the encroachments of a _ hie- 
rarchy each covert attack on its broad and simple 
system of education, may take heart of grace 


from the experience of the Institut Canadien. 


Ignorance is power to the Catholic Church. In 
our personai regard for many worthy members of 
that church, in our well wishes for them as in- 
dividuals and as active and benevolent members 
of society, we must not shut our eyes to the ab- 
solute claim of the church itself to supreme au- 
thority over the bodies and souls of men. Jobn 
Henry Newman is reported to have said, in econ- 
fronting the vexed question of a divided allegi- 
ance, that he would drink to England first, and 
afterward to the health of the Pope! That 
American Catholies reverse the order of the toast 
is not perhaps proclaimed froin the housetops, 
but the count of votes will show. 

Colorphobia dies hard. It made a long strug 
gle in Philadelphia over the right of travel in the 
street-cars, and now it would seem to be driven te 
the last resource of disputing the grave itself with 
the despised and rejected race. You cannot efface 
a prejudice by Act of Parliament, but year after 
year lessens the necessity for Republican guar- 
dianship of the colored race. That the city of 
the Centennial, whose high privilege it will be next 
year to ‘‘weleome home again discarded faith,” 
should be the scene of such unchristian and un- 
civilized behavior, such insult to her dead citizen, 
is a hissing and reproach to the corporation with- 
in it that covers such narrowness with a hallowed 
name. We are glad to note that her newspaper 
press condemns the outrage, and hope that the 
pressure of public opinion will compel a change 
in those chartered cemeteries, of which there are 
others in Philadelphia, that forbid a resting place 
to the colored race. 

Romish church and wunechristian corporation 
both need to be taught by law the lesson that 
vengeance and contumely alike should cease when 
death has set his seal. S.C. H. 


THOUGHTS FOR EVERY DAY. 
I. 

i: OW few Christians have imbibed the spirit 

of their Master’s beautiful and most merciful 
parable of the tares, which the servants were forbid- 
den to pluck up lest they should root up the wheat 
along witb them! Never have men been wanting who. 
come, like the servants, and give notice of the tares 
and ask leave to go and gather them up. 


II. 

Have you never observed how free the Lord’s prayer 
ts of any material that can tempt to this subtle self- 
inspection in the act of devotion ? It is full of an ouwt- 
flowing of thought and of emotion towards great 
objects of desire, great necessities, and great perils. 
After this manner, therefore, pray ye. 

PRoF. AUSTIN PHELPS. 


J.C. HARE. 


IIT. 
They pray the best who pray and watch, 
They watch the best who watch and pray ; 
They hear Christ’s fingers on the latch 
Whether He comes by night or day, 
Whether they guard the gates and watch, 
Or, patient, toil for Him and wait, 
They hear His fingers on the latch, 
If early He do come, or late. 
ftev, Epwarp Hopper. 
IV. 


And now out of the writings and sayings and deeds 
of those who loudly proclaim the “rights of man”’ 
and the “‘rights of liberty,’’ match me, if you can, 
with one sentence so sublime, so noble, one that will 
so stand at the bar of God hereafter as this simple, 
glorious sentence of Paul’s, in which he asserts the 
rights of Christian conscience above the claims of 
Christian liberty—‘‘ Wherefore, if meat make my 
brother to offend, I will eat no flesh wifile the world 
standeth, lest I make my brother to offend.” Y oes 

F. W. ROBERTSON. 
We 

The good God has more weapons than we wot of, 
and more means of grace than are counted in the 
catechism. The touch of a little child’s band has 
opened many a door through which the Master baa 


afterwards come in, and sat down and supped. 
Mrs. CHARLES. 


A happy thought comes from a happy heart; it will 

come from no other, but it will go to another. wa 

The bulk of mankind feel the reality of this world, 
but pave little or no feeling for the reality of the next 
world. They who, through affliction or some other 
special cause, have had their thoughts withdrawn 
from the world for a while and been living in close 
communion with God, will sometimes almost cease to . 
feel the reality of this world. The true way is to feel 
the reality of both, so as to give each its due place in 
our thoughts and feelings, to keep our mind’s eye and 
our heart’s eye ever fixed on the Land of Promise 
without looking away from the road along which we 


vel ‘o it. 
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MULCHING. 

\ E are creatures of climate. If we will have 

Northern summers we must submit to 
Northern winters ; and Northern winters mean 
snow, frost and deep freezing ; and deep freezing, 
to many things, means destruction or mutilation. 
Hlow large a section of the finest roses cannot bear 
our winters north of Philadelphia because they 
will not endure the cold of winter! To be sure 
the tea roses, the noisettes and other tender roses 
can be lifted and put in a cold frame, or in a cel- 
lar, or they may be ‘‘ protected” in the ground by 
straw, leaves, sheltering boards and other ap- 
pliances. But one is never sure of bringing them 
safely through; and the roses which are lifted 
never thrive as they doin the South, where they 
become trees, at least in height and spread. 
Think of a Marshal Niel covering a space of 
eighty feet wide, and fifty high, and hanging full 
of clusters of its enormous and exquisite blos- 
soms! Think of California, where even scarlet 
geraniums grow scores of feet, covering the 
whole sides of houses, where geraniums stand 
out all winter, where the laurustinus, and the 
jessamine and myrtles are hardy, and turn up 
their exquisite noses at the winter! With us, 
November with its frost sickle cuts through our 
gardens and leaves us only stubble. Except of 
evergreens all leaves are whirled away and the 
patient shrubs lift up bare branches. But not 
all evergreens even are hardy, and some winters, as 
that of 1872-38, remorselessly slay even the hardiest 
of tough evergreens. 

This brings us to our subject, winter protection 
of treesand shrubs. Against what are we to defend 
them ? Notagainst co/d ; for very little of that can 
be effectually done out doors in regions where the 
thermometer easily slides down to zero and below ; 
but against wind and the sun. In sheltered plains 
and valleys, or under the flank of forests, there 
may be no need of regarding the wind. It will 
howl in the air and express itself as a wronged 
and injured power, but plants will not care for its 
sighing or its groaning, and why should we? But 
where it has full sweep, on unprotected plains, or 
on high hills, the west and northwest winds are 
deadly to half-hardy things, and are very trying 
even to the toughest plants. A belt of trees is 
the best wind break. Where that is not attaina- 
ble, one may save things twelve feet high and 
under by a screen of boards, loosely set upon 
posts, after the manner of a board fence. The 
boards need not be fitted tightly—intervals be- 
tween each of two or three inches will do no 
harm. Any one who will examine plants on the 
east or south side of an open picket fence, and 
compare them with like plants protected by a 
close board fence, will see that the picket is the 
better. The wind seems to be split and frittered 


_ by the open fence, and does not strike the plants 


with concentrated force. 

The reason why the wind is so bavietins is to be 
found in the fact, not enough recognized, that 
deciduous trees are not dormant during the win- 
ter, but that a slow circulation is going on, at 
any rate during mild days. The fierce winds 
driving against the branches evaporate the moist- 
ure, and when the root is superficial and frozen, 
or when the frost penetrates so deeply as to lock 
up the lower roots, no supply of moisture replaces 
that which winds have stolen, and the tree or 
shrub is desiccated very much in the same man- 
ner that it is in summer when taken up and left 
out in the sun, root and branch. 

Besides protection from wind, this danger may 
be met by preventing the frost from locking 
up the roots ; Mulching—i. e., an ample covering 
of the roots—is as good for a tree in winter as bed- 
clothes are for boys on a cold night, and it is as 
good for hardy trees as any other. To be sure, 
some trees die without it, and hardy trees do not. 
But the hardiest trees, in long and severe winters, 
need to save up their strength. They may be so 
weakened by expending their force against cold, 
and heat, that it will require half the summer to 
get back to where they were when the winter set 
in, and so they will make but small growth. And 
if several such winters, extreme cold alternating 
with warm days and brilliant suns, come in suc- 
cession, the tree will give up the ghost, conquered 
by the windy prince of the air—and men will 
hunt for borers, or, hands in the pocket, will 
** wonder what ailed that tree—never knew such 
a hardy thing to give out before.” The tenderest 
place in a tree is at the collar, 7. e., at the point 
where the root and stem join. Exposed to the 


sun or to severe cold, it will kill the plant as 
surely as cutting an animal’s throat will kill it. * 

Barren or feeble fruit trees may be invigorated 
and made fruitful by a mulch of strawy manure 
in winter and in summer. The ground is en- 
riched, the tree is saved too great a strain in 
resisting cold in winter and heat and drought on 
the roots insummer. In a state of nature trees 
work all summer to get a leaf-covering for their 
roots in winter. Mulching contains a secret not 
yet half found out in regard even to hardy fruit 
or ornamental trees. November is the proper 
month for mulching, or just as soon as the ground 
stiffens with frost. 

The three points for protection, therefore, are, 
the branches from drying winds, the collar from 
exposure, and the lower roots from severe freez- 
ing. The two latter are secured by ample mulch- 
ing,—straw, stubble, such trash as peasticks, the 
litter of wood-yards, old weeds, sedge, chips, but 
best of all, strawy manure from a barnyard laid 
on a foot deep, or even more, and extending gen- 
erously out as far as the sweep of the boughs or 
supposed circuit of the roots. This mulch may 
remain also all summer, though it should be fork- 
ed up and made pervious to the air and light. It 
is especially important, in our climate, that trees 
newly set in autumn should have their roots well 
blanketed in this way. By this practice we have 
lost not over one per cent. of Fall-set trees where 
others have lost 40, 50, and even 70 per cent. 

The same means may be employed to protect 
against the sun as against winds and cold. A 
brilliant sun falling upon a frozen vegetable sur- 
face is apt to be deadly to tender plants and weak- 
ening to very hardy ones. In pear orchards one 
will often see long strips of dead bark along the 


trunk and extending into the branches, and al- 


ways on the south-east and south side. The tree 
has been sun-hurt in winter. There are many 
curious and some inexplicable cases of winter- 
killing besides those included under the foregoing 
causes. Of these another time. 

If snow falls early, and lies deep and long, you 
will have allthe mulching done to hand. If even 
a little snow comes, it may be worth your while to 
heap it around your trees and plants, that it may 
lie long. If snow will not serve you, then you 
should make haste to procure mulch, and, if 
nothing else ean be had, collect old boards, slats, 
stones, and lay a rough floor under your trees. 

All hail to all tree-lovers! May the snow bless 
you, the frosts be gentle, and the winds forget to 
be rude and cruel! May you live to hear the 
birds again and smell the opening buds! ¥ 


NOVEMBER. 
By JOEL BENTON. 


HE days of exultation and exuberant joy are 
no more. Between the bleak prospect and 
the brilliant retrospect we sit, as it were, in a 
thoughtful but inexpectant pause. The passion 
of the year has burned to ashes, and the land- 
scape, drab and colorless, lies in silent meditation 
from mountain to mountain. No one sings a 
pean to November, or bids it welcome. Solitary 
and sad it slips into the calendar; solitary and 
sad it goes out. Bryant and Halleck have each 
ventured to gild the boisterous madness of March 
with some fire of lyric melody, but there is no 
lively measure or word that is to be justified of 
this period. To be sure, Hood has hung his 
humorously pathetic negatives on the month as it 
glooms over London, and gives us in his picture 
a mass and grouping of unjoyous obverseness. 
He draws from cheerlessness a little cheer, which 
is far better than to go to London Bridge, as it is 
said so Inany do each year, and jump from life 
and November together. For there is a best side 
to the worst things; and it is so much clear gain 
tg gather a sheaf of joy from unhopeful and un- 
lovely situations. Donne quaintly says: 
“*T can love both fair and brown ; 
Her whom abundance melts, and her whom want betrays; 
Her who loves loneness best, and her who sports and plays.” 
But perhaps November has, after all, been 
underrated, and needs some one to speak the 
good word in her behalf which Lowell so bravely 
and wisely proffers for winter. For the world is 
greatly given to praising those things and per- 
sons that are themselves somewhat self-conscious 
and emphatic. Modest reticence it shuns or 
overlooks, because it does not so well understand 
the virtues which underlie the opaqueness of 
sober reserve. 
When we walk out now we miss the alluring 
greenness and color that were our late enchant- 


ments, but the views on a clear day, from some. 


 oweriying hill, are no longer by any- 


thing but the neighboring hills and the distance. 
We look down upon the shining stream which 
has dropped out of the chorus in which it lately 
sang in embowered and shingly-bedded places, 
and listen to its gentle monody with undiverted 
ear. Its clear surface just beyond, which speaks 
of depth, is a mirror for the undraped trees, 
whose sculpturesque forms it reveals below its 
banks—and it holds with no less constancy the 
fleeting and somber cloud-world to its still and 
unthrobbing heart. I saw it the other day from 
my window, where the eastern sun met the west- 
ern breeze, catch the sheeted silver in its ripples 
and put forth a dance of glow and glitter that 
you could not overmaitch in the splendor of a 
carpet of diamonds. Doubtless it does not wait 
for November to do this; but then this phenom- 
enon is more noticeable now. It is like the little 
gem taken from the Academy wall, which, in 
your barer study, wins you as it could not when 
color-killed by liberal breadths of more preten- 
tious size and quality. 

What Lowell says for December describes effect- 
ively what you see to-day: ‘‘Now look down 
from your hillside across the valley. The trees 
are leafless, but this is the season to study their 
anatomy, and did you ever notice before how 
much color there is in the twigs of many of them ? 
And the smoke of those chimneys is so blue it 
seems like a feeder of the sky into which it flows.” 
If you follow it, in the morning, with Thoreau, 
you will see 

“ It has gone down the glen with the light wind, 
And o’er the plain unfurled its venturous breath, 
Draped the tree-tops, loitered upon the hill, 

And warmed the pinions of the early bird; 

And now, perchance, high in the crispy air, 

Has caught sight of the day o’er the earth's edge, 
And greets its master’s eye at his low door 

As some refulgent cloud in the upper sky.” 

** The early bird,” which Thoreau does not for- 
get, is not an anachronism, for we are not without 
birds even in November. In the woodsihere are, 
at least, the nuthatech and the jay, not to speak 
of the crow—and the chickadee and the wren 
and a few others come to our very door. Only 
the other night a bluish.bird of the size of 
a robin tried twice in the darkness of night—it 
was so dark he couls! not be named—to fly in at 
the seeond story window. I suppose ean unobserv- 


ant resident here might think the robins were all 


gone now, because they have changed both their 
habit and habitat—leaving the dooryards for the 
more sheltering and foodful woods, and flying 
about in mute and unmelodious companies—but 


I saw whole flocks of them a few daysago. There 


are robins and blue-birds, indeed, that a warm 


autumn, with early-winter mildness, induces to 


stay with us through the year; and it has been 
remarked that it is not so much the climate at 
any time as itis the want of forage that causes 
the annual emigration of most birds. Their 
feathers would be sufficient, but their food is not, 
for the carrying forward, of their lives in ssid 
through the inclement months. - 

The mosses, in moist, woody places, still attee to 


their greenness ; and he who cares to gather and © 


arrange them may make a votive cross for Thanks- 
giving, or devise a pretty background for wreaths 
and bouquets of floral adornment. We admire 
the constancy of a few flowers—the garden pan- 
sies, for instance, which even a genial Januury 


sun can eall into bloom—and the long reign of 


the dandelion. The latter is found on our lawns, 
an early, if not the earliest, comer in spring, and 
I can see an occasional one now, having picked 
this flower some years far on into Deceinber. 

You will observe that the squirrel now shows 
off his active exploits with as hilarious a delight 
as if it were still the meridian of chestnut-time. 
While the circus acrobats have entered upon 
their period of leisure, he still plays to his uncon- 
scious audience with as much animation.and glee 
as if he had the applause of a township. I dare 
say he would challenge the supplest of the human 
troupe to follow him in his seemingly perilous, 
yet easy leaps. Very deserted, though, is the 
habitation of that other rodent, the woodchuck. 
If you knock, he is not ‘‘ at home ”—at least, not 
for you. Upon the fat collected from his sum- 
mer spoils he depends now for the food and fuel 
that shall last him through the cruel are of win- 
ter. Little cares he for the glory or the grief of 
the late elections, which were so much to us; or 
for the cheerful ciphering of ‘“‘the arithmetic 
man,” who brings his annual comfort to all the 
faithful, even in defeat. The world’s troubles 
and joys alike go on harmlessly to him, and un- 
known above his head. And if he harbors a 
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thought or a dream it is not of our Centennial 
Republic, but of the: coming of clover and the 
sunshine of May. As is said of another like ab- 
en, we may say of him: 
*“ Want and woe which torture us 

‘ Thy sleep makes ridiculous.”’ 

\ If we return from our walk by the stream we 
‘have been overlooking from a distance, we shall 
see the marks of life assertive and strong—life 
‘that is prepared for the worst rigors of the months 
yet tocome. The mink and the muskrat do not 
adjourn from their avocations, but, holding to the 
two kingdoms of land and water, bid defiance to 
eold or storms. It stimulates one’s courage to 


know that evenin humble abodes the miracle and 


wystery of living go on; and that these feebler 
denizens pull safely through. 

‘ At the base of the distant woodland can now 
be seen, where lately the sumacs spread out their 
half acre of flame, the yellow wonder of witch 
hazel. Coming upon it in a mass, and unawares, 
it offers a shock of cheerful surprise. It is our 
beloved Quaker bard who has given it its latest 
anc best celebrity, and it must be a rash hand 
-that shall attempt to touch, after him, the sweet 
and pensive beauty which shyly beams its ray 
across the Quaker month. 


INQUIRING FRIENDS. 


“ 1. Jf, as you stated in a recent number of your 
paper, you believe that the soul goes to heaven—or its 
‘ultimate home—immediately after death, where is it to 
‘appear at the day of judgment? Can it betaken from 
its home in glory to be judged, and then return thither ? 
It seems that in view of the Bible doctrine of a time 
when all the nations of the earth shall be judged an 
intermediate state is a rational conclusion. 


E may apply your own mode of reasoning. 

Does God keep all the world of the departed 
‘Spirits in a prison of detention that he may bring them 
“out at last at u grand dramatic assize, and judge 
them one by one? You cannot understand ‘day of 
judgment” literally. It would take a long day to go 
minutely and publicly into the details of every life. 
You do not believe that God will sit upon a “ throne,”’ 
‘and summon the universe one by One before him. If 
you do not hold all things to be literally true, in the 
descriptions of the *‘day ’”’ which God has “ appointed”’ 
“wherein he will *‘ judge the quick and the dead,’’ who 
‘shall say how much of it is figurative? And how 
‘much deeper is the great spiritual truth enwrapped in 
this figure than our superficial apprebension of it. 
‘Those who hold to the intermediate state believe that 
‘even there a distinction will be made between the 
righteous and the wicked. The great truth is that 
God’s justice has to do with the settlement of the 
future destiny of men. In reading these passages and 
‘all others, let us remember that the letter killeth—the 
spirit giveth life. 


2. It is said that you do not believe that man’s “im- 
mortality” is taught nowhere in the Old Testament. 

- » Personally I do not know that you ever decided 
that this doctrine was not taught tn the “ Old Testa- 
ment,’’ but it is charged to you in this section of the 
country by an able * divine.” 


We have never denied that the doctrine of man’s 
immortality was taught in the Old Teatament, and 
the able divine in your ‘“‘section”’ is like some able 
divines in other “ sections,’ a little in haste to misap- 
prehend. We remember saying that the doctrine of 
immortality was not taught in the Pentateuch. In 
saying this we have the support of many eminent 
authorities, as Smith’s Bible Dictionary, for instance. 


? 3. Will a person be saved who isin life and walk a 
model character, who admires and strives to imitate 
the character of our Savtour, but rejects him as a 


divine redeemer ? 


! To be saved is to be brought into Christ’s Kingdom, 
‘and that is a moral condition, a state of soul, and 
Christ is a name fora definite character or group of 
qualities. Whoever accepts him by accepting the 


away of these qualities in his life and character is. 


Christ’s. Whoever accepts Christ merely as a Name 
or in a technical and theologic way, and not in sym- 
pathy and personal affinity, will miss the end of faith. 
This seems to be the meaning of our Lord when he 
said, Not every one that saith unto me Lord, Lord, 
shall enter the kingdom, but he that doeth the will of 
mny Father. See also Matt. 12:50 with ‘preceding con- 
text. 

4 Autumn leaves. 

You can varnish your autumn leaves in any one of 
various ways if you choose, but we like them better in 
their natural state, after they have been pressed and 
dried. They keep their color very well. 


5. Have the American people as a class ever lited 
beyond what the rcsources of the country are capable 


of supporting, and can the present financial distress 


be charged with any degree of justice to the extrava- 
gance of the womcn in the matter of dress? Is it not 
as well for the prosperity of the country to live up to 
our resources as to hoard our wealth or send it to for- 


_fign nations ? : 4 


No doubt much of our present financial distress is 


due to extravagance—not only of women in the mat- 
ter of dress, but also of men in the matter of cigars, 
drinks, equipages, houses and the rest. Neither coun- 
tries nor individuals are enriched by living “up to 
their resources.”” We send our wealth to foreign 
countries when we spend it on foreign luxuries. 


6. California papers and other things. 


An Indian missionary asks us to recommend good 
California newspapers to him. We cannot do that, 
por can we generally act as an intelligence office. We 
can give in this colump only information which may 
be of interest to others than the querist. Much as we 
should like to do so, we cannot direct “a suffering 
rheumatic” to hot springs, etc. To get such informa- 
would take the whole time of one man. 


7 Will you please tell me who Thomas a Kempis 
was, and what was his religious belief ? 

Thomas 4 Kempis was born in Kempen, in the dio- 
cese of Cologne, about 1580. He was a mouk in the 
convent of Mount St. Agnes and is generally, and we 
doubt not correctly, believed to be the author of the 


treatise ‘On the Imitation of Christ,” which has been 


translated more times and into more languages, an- 
cient and modern, than any other work in sacred lit- 
erature, the Holy Scriptures only excepted. It is the 
masterpiece of the religious mysticism which was the 
forerunner of the Reformation of the 16th century, 
and it has intensified the piety of innumerable Chris- 
tians of every sect and division of Christendom. His 
life was as pure, sweet, and mystical as were his writ- 
ings. : 

MINOR QUERIES.—1. Postage stamps are used in 
making papier maché, but if you wish to be entirely 
honest you will tear up your old stamps before selling 
them, as millions of them are ** washed”’ and sold for 
new by unscrupulous rogues. 2. We know of but one 
Miss Braddon who is a novelist. Is not one enough? 
3. Creedmoor is on Long Island, in Queens County. 


Hooks aud Authors. 


MR. STEDMAN’S ESSAYS. 
Victorian Poets. By Edmund Clarence Stedman. J. R. Os- 
good & $2.50. 


Co.; Boston. 


Were it not that Mr. Stedman tells us in his 
preface that this book is not the fulfillment of a delib- 
erate plan, we should say that it was in design the 
most symmetrical of critical works of its kind. The 
manner of its execution deserves equal praise; the 
authbor’s lauguage, and his command of it, is almost 
ideally perfect: he writes in the best of taste and 
temper, and while always appreciative and somctimes 
enthusiastic, is never betrayed into extravagance. 
His technical analyses of the leading English poets are 
so thorough as to deserve the study of able poets 
themselves, as well as of every one who delights in the 
power of language and rhythm; in fact, there is 
scarcely a chapter in the entire book which may not 
be read as a lesson in conscientious criticism, and the 
admirableness of the author’s temper may be gained 
by adopting his own principle that, “ after all, a critic 
speaks only for himself, and his opinion may be taken 
for what it is worth—as being always open to the 
broader criticism of those to whom it is submitted.”’ 

Mr. Stedman says, “The main purpose of this book 
is to examine the lives and productions of such British 
poets as have gained reputation within the last forty 
years. Incidentally, I hope to derive from the body 
of their verse—so various in form and thought—and 
from the record of their different experiences, correct 
ideas as to the aim and province of the Art of Poetry, 
and not a few striking illustrations of the poetic life.”’ 
Although never getting beyond the comprehension of 
the readers for whom his papers were origivally pre- 
pared, Mr. Stedman seldom forgets that he is writing 
for poets also, for he seems to find that ‘a defect with 
many of the poets (American) themselves is a cloudy 
understanding of the true mission and of what poetry 
really is.”” The author claims and demonstrates that 
he has himself no theory of poetry, nor any particular 
school to uphold: “I favor a generous eclecticism, or 
universalism, in Art, enjoying what is good, and be 
lieving that, as in Nature, the question is not whether 
this or that kind be the more excellent, but whether 
a work is excellent of its kind.” 

The poets with whom Mr. Stedman enables us to 
acquaint ourselves are Landor, Matthew Arnold, 
Proctor, Mrs. Browning, Tennyson, Robert Browning, 
Buchanan, Rossetti, William Morris, and Swinburne. 
In a chapter entitled ** The General Choir,” the author 
pays hasty but careful attention to the hundred or 
more minor poets who have written in England du- 
ring the past forty years. Each of the greater poets 
named is studied in a manner which not only brings 
to light the peculiarities and extent of his powers, but 
enables the author, without a particle of dogmatism, 
to express hisown ideas of poetry. The course of the 
collective papers, however, is to explain to us “what 
the author believes to have been the tendency of En- 
glish poetry as a whole toward 


**A reaction or transformation which surely is even now 
at hand. For that the years of transition are near an end, 
and that, in England and America, a creative poetic litera- 
ture, adapted to the new order of thought and the new aspi- 
rations of humanity, will speedily grow into form, I 
believe to be evident wherever our common tongue is the 


language of imaginative expression. The idyllic philosophy 
in which Wordsworth took refuge from the cant and melo- 
drama of his predecessors has fulfilled its immediate mission ; 
the art which was born with Keats, and found its perfect 
work in Tennyson, already seems faultily faulticss and over- 
refined. A craving for more dramatic, spontaneous utter- 
ance is prevalent with the new generation. There is an 
instinct that to interpret the hearts and souls of men and 
women is the poet’s highest function ; a disposition to throw 
aside precedents,—to study life, dialect and feeling asa our 
painters study landscape, out of doors, and at first hand. 
Considered as the floating land-drift of a new_ possession, 
even careless and faulty work after this method is eagerly 
received.”’ 

Two striking features of this book are, first, Mr. 
Stedman’s * excursus,” as he modestly calls it, in 
which he compares Tennyson with Theocritus, and 
the Victorian period with the Alexandrian; and sec- 
ondly, his comparison of Browning and Swinburne, 
from the standpoint of morality. In “ Tennyson and 
Theocritus’’ the author shows very clearly, though 
without the ‘least discredit to the British poet, who 
was Tennyson’s favorite teacher. In comparing 
Browning and Swinburne, he decides against the for- 
mer, and with considerable show of reason. It is 
gratifying to read that the unclean lines of Swin- 
burne which have been published and republished so 
often within the past ten years were written in their 
author’s early rhyming days, and that their spirit is 
one from which in his riper manhood he has 
ed altogether.”” Of Browning he says: 

* A main lesson of Browning's emotional poetry is that the 
unpardonable sin is ‘to dare something against nature." 
To set bounds to love is to commit that sin. . . . He is at 
least, as an artist, tolerant of what is called an intrigue; and 
that many complacent English and American readers do not 
recognize this speaks volumes either for their stupidity or 
for their hypocrisy and inward sympathy in a creed which 
they profess to abhor. .. . It will not do to fall back 
upon Browning’s protest, in the note to his * Dramatic 
Lyrica,’ that these are ‘s0 many utterances of so many im- 
aginary persons,’ and not hisown. For when he returns per- 
sistently to a certain theme, illustrates it in divers ways, and 
heaps the coals of genius upon it until it breaks out inte 
flame, he ceases to be objective and reveals bis secret 
thought.” 

The evidence offered in face of this view of Brown- 
ing’s own character is all from that poet’s own works, 
and seems amply sufficient to sustain the author’s 
point. But Mr. Stedman does not entirely remove the 
suspicions of any one who has followed Swinburne in 
all his writings: the ode, ‘“‘ Ave atque Vale,” from 
which the author quotes, came undoubtedly from the 
fullness of Swinburne’s heart, was written in memory 
of Beaudelaire, a poet than whom none ever exerted 
a more unhealthful influence. Nor has a year passed 
since Swinburne lashed himself into a fever of ecstacy 
in an essay entitled *‘ A Forgotten Poet,’’ over a dra- 
matic poem whose chief interest centred about the 
temptation of Joseph by Potiphar’s wife. 

To complain that we have not had enough from one 
who has given so freely as Mr. Stedman has, may seem 
evidence of ingratitude, but we cannot help regret- 


ting that he has adhered so closely to the considera- | 


tion of the technique of poetry that he has been able 
to say but little about its motive. Were he writing 
for poets only, this omission. might be overlooked, 
though even of this we have some doubt; writing as 
he did, however, for a large and impressionable audi- 
ence, he left his work incomplete at a point to which 
the attention of the general reader will be most 
strongly directed. Reading these essays we seem 
rather to be examining the mechanism of a piano than 
learning to distinguish false notes from true, To 
enable us to comprehend the mechanism of poetry 
we would not desire a better teacher than Mr. Sted- 
man, but so little beyond this stage of progress does 
he lead us that we are almost led to fly for comfort 
to the preachers, story-tellers and song-writers who 
choose verse as their method of expression. 


SANITY AND INSANITY. 


| The Borderlands of Insanity, and Other Allied Papers, being 


Andrew Wynter. P. London. G. P. Putnam’s 


Sons. New York... 

The object of the author of these papers is **to 
show how fine is the line that separates Sanity from 
Insanity, and how large is the group of persons dwell- 
ing in the neutral territory.’’ Dr. Wynter also en- 
deavors to show the error of the prevalent sysiem of 
crowding together, under a single roof, persons of all 
degrees of mental unsoundness, and of depriving them 
of association with persons of mental sanity and pur- 
pcese. The several papers of which the book is com- 
posed are entitled ‘‘The Borderlands of Insantty,”” 
‘*‘ Non-restraint in the Treatment of the Insane,”’ “The 
Training of Imbecile Children,” **‘ Eccentricities of the 
Mentally Affected,” “Brain Enigmas,” Hallucina- 
tions and Dreams,” and “The Suicidal Act.” The 
entire collection is interesting, the autbor’s Manner 
being as attractive as his matter, but the first two 
papers are, by nature of their subjects, the strongest in 
the book. 

In **The Borderlands of Insanity,’’ Dr. Wynter de- 
scribes minutely many common indications ef mental 
weakness or loss of balance. That many of these may 
have been. observed in persons who have werter be- 
come maniacs or imbeciles is no proof that the author 
mistakes the meaning of the indications to which he 
alludes; for a good constitution or a. well-balanced 
brain may long combat the dangers which threaten 
the mind. and may sustain the afaicted person until 
a fortyuate opportunity for rest restores the disturbed 
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equilibrium ; or death, due largely to some other phys- 
ical ailment, but undoubtedly hastened by any degree 
of mental alienation, may remove a person of dis- 
turbed mind before his symptoms are sufficiently 
marked to justify a suspicion of insanity. While pre- 
paring us to believe that people of unsound mind are 
far more numerous than we have been led to believe, 
Dr. Wynter cheers by his belief that a large majority 
of cases of mental disturbance can be entirely cured, 
if taken in band in time; for this very reason, there- 
fore, the indications of insanity deserve careful study. 
The paper on “ Non-restraint in the Treatment of 
the Insane”? may contain nothing which enterprising 
physicians have not already heard, but to persons 
with any knowledge of the treatment of the inmates 
of most public lunatic asylums Dr. Wyunter’s revela- 
tions will be startling, to use a very mild term. All 
American asylums are not as bad as the wards for the 
insane in Mr. Buffum’s poor-house, of which Dr. 
Holland tells us in Sevenoaks, but professional and 
non-professional visitors at most of such establish- 
ments hear and see enough of the methods of restraint 
employed to fill their respective neighborhoods with 
horror. What, then, must be the natural inference 
of the reader as he notes, in the course of Dr. Wynter’s 
remarks upon one English asylum, that ‘the number 
of hours passed by patients under restraint diminished 
from 20,423 in 1829 to a significant 0 in the year 1838,” 
that a French physician, Pinel, in charge of the prin- 
cipal asylum in Paris, began a similar experiment 
upon his worst maniac, and was so encouraged by the 
result that in the course of a few days he released 
fifty-three more; that Conolly, superintendent of the 
Hanwell Asylum in England, removed from his asy- 
lum (containing 800 patients) all mechanical means 
and methods of restraint? Only two inferences are 
possible—our superintendents of the insane are cither 
incompetent or they have worthless assistants; in 
either case, a horrible crime is being constantly per- 
petrated with the tacit consent of the public and the 
medical faculty. The experiments to which we have 
alluded are, not new. Conolly’s report was made 
more than a third of a century ago, while Pinel’s work 
began in the last century. Nor can it be claimed that 
these men had the faculty of overawing their patients, 
for Conolly’s mind is described as being “ utterly lop- 
sided—more womanly than the mind of a woman; it 
seemed to begin and end with love and sympathy.” 
As in America our business and social life, and even 
our very atmosphere, impels to overwork, consequent 
mental exhaustion and possible mental alienation, toa 
degree very uncommon in other countries, Americans 
are bound both by interest and humanity to read Dr. 
Wynter’s papers. We wish that in every State one or 
more groups of humane readers ‘might see to it that 
their respective Legislatures were tormented into tak- 
ing such action regarding the management of insane 
asylums asin this little book is indicated as best for 
the unfortunates, cheaper for the State, and more 
creditable to humanity. The removal of incompe- 
tents from offices not elective is no easy matter, but it 
is hard to imagine a class which deserves the watchful 
friendship of humanity more than the insane do. 
Where the incompetents go (except that it be seen to 
that a fair proportion of them are placed in prison 
uniforms) is of comparatively slight consequence. 


LONGFELLOW’S LATEST POEMS. 
The poem from which th | alae takes its 
name is a dramatic embodiment of the well-known 
story of Pandora. Although short, the poem has the 
manner and spirit of the old Greek tragedy. In the 
first scene we behold Hephaestus standing before the 
just finished statue of Pandora, while the gods breathe 
life into the clay. Pandora scarcely speaks, however, 
before we learn that the poet bas not chosen this 
subject for éhe sake of indulging in devious and long- 
drawn raptures over a charming woman. Mr. Long- 
fellow’s Pandora is beautiful, graceful, and consistent 
with the details and demands of the story, but great 
will be the disappointment and disgust of such of the 
** fleshly ’’ school of poets and their admirers as chance 
to purchase this volume, for Pandora is introduced 
only to point a moral—not to be excused and wor- 
shiped. The scenes between Prometbeus and his 
weak brother Epimetheus are the strongest in the 
book, as they well deserve to be, and the choruses, of 
which the author makes large use, are absolutely 
faultiess in spirit and in diction. There are noterrible 
scenes in the poem: the opening of the fatal chest, 
which would have given a lesser poet seeming excuse 
for considerable turgid writing, is followed by as little 
immediate declamation as we find in Genesis after the 
record of the biting of the apple, yet the moral—or 
the several morals—may easily be perceived: among 
them is the one expressed in the following 


CHORUS OF THE EUMEN IDES, 
** Never shall souls like these 
Escape tho Eumenides, 
The daughters dark of Acheron and Night! 
Unquenched our torches glare, 
Our scourges in the air 
Send forth prophetic sounds before they amite. 


** Never by lapse of time 
The soul defaced by crime 
Into its former self returns again ; 
For every guilty deed 
Holds in itself the seed 
Of retribution and undying pain, i 


** Never shall be the loss 
Restored till Helios 
Hath purified them with heavenly fires; 
Then what was lost is won, 
And the new life begifn, 
Kindled with nobler passions and desires.”’ 

The extreme simplicity of this poem, and the utter 
absence of any signs of a striving after effect, may 
at first blind many readers to the perfection of the 
poet's technical skill and the clearness of his vision as 
a moralist, but familiarity with the poem, and any 
attempt to criticise its parts, will speedily reveal its 
author’s perfect sense of artistic fitness and finish, as 
well as his power of subordinating form to purpose. 

This volume contains, also, the author’s exquisite 
‘** Hanging of the Crane,”’ which has heretofore appear- 
ed only in a form too costly to be enjoyed by the mul- 
titude; ‘‘ Morituri Salutamus,”’ so full of noble sugges- 
tion and promise; ‘‘ Birds of Passage, Flight the 
Fourth,” in which are found some acquaintances of 
recent date, and a ‘*‘ Book of Sonnets.’’ The contri- 
butions to this last named collection number eighteen, 
the last one beiug an Italian version of its predecessor. 
Each of these sonnets has more than technical excuse 
for its existence: the first five, inscribed to ** Three 


Friends of Mine’’ overflow with appreciative, tender 


longing. One of the best in the entire collection is 
the followiag, on 
THE SOUND OF THE SEA. 
“ Tho sea awoke at midnight from its sleep, 
And round the pebbly beaches far and wide 
I heard the first wave of the rising tide 
Rush outward with uninterrupted sweep; 
A voice out of the silence of the deep, 
A sound mysteriously multiplied 
As of a cataract from the mountain’s side 
Or roar of winds upon a wooded steep. 
So comes to us at times, from the unknown 
And inaccessible solitudes of being 
The rushing of the sea-tides of the soul ; 
And inspirations that we deem our own 
Are some divine foreshadowing and foresceing 
Of things beyond our reason or control.’’ 


OTHER NEW BOOKS. 


Toward the Strait Gate, by Rev. F. F. Burr, 
D.D., author of Ecce Calum, Ad Fidem, etce., is pub- 
lished as *“*the natural successor to Ad Fidem.” It 
views the reader as having been brought to accept the 
Bible as a divine message, and seeks to conduct him 
from this point, step by step, to a Scriptural conver- 
sion. The writer assumes that his readers have a 
general acquaintance with the Bible, and admits the 
correctness of the leading deductions therefrom: 

—‘all such truths they have read and heard about, almost 

daily, from childhood, and admit quite as distinctly as they 
do the authority of the Bible itself. They need to have 
them emphasized, made vivid by illustrations, brought to 
bear on the mind in their proper order and relations—but 
they do not neel to have them mad: known. To deal with 
such persons as if they were bare of all Scriptural knowledge 
is to throw a certain air of unreality and misapplication over 
the whole dealing. It also unnecessarily narrows at any 
given point the range for cogent expostulation. The work 
to be done is chiefly one of persuading—of persuading men 
to a vastly important and vastly resisted step—and for doing 
this, one can hardly have too wide scope for argument and 
appeal.’’ 
The author’s point is well made. But then presents 
itself the important question, Will the unconverted 
read such books? We can see how many of Mr. Burr's 
arguments might do excellent service when offered 
from the pulpit to the unconverted who form a por- 
tion of every congregation, but in a land where relig- 
ious books are so unpopular, even among religious 
people, that they seldom pay the expenses of publica- 
tion unless loaded with a price out of keeping with 
their cost, we may be pardoned for wondering how a 
mass of printed arguments, no matter how good, can 
be brought to bear upon sinners.. (Lockwood, Brooks 
& Co.) 

Faith and Patience, by Sophy Winthrop, is a 
charming little story with the suggestion of plot 
enough fora strong novel; rigbt-minded people will 
rejoice, however, that the author resisted any tempta- 
tion she may have had to work her material into a 
conventional novel. The characters are few and 
good; prominent among them are three old single 
ladies of good but decayed family; this trio live hum- 
bly in the family homestead in a now flourishing sea- 
port town, and own liitle besides a private cemetery 
and a vacant lot which one of them gives away in 
charity while she is earning her living by the hardest 
of work. Among the other characters are Faith, who 
first appears in the guise of a motherless baby in a 
hospital; a ne’er-do-weel brother of the old ladies, who 
loses the last of their property in a silver mine, a 
sagacious cat who is justly named Solomon, a rich 
city girl, and her clever boy-cousin. The book is an 
excellent one for Sunday-schocla, but no one out of 
Sunday-school would suspect it of being a religious 
book. (Randolph. 81.00.) 


Messrs. J. R. Osgood & Co. are publishing a new 
edition of Hawthorne's works, The Scarlet Letter and 
The House of the Seven Gables having already ap- 
peared. The typographical appearance, except that 
the volumes are considerably thicker, reminds one of 
the books of the “ Little Classics’’ series. The series 
promises, on account of its sightliness and cheapness, 
to be a favorite, and we should not be surprised if its 
publication were to lead to much reading of Haw- 
thorne by a generation which at present knows him 


| 


only by name. Hawthorne is certainly more useful 
and less injurious to the people of to-day than he was 
to those of his own time: then, when most novels 
were mere romances, Hawthorne’s books fell into the 
hands of readers who, by reason of possessing much 
unengaged intellect, were made morbid by them, but 
to-day the novel reader of intellectual tastes has so 
many books to choose from that he is hardly likely to 
be unduly influenced by any single writer. Haw- 
thorne was too frequently gloomy and fautastic, but 
no author—nor any preacher—ever kept more con- 
stantly in view the power and duty of conscience, tbe 
fitness of right-doing, and the inevitableness of retri- 


bution. Nor did any other novelist ever give us so 


many graceful fancies, powerful comparisons, and 
subtle studies of character. Now that a hundred re- 
viewers, lecturers, and editors of school-readers have 
called attention to Hawthorne’s faults, we believe his 
books may be freely read not only without harm, but 
with considerable profit in otber directions than that 
of simple intellectual entertainment. (31.25 per vol- 
ume). 


Any one attempting to treat, in a single volume, 


twelve centuries of Roman History deserves great. 


credit if he makes a book which dees not repel read- 
ers by its dryness. It would seem that a large volume 
would hardly contain the mere annals of Rome dur- 
ing so long a period: yet Merivale, in his General 
History ef Rome, gives us seven hundred pages of 
text which, if not brilliant, is never confused, hur- 
ried, fragmentary or uninteresting. The period treat- 
ed is from the foundation of the city, B.C. 753, to the 
fall of Augustulus, A. D. 476. Itis very seldom that a 
writer who, like Merivale, has had unlimited space in 
which to give the results of his historical researches, 
can be successful at condensation, but the volume be- 
fore us contains a faithful miuviature of its author's 
larger work, and is in every respect the best single- 
volume history of Rome that has yet been published. 
Five good maps accompany the work. (Appletons.) 


Mr. Russell’s Library Notes is a book of decided- 
ly original nature. The conten's are arranged after 
the manner of essays, these being composed almost 
wholly of short extracts from noted writers. The 
course of the essays thus constructed is not always as 
even as might be desired in the interest of literary 
elegance, but the value and suggestiveness of the ma- 
terial used enables the reader to overlook a fault for 
which the compiler is not to blame. This method of 
presenting choice literary fragments to the public is 
preferable to any other, for it compels the reader to 
muke immediate application of the ideas and argu- 
ments offered him. Were this book in circulating 
libraries of the average grade, we believe it would be- 
guile many nonsense-lovers into passing a few mo- 
ments in such intellectual society as they sorely need. 
(Hurd & Houghton: $2.00.) 


Messrs. E. J. Hale & Son have just published a 
volume entitled Drawn from Life, the larger portion 
of the contents consisting of sketches of ‘‘ Young Ger- 
tlemen’”’ and Young Couples’’ by Charles Dickens. 
These sketches were written after “ Pickwick "’ was 
finished, and were suggested by the success of a similar 
series upon ‘*“ Young Ladies,’’ by a young collegian 
who wrote under the nom de plume of ** Quiz,’”’ whose 
papers are also republished in this volume, the general 
contents being illustrated by ‘‘Phiz.’’ Dickens's 
sketches leave no one in doubt as to who was their 
author. His subjects were such as admitted of carica- 
ture, and the author improved his opportunities. 


The contents of Little Lessons for Little House- 
keepers, a small pampblet of 32 pages, consist of the 
instructions given to the pupils of the Wilson Indus- 
trial School. The questions and answers do not ex- 
ceed a hundred, but even among these are many 
which contain new ideas for the majority of high 
priced servants—we wished we dared to say that not 


‘all housekeepers can answer all these simple questions 


(Randolpbh.) 


BOOKS RECEIVED. 
The receipt of all new delivered at the Editorial 
of ‘this paper will 


correctly. 


earlicst 


tin this respect. 
cases.) 


Authors and Titles Publishers. Price. 
Author of wide. “wide World,” Say and Do Series.”’ 6 vols. 


Ca 750 
Author of Cotta Family,’’ ** Note-Book of the Ber- 
“Apples of of ac Brooks & Co., 1 00 
Bramston, A., “Ral 1 2% 
Cranch, C. P., **Tho ird and the Beil. 200 
“Chatterbox, fo r 1875. Hews co 1 
Dickens, Charles, ‘Drawn from Life. ¥.Hale& Son. 1£ 
Emerson, Nannette 8.. Folks’ . Carleton. 1% 
“France, A Brief Hi ‘8. Barnes & Co. 150 
rnsey, n, “The Heiress 
Gue y cy e “3 Union. 
ham, M. B., 
Lat “Rose and R toof-Tree Osgood. 150 
“Little Pilgrim Queéstion-Book, Cong. Pub. Soc. 
“Nation uestion- : e,”’ for older oO 
,, Cone Pub. Soc. 
“Moody and in Britain and apd 
Fardolph, rer. 75 
Palmer, Ray, es & 400 
Robinson, Rev. ¢ .D. * Psalms and tie Spirit- 
Smith, Julie P., “Courtin’ an 
ord, Mrs. D. P.. “frisk arid Tiis Flock...E. P. Dutton & Co. 2 25 
Stretton, Hesba, ‘Brought Dodd & Mead. 
“Sunday Reading for the Young. oo ae m. News Co., bds. 1 50 
Taylor, Benj. F., of Y Griggs &Co. 400 
D nea ou 
Wood, Mrs. Henry, rrying 


nave also received current numbers of following pabli- 
on'’a Month! y— Missionary Record —Livrs Stocl: 


“Bary neott’a—Michigan Tracher—Erangelical Christendom—Am. 8.8 
Miss. Rec 
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Business Department. 


NEARLY every advertiser, who 
makes. advertising pay, contracts 
through a responsible Agency, ex- 
perience having taught them to avail 
themse!ves of the services of those 
who have made the business a study. 
‘The Agency of Geo. P. Rowell & Co., 
No. 41 Park Row, New York, is the 


- most competent in the country, and 


many of the largest advertisers make 
all their contracts through them.— 
Exchange. 


THE Yourn’s CoMPANION, of Boston, 
iz a thoroughly wide-awake pager, having 
among its contributors such writers gg 


- TROWBRIDGE, EDWARD EGGLESTON, Rev. 


M. BAKER, Dr. I. I. HAYES, GEORGE M. pd 
LowtIsaA M. ALCOTT, REBECCA HARDING DAVIS, 
HARRIET PRESCOTT SPOFFORD, LOUISE CHAND- 
LER MOULTON. No writers more attractive 
in the country, and no publication for young 
people more enterprising and useful. 


“Saratoga Springs 


ns for going to Dr. Strong’s Remedial 
Tastitute. Ww with circular describing 

other Baths, Elec- 
trical A atten equalizer, &c,, will be sent 
on application. Nervous, Lung, Female, and 
other chronic diseases a uty. 


J. H. Cort, successor * N. Cort & Son, 
94 Beekman St. manufacturer of the 
American im Gastight, t, Set and Portable 
Furnaces. Th icto es, the Fame 
Fire-place Heater, and ies or heating and 
cook tenn. By purposes in great variety. All goods 


CRANDALL, of Brook n, known as the 

* Child’s Boncfactor,” nvented a new toy 

called the Centennial Biitence It is cheap, 

simple, and jnterestiag® and with it all can 

+“ make a joyful noise. advertisement in 
another column.—Exchange. 


** Reading without Tears.” 


sen you would relieve your eyes of hurtful strain: 

£ x0 ou would preveat loss of sight, or sv soothe the 
t to your eyes as to render reading 
as well as mental pleasure, use iamond 
Spectacless,”’ beving a small stamped on 
air. Sold by authorized Spencer 
©. M. Co., 16 Maiden Lane, N. Y. 


Covens and Colds are often over- 
looked. <A continuance for any length of 
time causes irritation of the Lungs or some 
chronic Throat Disease. Brown's Bronchial 

oches’”’ are an effectual CouGH REMEDY. 


Au disputes in weight can be quickly 
#ettled on the scales of Jones of Binghamton. 


DIED. 


cht Long Island, November 13, Rev. 
Charles Hoover, aged 74 years, 


EMPIRE PIANO. 


DURABLE, MAGNIFICENT TONE, HANDSOME 
CASES, AGKAF¥E TREBL 
THE BEST PIANO. OCTAVES. 
AT THE LOWEST PRICE. 


FULLY WARRANTED. 
AL TERMS TO AGENTS. 


LIB 
Bend for illustrated list. 
' WM. A.POND & CO., M47 BROADWAY, N.Y. 


ts A CARD. 
‘7 TO THE OF THIS PAPER. 
AMBERS’ 
STERLING PIANOS. 


“SPECIAL SAFE OFFER.” 
MARK! WRITE! 


READ! 
Before you buy. send for information, circulars, 
and price list. Guarantad unlim Pianos sent 
for and satisfaction assured and money 
saved by our * Special Safe Offer.” Address CHAM- 
BERS PIANO FACTORY, 306 4TH Avenue, N. Y. 


AUTOMATIC” 


WILLCOX & GiBBS S. M. CO. in- 
vite the public to call and inspect 
this marvel of Sewing Machine 
mechanism—unquestionably the 
greatest invention in Sewing 
Machines since their introduc- 
tion; completely revolutionizes 
the art of machine sewing, 
Visitors are delighted. 


Call and See. 


MAIN OFFICE: 
No. 658 Broadway (cor. Bond), New York. 
Branches in Leading Cities, 


Prospectus on application. z 


Tales,’’ (32.00), 


NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


Scribner, Armstrong &Co., 
PUBLISHERS, 


743 & 745 Broadway, N. Y., 
HAVE NOW READY: 
A MAGNIFICENTLY ILLUSTRATED WORK ON 


LN 
And Its Native Princes. 


Translated from the French of Louis 
Rousselet. With 317 Illustrations, 
from designs by the most cele- 
brated artists, many of 
them full-page, and 
six Maps. 

One vol., super-royal quarto, in the following 
styles: 

Cloth, full gilt edges, with elegant and elabor- 
ate stamp in gilt and black (in @ box)... .... $25 
Half Morocco extra, with full gilt edges (ina 
Morocco full gilt edges (in @ DOX)..........000005 $35 
From the Nation. 

* Nothing more admirable or more authentic has 
ever been done for‘ India.’”’ _ 

From the New York Daily Tribune. 

“The external array of this superb volume, 
which might vie in luxury with the treasures of 
Solomon, is in admirable keeping with the variety 
and interest Of its contents. It is certain that no 
more attractive and beautiful specimens of en- 
graving and letter-press will be found among the 
holiday offerings of the present season, but they 
are in no wise superier to the splendid descriptive 
sketches which form the staple of the work. 
Rarely has a volume borne the imprint of an 
American publisher combining in so high a degree 
the best qualities of a library of information anda 
cabinet of art.” 


LIST OF NEW BOOKS. 


A Companion Volume to * Roundabout Rambles.”’ 


TALES OUT OF SCHOOL. 
By FRANK R. STOCKTON. 
1 vol., quarto, cloth, over 150 INustrations, $2.20. 
A New and Cheap Edition of 


HEADLEY'S WASHINGTON AND 
HIS GENERALS. One vol., Bmo, cloth, with 
numerous steel portraits,........ 

lll. : 


THE NEW ROBINSON CRUSOE. 


Jules Verne’s ‘ Mysterious Island.” 
The First Part is now Ready. 
DROPPED FROM THE CLOUDS. 
With 3 full-page Illustrations. Ip one vol., crown 
Svo, cloth, attractively bound, $2. 

IV. ; 
TWENTIETH THOUSAND. 
DR. HOLLAND’S SEVENOAKS. A 
Novel. Wane, $1 75 
if 
GILDER’S (R. W.) THE NEW DAY. 


A Poem in Songs and Sonnets. Dlustrated. 


VI. 

NADAL’S (E. S.) IMPRESSIONS OF 

LONDON SOCIAL LIFE. 1mo.......... $1 
VIL. 


PERSONAL RECOLLECTIONS OF 
LAMB, HAZLITT AND OTHERS. (In “ Bric- 
@-Brac Series.’') Dlustrated................ 31 


For sale bygall Booksellers. Any or ail sent, prepaid, 
on receipt of the price, bifthe pubtishers. 


ft the recent publications of G. P. 
PUTNA™’S SONS, ith Ave.and 2d &t., 
New York, may be found the following» 

WILSON’S ABODE OF SNOW, ($2.25). a 
record of travel in the Himalaya, which the critics 
call the “‘ most interesting volume of travel of the 
year.”” The N. Y. Nation says of this: * The au- 
thor is evidently a man of large experience and of 
large and varied ability, and he discusses all 
things—his personal adventures, Indian politics, 
the Tibetan religion, questions of ethnography— 
with excellent point and force. A new and valu- 
able contribution to African literature will be 
found in ANDERSON’S “NOTES OF TRAV- 
EL IN SOUTHWESTERN AFRICA, ($2.20), 
while the comprehensive ** LIRRARY ATLAS 
OF MODERN, CLASSICAL. AND HIS- 
TORICAL GEOGRAPHY,” consisting of 100 
Maps with descriptive letterpress, gives in a con- 
venient form and ata low price, ($14.00), informa- 
tion and statistics which heretofore have been 
obtainable only through the purchase of several 
bulky volumes. 

In CHILDREN’S BOOKS special attention 
is asked for the following, which will be found 
more than usually attractive to boys and girls: 
GEO. CARY EGGLESTON’S “BIG BROTH. 
($1.50),a capital volume of Indian war 
frontier adventure. THE HISTORY OF MY 
FRIENDS; or, Home Life with Animals, (#1.75), 
a charming series of anecdotes of horses, dogs, 
cats, birds, &c., &c., and a new edition -of MRS. 
AUSTIN’S fascinating Story “‘ MOONFOLK: a 


True Account of the Home of the eoinmed 


Three 
Choice Books. 


ILLUSTRATED. 


“MAN IN THE MOON, 


AND OTHER PEOPLE,” $2.00. 
By R. W. RAYMOND. 


The mom of the children’s -¥ 
— this bundle of fancies and — 
‘ Ty is really worth while to give t 
allegories and fables even to a child who has read 
Hans Ciristian Andersen, and that is saying con- 


“HEADS AND TAILS: 


Studies and Stories of Pets.” 82.00. 
By CRACE CREENWOOD. 


Like all of Grace Breen weed books, always 
attractive and in seas« The mechanical 
execution of this volumes ‘cannot be too highly 

prai The and skill of the are 
proverbial.”—st. Louse Baptist. 


“SIR PHILIP. SIDNEY: 


HIS LIFE AND TIMES.’’ $1.50. 


“ Worthy of a place as an English classic.’”’— 
‘Pa. ) Commercial. 
A book well deserving the beautiful binding 
and printing into which the Ferds have put it. 
} hroughout shows a grace and skill of 
workmanship that make ita rare biography. rN, 
au. 


*,*For sale au bovkacilers. Sent, post-pa on 
recript of J. B. FORD & 0., 


THE ATLANTIC 


FOR DECEMBER 
PRESENTS MANY ATTRACTIVE PAPERS. 


HENRY JAMES, JR., brings his capital story 
of ** Roderick Hadseon’’ to aclose, and W. D. 
HOWELLS gives two more chapters of his new 
novel, ** Private Theatricals.”” CHARLES 
FRANCIS ADAMS, JR., contributes a second 
chapter on ** Railroad Accidents,’’ and MRS. 
FRANCES ANNE KEMBLE continues her 
entertaining “* Old Woman’s Gossip.’’ H. H. 
describes Colorado scenery under the title of “A 
Symphony in Yellow and Red; F. B. SAN- 
BORN narrates the closing scenes at Harper’s 
Ferry in ‘**The Virginia Campaign of John 
Brown;’ H. H. BOYESEN writes of **The 
Romantic School of Literature in Ger- 
many?’ and LOUISE STOCKTON contrib- 
utes an excellent short story, entitled ** Kirby’s 
Coals of Fire.”’ The Poetry of the number 
is by C. P. CRANCH, JOHN BOYLE 
O'REILLY, EDGAR FAWCETT, and others. 
The department of Recent Literature contains 
reviews of Whittier’s ‘‘Mabel Martin,” Russcll’s 
** Library Notes,” Mark Twain’s “ Sketches,” and 
other recent books; and those of Art and Masic 
are weil filled, the latter being devoted to Dr. Hans 
von Batow's first concert in the United States. 


For sale everywhere. * 


THE PROGRAMME OF THE 


ATLANTIC FOR i876 


Includes contributions from the ablest and best 
writers in the country. LONGFELLOW, 
LOWELL, HOLMES, and WHITTIER will 


furnish, as hitherto, their latest and best produc- | 


tions to the public through the ATLANTIC. WAR- 
NER and ALDRICH will write of Eastern and 
Continental Travel; GEN. HOWARD will give 
his recollections of Gettysburg and other famous 
battles of the War; and MARK TWAIN will 
contribute some of his inimitable papers. MR. 
HOWELLS’S story, **Private Theatricals,’’ 
MRS. KEMBI.E’S* ‘Old Woman’s Gossip,” 
and MR. ADAMS'S papers on Railroads will 
be among the special features of the year, and new 
attractions will be constantly added. 

TERMS: Single or specimen numbers, 35 
cents. Yearly subscription, $4.00, postage free. 


SPECIAL NOTICE. 


The November and December ATLANTIC (contain- 
ing the opening chapters of Mr. Howwells’s new story) 
will be sent free to all new subecribers for 1876 who 
remit the full subscription price of $4.00 direct to the 
Publishers before December loth. For 85.00 sent direct 
to them the Publishers will send the ATLANTIC 
through 1876,and a superb, life-size portrait of the 
poet Longfellow, just completed and one of the finest 
pictures of the kind ever published. This portrait can 
be purchased only by subscribers to the ATLANTIC. 


Remittances by mail should be sent by a money- 
order, draft on New York or Boston, or registered 
letter to H. O. HOUGHTON & Co., Riverside Press, 
Cambridge, Mass. 


H. 0. HOUGHTON & COMPANY, Boston. 
HURD & HOUGHTON, New York. _ 


HARPER'S PERIODICALS. 


One copy of either HARPER’S MAGAZINE, HAR- 
PER’S WEEKLY, or HARPER'S BAZAR will 
be sent for one year, POSTAGE PREPAID by 
the Publishers,to any Subscriber in the United 
States, on receipt of Four Dollars. 

HARPER'S MAGAZINE, HARPER'S WEFEKLY, and 
HARPER’S BAZAR, for one year, $19.00; or any 
two for $7.00; postage prepaid by the Publishers. 
An Extra Copy of either the MAGAZINE,WEEKLY 
or BAZAR will be sent gratis for crery Club of 
FIVE SUBSCRIBERS at $4 00 cach, in one remit- 
tance; or, Six Copies for $20 00, without extra 
copy; postage prepaid by the Publishers. - 


HARPER'S CATALOGUE will be sent Sy mail, an 
receipt oF Ten Cenia. 
HARPER & BROTHERS, 
New York, 


Scribner for December 


SCRIBNER for December is a notable num- 
ber in the quantity as well as the quality of 
its material, centaining 160 octavo pages, with 
seventy illustrations. There are installments 
of TWO SERIAL STORIES, SEVENOAKS, by 
Dr. HOLLAND, which is here finished, and 


CABRIEL CONROY 
By BRET HARTE. 


SHORTER Srories, SKETCHES OF TRAVEL, 
with Pictures from the NILE, and in SPAIN; 
Poems, with Illustrations; “ Pictures from 
Japan ;’’ Essays on Labor and Finance; be- 
sides an unusual variety and interest in the 
Editorial Departments. 

But the Papers which will be likely to at- 
tract widest attention, are Two [lustrated 
Narratives of Exploration, the one in the Oid 
World and the other in the New: 

“THE DISCOVERY of the SITE of 
SOLOMON’S TEMPLE ”—made by Prof. 
BESWICK, and a chapter of discovery in lower 
Colorado, entitled **THE ANCIENT 
PROVINCE OF TUSAYAN,” by Major 
POWELL, one of the most interesting and im- 
portant of his contributions to our knowledge 
of that strange and hitherto almost unex- 
plored region. 

The present installment of GABRIEL CoK- 
RoY, by Bret HARTE, will more than justify 
the praise bestowed upon the opening chap- 
ters. 

The Boston Post says: o5x 

“Ifthe foreshadow fairly those 

hat 4a ucceed, i stand almost unrivaled 
> Sala fiction, and quite unrivaled as the 
representative of that fresh and spontaneous lit- 
erary culture that has acquired unwonted strength 
a in the far Wes a serial tha 
every new number of SCRIBNER’S eagerly sought, 
if it haa nothing eise to recommend it.’ 


The Springfield (Mass.) Republican says: 

“The picture ia powerfully done. The iliimit- 
able show is spread before you; you stop atthe 
blazed pine and read the ery for help from the 
canon; then a haggard, starving man hurries inte 
the landscape, the more to impress the image 
its desolation. Tho artistic preparation foe the 
of that brutalized campin the canoo 
perfect 


The Canadian Ilustrated News says: 

“ All that is expected- of it ts fulfilled in the 
opening chapters, which are replete with sersa- 
tional power, and if the rest of the work main- 
tains this standard, we shall have found at last the 
American rovel.’ 


The Hartford Courant says: 


“ The study of American progress would be fn- 
complete withcut a hag a of the life which 
Mr. Harte writes about. his way his writings 
are of importance, and ret a national treas- 
ure.”’ 


The S. S. Times of Philadelphia, says: 

“Bret Harte’s opening description of a mow 
storm in the Sierras is worthy ofa picce alongside 
of Dickens’s picture of the storm on the sea-coaet 
in ‘ David Coppertield.’ 

The Cincinnati Gazette says: 

“The style reminds one strongly | of the vivid 
prologue of Sue’s ‘ Wandering Jew. 

The Pittsburgh Chronicle says: 

“It is a wonderful picture, and the story with 


sucha fascinating opening carnot foil of m- 
ing one of the great novels of the yeer.”’ 
Scribner will begin, in January, another 


AMERICAN SERIAL Story, by an American 
author, an Historical Romance: 


PHILIP NOLAN’S FRIENDS, 


By EDWARD EVERETT HALE. 


The scene of this story is laid in Louisiana 
and Texas, at a time when that territory was 
first Spanish, then French, and then Ameri- 
can, and when war was imminent to ob- 
tain the control of the mouth of the Micsis- 
sippi. Itis likely to be the great Romance of 
the Mississippi valley, as GABRIEL Conroy 
will be of the Pacific elope. 

SCRIBNER’S MONTHLY is now rec- 
ognized, both in this country and in England, 
as the great representative American Maga- 
zine. 

Encouraged by the favor accorded to it by 
a generous public, we sha!l aim, during the 
Centennial year, to eclipse its former achieve- 
mentsin both its Literary and Art Depart- 
ments. 

SCRIBNER is sold by a!l First-Class Rooksel- 
lers and Newsdealers, at 34 a year, or 3 cents 
a number. 


Gill’s Library of Select Novels 


BY EMINENT AUTHORS. 
Pablished: 
THE WAGES OF SLN. A Romance of Fash- 
ae Society Life. By Edmund Yates. Paper, 


A HERO OF THE PEN. The most brilitant 
= Ki the season. y erner, author of 
uck.”” Paper, 75 cents; Cloth, 
our OF THE DEEP. An exciting new novel. 

y Mrs, Henry Wood, author of * t Lynne.’* 

ENT WITNESS. A genuine “ sen- 
THE =I novel. By Yates. Paper, 


cents. Cloth, $1.50, 

FOR A WOMAN’S SAKE. A werful ro- 
mance. By “the Wilkie Collins of Germany.” 


w HU MOROUS SERIES— 
TREASU RE TROVE SERIES. By the 
THORS, comprising their chvicest hu- 


. Ba glesques Vol. Il, Trav 


ges. 
speci sale at the Maite paid, 
receipt of price. WM™M & ee 

No. 309 Vashington Boston, Masa. 


EV.S. H. PLATT’S Faith Cure of lame- 
nessa, of 2% years’ standing: a comp lete setate- 
ment by himself, 4 pp., by.mail, lc. Also Union in 


KLNG, 37 Vv Park Row, N . Y. 


reedom from contemplation of gran- 


Christ, an illustrated Ge. year. 3 Months 
Free. Agents wan iberal terms. Send to 8. 
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MOODY AND SANKEY. 


HE career of Messrs. Moody and Sankey in 
Great Britain and in America excites inter- 
est of a two-fold character. Thousands would be 
glad to know whether their great success depends 
upon courses which others may employ, and 
whether their method may be adopted by ordi- 
nary men with hope of success. But, aside from 
such practical reasons, many look into the subject 
asastudyin philosophy. A large criticism of the 
men and their methods may serve both kinds of 
inquirers. 
Mr. Moody is about 40 years old, six feet high, 


broad across the shoulders, girting full forty 


inches around his chest, an ample stomach, 
though by no means corpulent. His head is well 
formed, large in the frontal region, his features 
good and comely. The face is honest, sincere, 
and trustworthy. He would have been of com- 
manding appearance, but that his neck is short, 
and his head sits low upon his shoulders. No | 
one can look upon him with the eye of a physiol- 
ogist without perceiving not only that he is built 
for great endurance, but that he has extraordi- 
nary capacity for generating vital force. _The 
abundance and continuity of a vital current qual- 
ify him to move men by the mere force of his 
being, aside from the push of his intellect, and 
give him likewise a recuperative force which re- 
pairs, hour by hour, the wastes resulting from 
incessant excitement. With an organization as 
much adapted to generate force as is a steam en- 
gine, with perfect health, a hopeful and cheerful 
disposition, with inexhaustible endurance, Mr. 
Moody is by his physical endowments prepared 
for his work. 

Looking at his natural endowments of mind 
and heart, Mr. Moody has admirable common 
sense. His mind is not reflective or philosophic, 
but perceptive and practical. He hasa natural 
insight of the dispositions of men, and is by nature 
a good manager of men, and this original gift has 
been well developed by twenty years of experi- 
enee in mission work among the outlying popula- 
tion of large cities. He has shrewd humor, a 
ready wit, is quick in perception, and apt in 
meeting sudden exigencies. He has a mind stored 
fuH of homely wisdom, such as belongs to the 
great mass of the common folks. He manages 
religious affairs just as he would the equivalent 
business affairs of his hearers, without pretense, 
without finery, or mystery, but with good sense. 
earnestness and transparent honesty. Moody is 
a full man of the world in the best sense. He isa 
man among men, working for his fellows. He is 
a layman. He never apes professional manners. 
He has no sect, no system, no church, no ritual, 
no method, that are half so dear to him as are the 
meu right before him. He is careless of logic in 
its philosophical relations. He does not experi- 
ence any anxiety about the safety of theology. 
His only concern is about living and dying men. 
The relation of truths to each other has no charm 
to him, but the relation of a salient truth to the 


is like a knight in battle, who cares not a farthing 


to what botanical family the shaft of his spear 
belongs, but only how he may win a victory with 
it in the day of battle. | 

The exceeding practicalness of his mind is not 
distorted by world-surrounding moral sympathies 
or by those wide-reaching and constructive imag- 
inations which are at once the power and the 
weakness of such men as Edwards—their relative 
weakness in their own day compared with their 
power through long periods of time. Moody is 
not working for the universe, but for the town in 
which he stands and the audience right before him. 
It is this intense practicalness as distinguished 
from a philosophical temper, which leads to the 
selection of the truths which he employs. The fun- 
damental idea of Mr. Moody is, that Christ is to 
come a second time to reconstruct the world, and 
that that coming may be at any hour—this year, 
this month, to-morrow, perhaps ; that the world 
will never be made any better by any or all human 
influences, and will go on from bad to worse till 
Christ comes with power to destroy and rebuild; 
that all labor in building up society as such, and 
all laws, governments, industries, institutions, 
will fail to ameliorate the condition of the great’ 
world which ‘“‘ lieth in wickedness,” and that we 
can do no more than to snatch as many as possi- 
ble from impending ruin, without any thought 
or waste of time upon human society. To him 
the world is a wreck, fast foundering. It is no 
use to try to save it. Its leaks cannot be stopped. 


| It is steadily settling. It can never be towed to 


harbor. It must inevitably go under. All that 
can be done is to get a life-boat to it, and save as 
many of its passengers as possible. Everything 
else is labor thrown away. 

Meditative men have held these views before. 
But they held them as contemplative men hold 
other airy and tenuous beliefs, far up above the 
realm of facts, in the repository of faith-pictures ; 
in the realm of the head, and not of the hands. 
But Mr. Moody has his beliefs within reach of his 
hands. He must bé ablé to turn them to use, to 
handle them at once for practical results. And 
like a thoroughly sincere and honest man as he is, 
Mr. Moody makes the first use of these faiths to 
his own soul. He has renounced the business, the 
cares, the sympathies of the world, and concen- 


trated every force of his being upon the one work }- 


of saving men from a wreck which may go down 
at any hour. He works for it just as a heroic 
heart would work for living men on a real wreck. 
He is not working for a sect, nor for a school, nor 
for a theology, nor for the materials of a remote 
result. He is in downright earnest to persuade 
every man he can to put himself out of danger 
by laying hold of Christ. It is not even Christian 
character, rich, broad and fruitful, that he seeks, 
though no one more than he appreciates and 
loves it. But, as no one would think while rescu- 
ing men from a wreck of teaching them the 
duties of citizenship, but only how to escape in- 
stant death, so Mr. Moody remits to others the 
duty of training Christian men. His duty is to 
snatch them back from death to life. 

It is his aim to give men a right start, to en- 
list them, and leave others to drill and regiment 
them. Those who say that his work will be 
superficial, that his converts will not endure, 
that no real Christian character can _ result, 
should remember that an Evangelist is a special- 
ist, and only gathers men into churches as neg- 
lected children are gathered into schools, and if 
they fall away the fault is in the church and not 
in the Evangelist. And this will not seem, from 
Mr. Moody’s standpoint, to be so superficial as it 
may seem to others, for Mr. Moody believes that 
if the seed of grace is once sown it will never be 
uprooted. Once aChristian always a Christian ; 
and therefore if he can bring men to the just ex- 
ercise of true faith, they will never fall away but 
be finally saved. 

No mistake could be more complete than to 
suppose that these gentlemen plunge into their 
work with a blind zeal without well-defined pro- 
cesses founded on ample experience. They per- 
fectly understand the conditions under which it 
is possible to excite the attention, to warm the 
heart, to enkindle an infectious zeal. They regard 
natural laws as ordinances of God, and adminis- 
ter them obediently and reverently. 

Their preaching never deals in the systematic 
forms of truth, never rises to sublime heights of 
imagination. Their heavenis not glowing with 


unearthly light like the Revelator’s, nor is their 
hell vast and dramatic like Dante's. In a far 
lower key is their sermon pitched, and it depends 


heart of man is of intense practical interest. He. 


for its power more upon the social emotions to 


which it is addressed than upon any power of its 
own over the reason and imagination in their 


loftier moods. 


Mr. Moody does not shrink from a faithful ex: 
position of men’s sinfulness, nor from warnings of 
their great danger in the life to come. Yet, the 
predominant character of his ministry is persua- 
sive, hopeful, encouraging. He gives continual 
prominence to the remedy. The hymus sung 


most frequently are tender, yearning, persuading. 
Both sermon and song inspire in men the con- — 


ception of a Christ ‘‘ waiting to be gracious.” 
Consider now what a flood is set in motion when 
all the sorrows of mother-hearts, the anguish of 
wives, the distress of those whose affections are 
betrayed, lacerated, crushed, begin to move 
toward a sympathizing Saviour! What cares, 
what burdens, what undisclosed fears, what rasp- 
ing anxieties, disappointments, vexations; what 


bankruptcies, or fears of loss, or poverty; what | 


shame, remorse and anguish are found in every 
great assembly of thousands of men! Present to 


such a multitude a sympathetic God, a pitying - 


Saviour, a helping Spirit, and the current will 
move with a power like the tides which follow 
the heavenly bodies. 


It is not the power of the sermon or hymn, but - 


the motion of a thousand hearts in the audience 


that explain the phenomena of their meetings. ‘ 


The strong features of the movement under Mr. 


Moody may be summed up thus: The concentra- — 


tion of a strong man upon his fellows to persuade 


them to practice the truths which they already ~ 


know ; the presentation of such a God as again, 
as in Christ’s day, brings to him the poor, the 


friendless, the suffering ; the predominant use of | 


motives of hope, rather than of fear; the use of 


hymns and songs to bring home the truth to the -- 
social affections-; the incessant and pervading use ~* 


of the very text and material of God’s word, in its 
very thread, instead of sermons woven out of 
that thread ; thus employing that reverence of 
the common people, their familiar knowledge, as 
well as the intrinsic power wrapped up in that 
Book of Strength. 


HENRY WILSON. 


UR editorial pages were already made up 

when the sad intelligence was received of 
the sudden death of our honored and beloved 
Vice-President, Henry Wilson. We speak of the 
event as sudden because, though he had been 
seriously ill for some days, he was supposed to be 
convalescent, and his recovery deemed certain. 
His death, under such circumstances, will shock 
the country and disappoint the cherished hope of 
millions of people, many of whom, though they 
had never looked into his face, yet loved him and 
confided in him as one who loved his country 
better than party, and subordinated all personal 
interests to the public good. Though lacking 
the elements of greatness which distinguished the 
career of Sumner, it may be doubted if he was 
not, in point of public usefulness, the peer of that 


lamented statesman; and it is certain that the ° 


tears which will fall upon his grave will be neither 
less copious nor less sincere than those which fell 
upon the bier of his more distinguished friend 
and colleague. | 

Mr. Wilson, like Abraham Lincoln, was born in 
poverty and obscurity, and, like him, he rose to 
eminence by forces inherent in himself, which. no 
discouragement or opposition could repress. He 
was born in Farmington, N. H., February 16, 
1812. Atten years of age he was apprenticed to 
a farmer in his native town, with whom he re- 


mained until he was twenty-one, receiving in the - 


whole eleven years only about twelve months’ 
schooling. Though not much in school, how- 
ever, his education went on by means of reading, 
for which he early acquired a taste. During his 


apprenticeship he read, on Sundays, and in the — 


evenings by firelight and moonlight, not less than 
one thousand volumes, borrowed from a private 
library in the neighborhood of his residence, and 
in this way, no doubt, gained no small amount of 
the information which fitted him so well for his 
public career. His apprenticeship being ended, 
he left his native place, and, with all his earthly 
possessions in a pack upon his back, walked to 
Natick, Mass., where he spent a few years in 
mastering what Whittier so happily calls ‘the 
gentle craft of leather.” Having earned a small 
sum of money, he returned to his native State,. 


and resolved to seek the education of which he > 


felt the need. He had not long enjoyed the op- 


portunity for instruction afforded by academies’ 


in Stratford, Wolfboro’; and Concord, when the 
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failure of the person to whom he had entrusted 


his savings compelled him to abandon his cher-— 


ished plan and return to Natick, where he re- 
sumed his work as a shoemaker. 

The great political contest of 1840 found him on 
the bench, plying his aw] and vigorously using his 
lapstone and hammer; but he felt a strong inter- 
est in the questions then before the country, and 
began to take an active part in local political 
meetings, where his speeches displayed such in- 
telligence, earnestness, good sense and modesty, 
that his services were called for on a wider and 
more prominent field. He was an ardent Whig, 
-and soon became famous in Massachusetts as_ 
**the Natick Cobbler.” He was subsequently 
elected to represent Natick in the Legislature, 
and later still to represeent the county of Middle- 
.sex in the Senate, and having avowed himself a 
warm anti-slavery man, he was, in 1845, selected to 
be the companion of John G. Whittier to carry to 
‘Congress the great anti-slavery remonstrance from 
Massachusetts against the annexation of Texas. 
In the same year he introduced in the Massachu- 
. setts Legislature a resolution declaring unaltera- 
ble. hostility to the further extension and longer 
-continuance of slavery in the United States, and 
. supported it in a very able speech. He remained 
-an active member of the Whig party until 1848, 
.and was one of the delegates from Massachusetts 
.to the National Whig Convention. That body 
-having refused to adopt anti-slavery resolutions, 
he withdrew, and became a leader in the organi- 
zation of the Free-Soil party. A year later he 
was appointed chairman of the Free-Soil State 
-Committee, a post which he filled for four years. 
.In 1850 and 1851 he was a State Senator and Presi- 


dent of the body. Ih 1850 he organized the co- 


alition between the Free-Soil and Democratic 
parties of that State, which resulted in the over- 
throw of the Whigs and in the election of Bout- 
well for Governor and Sumner for U. 8. Senator. 
For a long time the election of Sumner hung fire 
-in the Legislature, several Democrats refusing to 
vote forhim. During this period the Senatorship 
was again and again tendered privately to Mr. 
Wilson, who was told that the Democrats who 
were unwilling to vote for Sumner would cheer- 
fully vote for him (Wilson) if the Free-Soilers 
would only substitute his name for that of Mr. 
However ambitious for high station he 
may have been, Mr. Wilson was too honorable to 
take advantage of such an excuse for abandoning 
his associate. To his incorruptible honesty and 


-.indomitable pluck was due the final election of 
‘Sumner to the high place which he so honorably 


filled to the day of his death. 
Mr. Wilson’s own election to the Senate took 


-place in 1855, when he became the successor of 


Edward Everett. For years did Massachusetts, 
““*the pride of the Old Thirteen,” wait for her 
Webster, her Choate, her Everett, her Winthrop, 
and others of her cultured and honored men, to 
speak for her in the National Congress the word 
of freedom that was in her heart; but when 
they all proved false to her principles and tra- 
ditions, she turned to the ‘**‘ Natick Cobbler,” and 
said to him, ‘‘ Go thou up and speak for me the 
‘word that I shall put in thy mouth.” Mr. Wilson 


accepted with dignity and humble gratitude the 


honor then bestowed upon him, and Massachu- 
setts has never had cause to blush for him as her 
Senator. His career has not indeed been free 
from faults, but compared with these his vir- 
tues were transcendent, and such as entitle him 
to the perpetual gratitude of his countrymen. 
As Chairman of the Military Committee during 
the war his services were invaluable. If others 


enriched themselves at the expense of the coun- 


try, so did not he. He entered the Senate a 
poor man, and a poor man he has died. An 
earnest friend of the Republican party, he was 
not blind to its faults nor wanting in the 


‘courage to rebuke them. Since his election as 


Vice-President in 1872 he has used his personal 


and official influence to develop fraternal feelings 


between the North and South, and to reform his 
party and make it worthy to lead the country in 
the future as it has led it in the past. 

Socially, Mr. Wilson was popular and beloved. 
In friendship he was loyal, generous and confid- 
ing ; and there was not in his nature any taint of 
vindictiveness toward his enemies. He knew 
how to forgive and to forget, and was far more 
ready to overlook an affront to himself than an 
act of disloyalty to the country. Nearly twenty 
years ago he made a public profession of religion, 
uniting with the Congregational Church in Na- 
tick, and remained a consistent member to the 
day of his death. He was also a friend of Tem- | 


perance, and during his whole public career set a 
worthy example of total abstinence from intoxi- 
cating liquors. 

Mr. Wilson, we regret to say, died before com- 
pleting his great work on the ‘‘ Rise and Fall of 
the Slave Power in the United States.” Two 
volumes have been issued, and the third is under- 
stood to be nearly completed. 


OCCASIONAL NOTES. 


—Rev. Leonard Woolsey Bacon, pastor of the 
American Chapel in Geneva, Switzerland, makes his 
home extremely pleasant to strangers from abroad. 
Every Thursday evening from 4 to 10, with his wife, 
eight children, and two lady cousins, he is “‘at home”’ 
to all friends, citizens and foreigners who may be 
pleased to call. Supper is served at 6. Then follows 
music by Dr. Bacon’s sons and himself, all of whom 
are excellent performers, the former on the violin and 
Dr, B. himself on the violoncello; and by others who 
may be present. The parlors are usually filled with 
chiefly English and American sojourners in Geneva. 
At a late reception, General Fluck and wife, of Vi- 
enna, and Hon. Horatio King and wife, of Washing- 
ton, were among the guests. 


—What a sign of the revolution wrought in the 
last twenty years is the appearance in the New York 
Observer, as a correspondent, of that honored but 
battered abolition name, Mrs. Mary Howitt! Who 
knows but we may live to see Garrison writing for the 
Observer yet? 


—‘‘Trenzus,” the veteran of the Observer, de- 
votes one of his racy letters to a timely protest 
against the bad habit, too prevalent among Christians, 
of “calling names.’”’ Well and truly does he say: 

** Nobody was ever convicted of error or converted from 

sin by being called a bad name. Many a man has been con- 
firmed in his wrong doing or wrong thinking by the insult 
he feels when a name of reproach is given him which he 
repudiates and resents. It is not impossible that wars, in 
which riversof blood have been shed and thousands of lives 
and millions of treasure lost, might have been averted and 
avoided, by the use of argument in the place of abusive 
words. It has sometimes occurred to me that we might have 
preserved the peace and accomplished all that has been 
gained of good, if we brethren of the North and the South, 
had heard and obeyed the call of the Lord, ‘Come now and 
let us reason together,’ instead of indulging in reproach, de- 
nunciation, vituperation, as the staple of internecine war- 
fare,-until the cannon opened its mouth and drowned all 
talking in its deadly roar.’’ 
‘‘Trenzus”’ is right bere, and we are the more ready 
to believe him sincere because he does not claim to 
have been himself faultless in this respect in the past. 
Few are entitled, by virtue of being ** without sin,” to 
‘cast the first stone’ at an offender. The descent 
from earnest argument to flerce invective is easy, and 
every Christian ought to pray to be kept from it, not 
only in his treatinent of the brethren, but even in 
dealing with those who oppose themselves to what he 
regards as vital truth. Christians are far too ready to 
brand doubters and inquirers with the name of ‘in- 
fidel.”” This name is often hurled at men who have a 
Christlike, teachable spirit, and who by this means 
are confirmed in their opposition to the church. There 
is jo doubt, as **Irenzeus’’ suggests, that the war be- 
tween the North and the South might have heen 
averted by the exercise of a Christian spirit on both 
sides, and a mutual recognition of the right of fiee 
discussion. In that case the Abolitionists would have 
had free access to the South with their arguments and 
appeals, and the advocates of slavery might have 
come to the North with their vindications of slavery, 
and not on either side would there have been any to 
“molest or make afraid.” 


—Those who look at sects other than their own 
with a critical, unsympathizing eye, are likely to fall 
into bewildering perplexities. Thus the Churchman 
is puzzled to account for the freauency and ease witb 
which ministers of the Congregational body are called 
and transferred to preside over Presbyterian and Re- 
formed Dutch societies. lf the Churchman would 
but remember that the Conkregationalists, while they 
believe that their own ecclesiastical system is the best, 
are yet taught that no form of church government is 
revealed in the New Testament with sufficient clear- 


| ness to be binding upon Christians, and that they are 


accustomed to regard tbe salvation of souls as the par- 
amount object of the gospel, it would not think 
the changes it speaks of so very strange, after all. 
Congregationalists, by the very spirit and genius of 
their system. are led to think lightly of ecclesiastical 
forms and rituals of worship, and to magnify the great 
aim and purpose of the ministry. 


—The Italian bishops and priests, who, upon 
the triumph of Victor Emanuel over the Papal States, 
made haste to withdraw their funds from Italian in- 
vestments and lend them to the Sultan of Turkey, are 
naturally enough in a state of great anxiety now, 
when the Sultan’s Government is bankrupt. This ex- 
plains, no doubt, the interposition of the Pope for tbe 
preservation of the Ottoman Empire. 

—The Philadelphia Christian Instructor—a 
‘*United Presbyterian’ paper—has a New York corre- 
spondent, who says: ‘‘I have conversed with some of 
the leading minds of the country as to our form of 
government; we have dwelt upon its excellencies and 
its weak points, and Ido not now wonder they have 


expressed themselves as in favor of a limited mon- 
archy. ‘Give us,’ they said, ‘such a government as 
that of Pruas,2-’”’ If the writer bad given us the 
names of “some wt the leading minds of the country” 
who are sizhing fer a limited monarchy, we should be 
better able to judge of tue value of their opinions. We 
suspect they are all of that small school which would 
like to employ the civil power to oppose the Catholic 
Church, and who, in view of the freedom accorded to 
that church in common with ail others in this country, 
are in constant terror of “the scarlet woman.” That 
any American should be ready to say, ** Give us such 
a government as that of Prussia,’”’ would be incredible 
if we did not know what blindness is possible in a 
land of liberty and light. Prussia is at this moment 
in great trouble because her government has so long 
been complicated with all the superstitious and eccle- 
siastical pretensiovs of the Roman Church that she 
does not know how to absolve herself from them, and 
fears that she may be overmastered by them. What 
would not Bismarck give if he could at once intro- 
duce into Prussia the American system of freedom 
for all churches and responsibility for none? On thig 
ground the fight with Ultramontanism would be eas 
indeed. 


Suffrage Association, held in this city last week, was, 
as regards speakers, numbers in attendance, and the 
| character of the proceedings, a success. The opening 
address of the President, Bishop Gilbert Haven of the 
Methodist Church, was an earnest and forcible pre- 
sentation of the reasons why women should vote. 
Among the speakers were Col. T. W. Higginson, Lucy 
Stone, Rev. Antoinette Blackwell, Rev. Phebe A. 
Hanaford, Miss Mary F. Eastman, and Charles Brad- 
laugh, the English radical, who, on being called out 
by Bishop Haven, made these remarks: 

“The woman question is no American question, no na- 
tional question ; it isa question for the whole world, and the 
best men of every country and of every age have held one 
view upon it, and the worst men have naturally held the 
other view. It is not a question of mere taxation; it iss 
question of thorough humanity; a question not of mere 
geographical limitation, not of America, not of England, not 
of France, not of Italy, not of Spain; but were it a question 
in any of these countries, a woman would stand up to show 
you that woman can do woman’s work of making man truer 
and purer—and there is no age of the world that you cannot 
find some woman who has shone out in the darkness of 
night to show you that, though other stars were obscured, 
she could still shine; and whenever woman suffrage is de- 
bated, my voice is at their service, for the grander woman is 
made, the purer will man be.” 
The reports from auxiliary associations in the differ- 
ent States presented many interesting facts, some of a 
very encouraging character, and others revealing the 
obstinacy of popular prejudice against the cause, and 
the need of patient, upintermitted labor to secure its 
success. 


—It is only as a book of worship and plenary 
authority that the Bible in the schools is objected to. 
That portions of it, aside from all disputed questions 
as to its inspiration as x whole, are eminently adapted, 
on moral and literary grounds, to be useful in reading 
and class-books, and may rightfully and properly be 
thus introduced, the most strenuous champions of the 
secularization of the schools will readily admit. Se- 
lections thus made, and standing solely on the ground 
of their own literary and moral value, would give 
offense to no one, and exert an influence upon chil- 
dren of the most wholesome character. and that could 
hardly be augmented or in any way improved by the 
inculcation of any theory whatever as toathe authority 
attaching to the book as a whole. A fair degree of 
candor and gvod sense on the part of those who 
agree with us as to the inspiration of the Scriptures 
will lead to a settlement of this vexed question honor- 
able to all the parties concerned and trenching upon 
nobody’s conscience. 

—Zion’s Herald lifts up a voice of lamentation 
and warning in view of the absence, to so large an ex- 
tent, of Sunday-school scholars from the services of 
public worship. ‘* Go where you will,” it says, “ you 
find few children in the ‘great congregation.’ A pain- 
ful feature of this fact is, that they do not wish to be 
present. Many of them indeed seem to distike if. 
Aud this aversion grows with their growth, so that 
when they quit the Sunday-school, as, in spite of all 
influence to the contrary, multitudes do, shortly after 
entering their teens, they go out into the world with- 
out any very strongly developed sense of obligation 
to become habitual ‘hearers of the Word.’ As the 
venerable Bishop Peck lately observed, when address— 
ing a company of Sunday-sohool workers, ‘there is 
reason to fear that we are rearing in our Sunday- 
schools a generation of church negiecters.’” The 
Herald thinks the cause of the evil complained of is 
not inherent in the institution itself, but in something 
incidental to it, and separable from it, and it suggests 
that it may be found in the fact that the children nat- 
urally infer from what they see and hear that the 
Sunday-school is of higher value and importance than 
the chureh service, and so learn to slight the latter, 
The displacement of a preaching service by the 
Sunday-school may have contributed not a little to 
that conception of the superiority of the latter which 
leads children to neglect the former. All this is cer- 
tainly worth thinking of. The S,unday-school should 
be an auxiliary, not a rival of the church, still less & 
substitute for it, 


—The annual meeting of the American Woman. 
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SERMON BY HENRY WARD BEECHER. 


PRAYER BEFORE THE SERMON. 


' BrrvG near unto us, our Father, that kingdom in which 
dwelleth righteousness—that kingdom where is no sin, where 
are no errors, and where is no sorrow—the great invisible 
kingdom of God in which peace dwelleth, into which we 
may not enter by the body, or by the eye, or by the ear, or 
by the hand, but which is within us and around us. We are 
the children of this kingdom, but are not yet old enough in 
soul-experience to understand the blessedness of sanctified 
thought and holy affection and inspired aspiration. We do 
not yet know the language of the soul, or the meaning of its 
hidden sorrow, or all the surging of grief, or the trouble that 
is nameless within us. We are little children, though we 
walk as if we were grown men, and take to ourselves the 
pretense of knowledge. We think that we are strong be- 
cause we are strong in the flesh, and as against the things 
that are visible and sensuous; but oh, how weak are we in 
the midst of griefs and under burdens! When there is a 
thorn in the flesh, what fever is there throughout! How are 
we continually crying as if we were lost! Whenever the 
waves lift themselves up, how do we run to thee asif we 
feared that thou wert asleep! ; 

O Lord our God, we beseech thee that thou wilt interpret 
to us something of thy blessed kingdom of thought and feel- 
ing, and of the Heart toward which we are coming; for 
time, and years, and the experience and battle of life, are, 
unconsciously to us, ministering to us, and preparing us for 
that kingdom. How much more blessed is it to know and 
be workers with thee, with all thine instruments, with our 
own intelligence, with our own apprehension, and with 

. strong crying and tears, subduing fear, casting out doubt, 
patient in tribulation, instant in prayer, full of all goodness 
and gentleness and meekness, and not so much asking for 
more and for more, as wondering with thanksgiving why 
thou art giving us so much, why thy blessings to us are so 
numerous, and why they are so precious? And yet, thy best 
blessings to us are as diamonds unground. We do not know 
what radiant light they have within them, which they may 
threw out. We are constantly treated by thee in ways 
which should make us happy in having the treasure of the 
Lord. Still, over our very blessings we mourn, and we pray 
for their removal as if they were ministrations and messen- 
gers of trouble to us. 

Oh, for that better mankind! Oh, for that Christlikeness, 
in power, in wisdom,in all goodness! Oh, for that nature 
subdued to sweetness vut of which is cast all bitterness of 
selfishness, all vagrancy of pride, and in which are purity, 
and ripeness, and hope, and trust, and a calm which no storm 
can ruffle. 

O Lord, if we are thy disciples, why dost thou press us so 
far from thee? Nay, why are we refusing to draw near 
when thou art saying, and forever saying, **Come unto me, 
all ye that labor and are heavy laden, and I will give you 
rest.’"’ Lord, we are thy ministers, to-day, to preach the 
truth of this gospel. It is in thine heart to give rest to all 
thy people. They that take the yoke and the burden willing- 
Jy do find the one easy and the other light: and we are thy 
witnesses to-day. Not only hast thou power with God, but, 
thou Prince of the soul, thou Sovereign in all love—thou 
hast power with men. Thou canst lift the dying into life 
again. Thou canst heal the broken-hearted. Thou canst 
«open the prison-doors where men endungeoned by their pas- 
sions have worn out their useiess lives in groaning and in 
distress. Thou canst bring forth into life those that sit in 
darkness and in the very shadow of death. Thou art the 
Deliyerer. Thou art the soul's Sovereign. Sweeter art thou 
‘than honey in the honeycomb tothe taste. More beautiful 
than all that is most beautiful in man’s conception art thou. 
Thou didst suffer thy name to be tarnished among men. 
“Thou wert overwhelmed by reproaches, and thou didst 
bear them silently. Thou didst go down into death when 
thou. couldst have smitten with universal, destruction 
thine adversaries. Thou art standing girded with trou- 
ble; darkness is marshalled round about thee as if all the 
princes of darkness had thee in full dominion; and thou 
standest silently. With omnipotence, with the sword, and 
with the mighty power of God on thy side, thou stand- 
est in thy simplicity, and wilt not speak in thine own 
defense. But never again shall night see thee. Never again 
shall death touch thee. Thou art ascended to the right hand 
of God,—ours, ours, forever ours. To us thou art bending, 
and saying, in unforgetting love, Come to me. 

Now, O Jesus, thou art the Chief among ten thousand, and 
altogether lovely. If thy visage was once marred, it shines 
now as the morning star. If thy look was sick unto death, it 
is full of gladness and peace now for all the tempest-tossed 
-and the not comforted; and thou hast no other thing to do 
but to take care of the poor, and the needy, and the sinning, 
and. the downcast, and the captive. This is thy work, in 
which thou art rejoicing more than the mother ever rejoiced 
in nursing the child that she bore; and we beseech thee that 
we may have such a sense of this wonder of God, of this won- 
der of thy soul, that we shall dismiss all thoughts of men’s 
government and of men’s empire,and of all the sordid 
forces which belong to the outward life, and rise into a con- 
ception of thy kingdom, where it is the soul that is sovereign, 
and where it is the divine loving impulses that are the kings, 
-and the priests, and the dominions, and the powers; and may 
we stand in all the royalty of the divine nature, and feel what 
the promise to us is that we are to be the sons of God. Here 
we drag these bodies, often weak by sickness or by age; 
often in degrading and oppressive circumstances; often 
borne down by the haughty dominion of those that are above 
us; often overthrown and cast hither and thither by its 
troubles, as in a stormy sea a vessel is shipwrecked on a 
desolate island, with savages and venomous beasts; and yet, 
notwithstanding al! our sorrows and trials, we are crowned 
men. For us is dominion, for us is empire, and for us is fel- 
lowship. We belong to the general assembly and church of 
the first-born, and all the insignia of nobility are ours. 

' O Lord our God, we are ashamed of such weakness as we 
bave found in ourselves. We are ashamed of our tears— 
except of gladness for the grandeur of thy being, and of 
grief for our own ignobility. We are ashamed of the out- 
look which we perpetually find ourselves giving to the face 
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of things. If God be for us, what do we need more, by night 
and by day? Thou art our exceeding great reward. 

And now we pray that every one of us may be able to lay 

aside the sin that so easily besets him, and all the troubles 
that are like clouds between him and the Sun of Righteous- 
ness; and that we may draw near to be sprinkled with the 
blood of atonement. Grant that we may draw near to Jesus, 
the Author and the Finisher of our faith, and look upon him 
long, rejoicingly and trustfully. So may we begin to go 
forth as the brightness of the firmament; to walk with con- 
scious strength, and with joy and with peace. And may men 
hear our songs in the night, and rejoice in the light, however 
feeble, that twinkles from our casements; so that, lost in 
the wilderness, and guided by the shining light, they may be 
drawn through us to succor and to safety. 

Bless all those who are laboring in word and doctrine, and 
those who are attempting to be their companions in toil, and 
in the work of the gospel. Multiply those that are brought 
forth from darkness to light. We pray especially that thou 
wilt pour thy spirit upon thy ministering servants in all the 
churches, and make the Word of God powerful in their 
hands. 

Let thy blessing rest upon thy servants who are providen- 
tially witb us for a few weeks. May they be more and more 
inspired with the love of Christ, that out of that divine love 
may spring more and more of patient sympathy with men; 
and may they have wisdom to guide them in all their per- 
plexities. 


THE GOSPEL OF SILENCE* 


* But Jesus answered nothing; so that Pilate marveled.”"— 
MARK xv., 5. 


E have been so long accustomed to think of 

power as connected with exertion, that we 
are likely to forget that the absence of exertion is 
sometimes more powerful than any display of active 
force. We are accustomed so to regard the power of 
speech in reasoning and in eloquent appeal, that we 
forget that silence may be far more eloquent than 
speech. We are so accustomed to look upon creative 
energy as the evidence of God, that we bardly look 
for divinity in its quiescent forms. 

Now, however much the speech of Christ is worth, 
the silence of Christ is no whit less worth; for, while 
multitudes marveled when he spoke, and the sea 
calmed its frowning brow, and the dead came back 
again, and the bread multiplied itself, and nature 
owned its Master, when he refused to speak the Ro- 
man ruler was equally astonished. Speaking or silent, 
he was indeed divine; but the silence of Christ is as 
much divine as his speech. 

Consider the universal sense of men that divinity 
has at the core energy; and that our conceptions of 
energy are borrowed largely from physicalness. To 
the uncultured, that is God which makes more noise 
than all the rest of the universe. The thunder of his 
right hand—the most ignorant savage trembles at 
that; but as far back as in the old Old Testament 
times, it was not the earthquake nor the whirlwind, 
but the “ still, small voice,’’—so still that the ear could 
not hear it, but only the soul, the spirit itself,—that, 
to the prophet, was interpreted as from God. 

Consider too the exhortation that is constantly 
made among men to the forth-putting of energy, not 
only in the Word of God, but yet more abundantly in 
the church, and in times of great religious activity, 
until, at last, there has come to be an impression that 
the man who talks the most, and visits the most, and 
preaches the most, and does the most physically, is 
the truest and most effective Christian; and the in- 
conspicuous, the obscure, those that are in bondage to 
the household, the children of sorrow and adversity, 
persons that have “no opportunity,”’ as it is said, 
mourn and are mourned over because they cannot 
work. As if work were something obvious and de- 
monstrative and explosive! As if there were not often 
a better eloquence in silence than there is in speech! 
As if there were not a work inward and negative 
which has power in it such as you vainly look for in 
the objective! Men are supposed to grow in grace in 
the proportion in which they grow iu activity. 

You will not—I know you will not—misunderstand 
what I mean, or suppose, either, that 1 am making a 
criticism upon men of our time or would diminish the 
fervor of Christian working. ‘If I could, I would mul- 
tiply the number of those who are making known the 
gospel and seeking to convert men. I would increase 
the activity of those who are engaged in Christ’s work. 
I would, however, balance it by the conception that 
the work which men do for Christ is not all done by 
the feet, by the hand, or by the tongue. I would have 
it understood that there is a silent work lying within 
the reach of every one which is often more powerful 
than any other. Why, no words that Christ spoke in 
his Sermon on the Mount would ever have made the 
old magistrate wonder; he could have sat and listened 
to that sermon with the patient politeness of the man 
of the world, and said, at the end of it, ‘‘ Well, that is 
all right; that is very good,"’ and he would not have 
wondered: but we read that when Pilate asked him, 
saying, “‘ Answerest thou nothipg? behold how many 
things they witness against thee,’’ Jesus yet answered 
nothing; so that Pilate marveled. The man that 
could stand Christ’s preaching could not stand his si- 
lence under such circumstances. 

The silence of the deaf and dumb man is not very 
impressive. He cannot help his silence, and of course 
it has no significance but weakness. The silence, on 
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occasion, ofa man who has nothing to say, is not mor- 

ally impressive; the silence of one whose silence is 

absolutely necessary by reason of his circumstances 

cannot emphasize itself: but silence in Jesus was very 

a a3 you will see if you folluw the thonght a 
e. 

Consider the wonderful career upon which Christ 
entered in Galilee. Following John, beginning the 
dissemination of his gospel with difficulty, almost 
without a particle of popular belief as a foundation 
on which the spiritual life was to be built, he made 
his ministry in Galilee one of extraordinary activity. 
It has never been, and probably never will be, equalled 
by any of his followers. He went from city to city, 
and from village to village; and, at the time when 
our Saviour was in Galilee, Josephus says there were 
hundreds and hundreds of cities, each having a popu- 
lation of over ten thousand; so that it is probable 
there were more than three millions of people living 
in the province of Galilee alone, not counting the 
middle and southern portions of Palestine. Going 
from city to city, aud from village to village, by day 
and by night, he preached the gospel to the people, 
healing their sick, raising their dead, and bringing 
sight to the blind, hearing to the deaf, and cleansing 
to the lepér. 
plitude, and it created such a furor of excitement, 
that there was danger, under the eyes of the jealous 
Roman govervment, with its proconsuls, that it 
would look like gathering the people together for 
purposes of revolt. So he had actually to say to men, 
“When you are healed, hold your peace; do not tell 
anybody about it. Go home to your friends.”’ Silence 
became almost necessary to existence under such eir- 
cumstances, so fierce did the fire burn. This fact 
marked the intense activity of Jesus; and, as though 
the instances recorded in the gospels were not enough, 
there are summaries given, saying that, in all the re- 
gions around about, whoever had those that were sick, 
or maimed, or halt, brought them to him—the idea 
being conveyed of immense numbers. 

Besides all that, we have a record of his parables, 
“his sermons, and his teachings, early in the morning, 
at noonday, and at night. This coutinued through 
the whole of his ministry, with perbaps the exception 
of the last four or five months of bis stay upon earth. 

So that Jesus was eminently a teacher, a speaker, 
and a worker. He probably never will be equaled 
in external and executive force by any of his 
followers. The most vigilant committees, the most 
active canvassers, the Harlan Pages, the Henry Mar- 
tyng the missionaries of the islands, will probably 
never approach, in intense outwardness, in vocal 


Jesus. He was very demovstrattve. 

Then consider when, finally, he went from Galilee 
to Jerusalem, and met an entirely different class— 
namely, the educated men of his own country—how 
from day to day, in the temple, he debated with them, 
and gave to us those immortal discourses of the inte- 
rior life which are recorded chiefly in John, while 
they are only hinted at by the other evangelists. 

When, by reason of his influence, by reason of the 
power which he had with the people, the clique of the 
temple expelled him from Jerusalem, and he went 
over into the cities of Perea, on the other side of 
Jordan, I think I may say that perhaps half the para- 
bles’given by Christ may be attributed to incidents 
that occurred in those foreign places. And when he 
returned from Perea to Jerusalem, he still continued 
his activity. 3 

Now, when one who is not dumb, nor inapt in 
speech, nor unaccustomed to labor, holds his peace, as 
in the instance before us, it is very significant, and 
every body says, ‘‘ What does such silence mean? Why 
is he silent ?’’ 

Then we are to consider, still further, that this was 
only a single instance of what must be regarded as a 
plan of conduct. You will recollect a scene that took 
place upon his arrest, when Peter, who was the em- 
bodiment of a rude physical zeal, drewfhis sword and 
smote off the right ear of one of the servants of the 
high-priest, and Christ rebuked him, and said, ** Think- 
est thou that I cannot now pray to my Father and he 
shall presently give me more than twelve legions of 
angels?’ The silence of which we are speaking came 
a little after that. 

Now, it was evidently not anything enforced or 
unexpected: it came from the deep reason which 
belonged to the mind of Christ; for when, in about 
the midnight hour, he was arrested, and his disciples 
were disposed to resist the injustice, he checked them 
and said, ‘‘I could stop-this if I pleased. I am not 
so helpless as I seem. Do not you know that if E 
chose to pray the prayer, more than twelve legions of 
angels would come to my aid?” 

A “legion’’ was about six thousand men, and the 
term “twelve’’ was a dear one to the Jews. There 
were the twelve tribes of Israel, the twelve apostles, 
the twelve gates of heaven. The ‘“twelve’’ is not to 
be taken as arithmetically precise, but as simply 
meaning the symbolical number. It is as if he had 
said, *‘Do not you think I could bring incalculable 
hosts to my aid if I wished?’ With all the resources 
of God at his hand he said, “Do nothing.” It was 
sublime to those who know what sublimity means— 
that fearlessness, that self-consciousness, that calm 
poise, that wonderful unwillingness to do anything, 
or to have anything done. So, not to do axd not to 


| speak, in the history of Christ, really constitutes soma 


His work was performed with such am-. 
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utterance, and in practical labor, the standard of 
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of the most salient points in his ministry. He would 
not act, nor let others act, in his behalf. He would 
not speak for himself, and there was no one to speak 
for him. 

Consider that there was a reason for this. In the 
first place, there was an example given by him that 
the world needed then, and needs full as much now— 
an example of self-control in circumstances where the 
natural man would put itself forth in every way. 

While men none the less need incitements to make 


them good, they need, on the other hand, such in- | 


fluences as shall enable them, by great force of self- 
restraint, not to act, to forbear, and baving done all, 
to stand. To have simply quiescence where common 
human nature would induce men to put forth almost 
preternatural exertions; to have the power to be still, 
to keep quiet, where, under provocations, ordinary 
human nature would break down, that is to be divine, 
and there was no quality in Jesus in which his divinity 
was more apparent to those who had eyes to see, or in 
which he more disclosed his power with God and over 
men. Being brought to a point where hatred had a 
focal bearing ou him; where lies rained on him; where 
persecution howled after him; where the bloody hand 
was already stretched out to give him baptism ; where 
all his career was liable to go down in darkness and in 
disgrace—being brought to that point, and standing 
there without any self-defense, surrounded by the 
rabble, interpellated by the highest magistrate, and 
refusing to speak, Keeping silent, he presented such a 
spectacle that even Pilate’s mind was penetrated by 
it; so that, t h he could not see its majesty, he felt 
its power ir tain blind way, and marveled—mar- 
veled, not at the eloquence, not at the ingenious 
defense, but at the steadfast silence. And this ex- 
ample shall go down to the end of the world, as show- 
ing the greatness of the Saviour’s soul, bis trust in 
God, his fearlessness of what men could do unto him, 
and his superiority to the common infirmities of men. 

By his silence, as well aa by his speech, he manifested 
his divinity. 

To the essential wickedness of everything that sur- 
rounded him I need not call your attention. I need 
not tell you how base were the motives, how cruel 
was the intent, and how terrible was the issue. We 
do not know it even now as well as he then knew it. 
When he went down to Jerusalem for the last time 
the cloud was already hanging over him. He entered 
into that whole scene—the eternal history of which 
we know, but the profound inward experience, the 
Gethsemane, of which none of us can know—with the 
full knowledge of what was before him. He knew 
the feeling of his enemies toward him, he knew the 
deadliness of their hate, he knew his own personal 
danger; but he would not permit any upprehension of 
peril to himself to disturb the settled plan of his soul 
to give himself for others. ‘For this came I into the 
world,’’ he says on another occasion. It was to mani- 
fest God by the administration of divine power over 
nature, by spiritual wisdom, by truth made apparent, 
by suffering and by death. He — a@ moral 
purpose by sacrificial blood. 

But the thing which, to us, is more ‘eee than 
the illustration itself is the dying love of Christ. It is 
more touching to us to say, ‘** the love of Christ,”’ than 
it would be to say ‘“‘the sprinkled blood of Christ,”’ 
simply from a difference of education and association. 
** Blood”’ means love; but to me, of the two terms, love 
is the more impressive. The story of love that suffers 
is far more efficacious to me than the presentation of 
the symbol itself. 

There was Christ, as Watts hath it, ‘‘hasting to Je- 
rusalem ;’’ going thither to meet his doom; refusing 
to hide himself; not permitting defense when he was 
arrested; and standing silent when he was persecuted 
—not from any vague feeling of pride, not from any 
mere worldly heroism, but because in this way that 
which was prophesied was to be fulfilled. “I came 
into the world,” he says, ‘“‘ that I might give myself a 
ransom for mapy;”’ and not only had his silence rela- 
tion to himself and his personal dignity, but he was 
silent because he would not put anything between 
him and the causes which were to take him off. 

e Anxiety for one’s own welfare is a universal trait 
in unsanctified buman nature. There are troubles in 
life. Every to-morrow has in it some threat. Every 
to-day discloses something of greater or less magni- 
tude that should have been avoided yesterday. No 
man can go through the world and solve the problem 
for which he was sent into life without being more or 
less a child of care and labor. Weare burden-bearers 
as enlisted soldiers under the great Burden-bearer of 
the universe; and the injunction on us is not to be 
anxious and fretful when we are sore bestead; but to 
be perfectly calm and silent under difficulties and 
dangers. Yet, what complainings we hear among 
men! What seekings for a reason! What imputings 
of blame! What murmurings! And what trouble 
goes on in Christian households! How seldom, in the 
midst of trials, men are able to stand, as Christ did, in 
perfect simplicity and silence! You are silent when 
you are asleep; you are often silent when you are 
awake; you are almost always silent when you have 
nothing to say: but when troubles come which sharp- 
ly prick you, then you should be silent; but how vocal 


you are! How you swing your thoughts about the | 


center of your experience! How eloquent you are in 
detailing your own misfortunes! How different you 
are from Him who, when surrounded by venomous 
enemies, stood in their midst perfectly unappalicd, 


and refused to speak, so that even the heathen magis- 
trate marveled! How different from him are those 
who find themse'tves harassed through their affec- 
tions—as when the husband is in distress for the wife, 
where the wife isin distress for the husband, where 
the father and mother are united in distress for the 
child, and where the children are united in distress 
for the father and mother! How many places there 
are where our innermost feelings are lacerated, and 
where we are called to fear and to serrow in the way 
of life! and how mapy are there of us who can stand 
at the sharp point of suffering, and say, ‘My Master 
was not appalled, and why should I be? He was per- 
secuted, the crown of thorns was placed upon his 
head, the bitter sponge was put to his mouth; and 
yet, he stood calm and silent: and why should I be 
terrified?’ How many of you can stand in the midst 
of trouble for Christ's sake, not only silent, but silent 
because you are inwardly calm and at rest? Calmuess 
in sorrow and tacit trust in God under circumstances 
that stir everybody else, and would stir you up but 
for the grace of God to you—how many of you have 
that? 

1 am glad wben you experience joy in meetings; I 
am glad when the singing of hymns together awakens 
hallelujah in your souls; but this is comparatively 
easy. Thousands of men enjoy that measure of Chris- 
tian experience where social influences are working 
which lift them up into gratitude, and to the expres- 
sion of it; but how many of you can stand alone in 
the midst of trial, with no defense, with nothing but 
trouble growing thicker and thicker, and pressing 


_down harder and harder; how many of you can stand 


in the midst of troubles that are to you what the 
crown of thorns and the spear were to the Master; 
troubles that you feel; not others’ troubles, but your 
own, and remain silent, because you have the serenity 
of trust in God behind? 

The example of Christ’s silence has been a wonder- 
ful working power from his time down to the present 
day; and it will be a wonderful working power to the 
end of time; and in the same way, though in less de- 
gree, you often, by not speaking, can make a more 
convincing oration thau by speaking. Often by not 
saying anything, but simply by your bearing, you can 
produce a deeper impression than was ever produced 
by tbe eloqueuce of Demosthenes, or Cicero, or. any 
orator of golden lip, speaking with fire and force. 

* Why, who will know it if we make the sacrifice?” 
perhaps you ask. Never is a higher average reached 
in human experience than has been reached before 
that it is not known. No higher ideal or realization 
that has once been introduced ever ceases to exert its 
appropriate influence. 

If you place in a man’s house a magnificent picture, 
it not only puts to shame every other picture there, 
but makes it difficult to lift to equality with it any 
picture which may afterward be brought in. j 

Human life needs something higher than it ordinari- 
ly has, to tune it up; and wherever, in any housebold, 
there is one who stands in the midst of others obscure 
(and the more obscure the person, the more illustrious 
the example), and doe that which is above the ordi- 
nary level of the doings of that family, exerts a power 
there which is effective and lasting. Where you 
stand, O mother and wife, girded and pressed until it 
seems as though you would be crusbed like the cluster 
—if you be crushed, you shall give your life up to be 
wine to the sick and infirm. Tostand in your troubles 
patient and silent is to make manifest Christ by as 
mueh as his example is fulfilled in you. If you are 
clamoroua, if you are discontented, God, who is infin- 
itely compassionate, may bear with your complaints, 
just as a mother bears with the wild outcries of a fe 
vered child; but you are yet in the realm of nature. 
He that is in the realm of grace is able to take every- 
thing without complaining. There is a manhood 
which is from God—namely, the manhood of the new 
and higher life. It is the fruit of the new birth. 

Self-restraint, under strong provocations, in busi- 
ness, in public life, or in positions in which we are 
attempting to promote the gospel of Christ, becomes a 
preaching of that gospel. No man can work with 
men without being chafed and irritated; but a man 
who has the grace of God can with patience bear 
chafing and irritation. 

There is no doctrine for which I am more grateful 
than the doctrine of the universal depravity of men. 
I am grateful, I mean, not for the fact, but for the 
statement of it. It is an argument of charity. I do 
not believe anybody ever has, or ever will, become 
perfect by the ordinary training of life; and I take it 
for granted that every friend I receive I must receive 
as a friend that is imperfect. 

When I take an exquisite china cup, I know that 
there is in it the capacity of being easily broken, and 
I must take it with that knowledge. If I would have 
acup that will not break, it must be of iron, not of 
porcelain. We can secure a china cup against break- 
age by putting it away in a case; and if we have 
friends that are well-nigh perfect in our eyes, and 
wish them to remain so, we must put them iu a case 
and lay them away where they will not be subject to 
usage. If a man wants to get through the world 
without any disappointment in regard to men, he 
must say, ‘‘My fellows are as imperfect as I am, and 
if I have commerce with them, I shall find it to be so. 
They are proud, and I shall find it out. They are 
hasty, and I shall find it out. Many of them have 


| fiery tempers, avd shall find it out, They are often | 


severe and censorious in their judgments, and I shall 
find it out. They are imperfect in the very points 
where I am most sensitive to imperfection, and I shall 
find it out. If a man would work in the world, he 
must make up his mind to work with men as they are; 
and then he can be patient with them, even though 
he may be superior to them. If a man would work 
among men with complacency, he must reccgnize 
their imperfection. For one who is sensitive to ,im- 
perfection to be patient with it, there is the trouble. 
To have an ear capable of detecting the slightest dis- 
cord in music, and to be patient with discord, that is 
the hard task. How to know yourself; how to know 
your fellow-men ; how, in the progress of affairs, in the 
rude hustlings of life, in the sweep of the tides in which 
you are caught, to keep silent when you are tempted to 
become a self-defender and fight. Thisisthe problem. 
And oh, if you could do this, is it likely that any- 
thing else would so bring to men the sense that the 
God in you is able to lift you out of the infirmities of 
nature, and that there is something imparted by the 
Divine Spirit which makes a man independent of his 
circumstances and superior to temptations? And is 
there not something in religion thus brought out 
which is worth possessing ? Is not that a preaching 
of the gospel which we seldom have? And if the 
gospel were preached thus by companies and multi- 
tudes, would it not be irresistible ? 

Dearly beloved, if I had as many as there are before 
me now, who could imitate Christ in his disinterested- 
ness, in his loving spirit, in his self-denying activity, 
in bis preaching of the truth, in his patient non-resist- 
ance when attacked, and in his silence when falsely 
accused; if it were known by many and continuous 
proofs that the life of this church was like his life in 
these respects, I would defy the world. Were that the 
case, you might have a Pentecost every year in every 


State. The reason why religion needs so much forcing, — 


so much urging,-s0 much teaching, is that its advocates 
do not create in those who look upon them any desire 
to be like them. They do not believe there is anything 
more in religion than a sort of morality heightened 
into alittle fervor by church association. But let men 
see that you are patient in your store amidst the dis- 
appointments of business; that you are calm and 
serene in your social and public relations; that when 
men set upon you tocrucify you you bold your peace; 
that under all provocations you have the mind and 
spirit of Christ—let that spectacle be presented and I 
tell you it would not be hard to commend the gospel 
to the consciences of men, nor would it be bard for 
that gospel to rf and be glorified. 

I may say, therefore, that when the trumpet ¢ealls 
you to “ work for Jesus,” I would not have one of you 
hold back in the slightest degree from the distribution 
of tracts, from gathering people into meetings, or 
from conversation with men, either in or out of the 
church; all these things ought ye to do; but I would 
say toevery young man who thinks he is called merely 


to run from place to place, and rattle off texts of 


Scripture, and talk with men about religion, You do 
not know what it is to work for Christ. 

When the mother of Zebedee’s children (and you 
will notice that this is an Orientalism; they were not 
her children, though she bore them! This represents. 


the man spirit of the old time) came with her two sons. 


to Christ, slily meaning to anticipate, and so secure 
for them a place in that kingdom of his which it was 
expected would come in great magnifieence and 
power, woman diplomatist as she was, she said, 
‘“Grant that these my two sous may sit, one on thy 
right band and the other on the left, when thou com- 
est into thy kingdom.’’ Observe the gentleness and 
wisdom of bis reply, as much as to say, “‘O heart of 
woman ! how little you know what you are asking for 
these boys. Can they drink of my cup? Can they be 
my fit companions? Can they receive my baptism? 
I am a man of sorrows aud acquainted with grief; my 
soul travails in darkness and trouble; I bear the sins 
of many; I see all hateful things, aud must bear and 
cure them; I see all unloveliness, and must brood it 
into loveliness; I hear discords, and must tune them; 
all the world is out of order, and I must put it in 
order; Iam a worker; Iam a laborer; Lam a servant; 
Iam the slave of many; I am the man of all work for 
this poor, degraded, sinful world; and he that is going 
to be mine must be like me. Can your sons step for- 
ward with me in that preparation? Can they drink 
of that cup? Can they endure that baptism?’ 

_IT call on young men to go forth; and preach Christ 
but what is the Christ thut you are going to preach? 
What is the preparation that you have made for 
preaching him? Have you Christ in you? for, be ye 
well aware, and sure, that only so much of your 
preaching will take hold and be blessed of God as is 
Christ in you. If your pride is unchristlike, if your 
vapity is unchristlike, if your notions of life and af- 
fairs are worldly and sordid, no matter how eloquent 
your lips may be, you are not going to preach Christ. 
But if you are meek under provocation; if you are 
gentle where others are harsh; if you are sweet where 
others are bitter; if you are long-suffering where 
others would cut short the matter; if you are full of 
self-sacrifice; if you are willing to cry, that others 
may be spared tears; if you are willing to work where 
nobody else will go; if you are willing to take the 
portion of those who are so bad or degraded or low 
that nobody cares for them; if you are willing to be 
the lowest and the last; if you are willing to be tred- 
dey under foot of meu—if that is your spirit, then you 
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have a great deal of Christ to preach. But oh, yo 
mast have Gethsemane in yourself before you can 
preach Christ—for he went through Gethsemane. You 
must stand at the poiut of trial somewhere before you 
will be equipped to preach Christ. You must have 
sorrow and trouble, and a willingness to stand, as he 
did, for others, before you can be permitted, in the 
fullest sense of that term, to be a worker with God. 
Tam preaching out of my own heart now. I have 
this comfort: that in all my ministerial life I have 
never sought my own ends. I am not afraid to have 
the Judge, at the last day, read my heart, and see 
whether I have ever preached from ambition, or 
whether I have ever felt envy or jealousy of those 
who preached around about me. I have no credit in 
it. It is my father’s nature transmitted to me, and 
blessed by the Spirit of God through his example. 
That part of my ministry does not trouble me. 1 
think I have put in my strength, my best powers; nor 


- do I know that I have ever written a word or preached 


a sermon that I should be afraid to meet on my dying 
bed or at the judgment-seat of Christ. 

But there [ must stop. When I take account of 
pride erucified for Christ, lam very proud—not of my 


- clothes; not of external things; but of a spirit that 


lifts itself up. When I take account of my willingness 
to suffer indignities from others, and be glad; when I 
take account of that zeal and that gentleness which 
which were in my Master; and when I look at the 
‘flashings out of the fires of indignation—I have strug- 
gled very hard. I have had my own interior life; but 
it is nothing—it is nothing but this: How is it with 
Christ? What has He seen? Have I been like him? 
Have I rendered to Him an account—not of words, but 


- of qualities which He reads—that I have been and have 
- done all that He gave me the capacity to be and to do? 


That is my trouble. 

-I should have been a richer man, and you would 
have been a richer people, if I had been a better man; 
if I had known how to have the dignities, the enthusi- 
asms, the love and the patience that belonged to 
Christ, when he said to Peter, ** Put up thy sword!”’ 
and when he stood before the magistrate and answered 
nothing—absolutely nothing. 

Oh, that spirit which has a sense of tenderness for 
men! oh, that sense of God which fills life and affairs 
with Him! ob, that sense of higher manhood, of nobil- 
ity in Christ Jesus!—and it is for that [ mourn. I 
mourn forthe want of heroism; for the want of exalta- 
tion; for the want of power in the Holy Ghost; for the 
want of those ineffable qualities which®are higher tban 
common nature ever grows or ripens; and I humble 
myself before God that it is because there has been so 
little of Christ in me that I bave been able to produce 
so little of Christ in you. 

Now, Christian brethren, let us take hold of hands 
together in a covenant that, by the grace of God, we 
will eschew, hereafter, all bitterness, all hate, all re- 
Venge, all anger, all reproach; that to everything 

‘aggressive we will stand in a sweet peace of silence; 
that by all the help of the Holy Ghost, and by all the 
inspiration of Christ’s example, we will do good for 
evil, and we will exalt men, and help them; and that, 
living or dying, we will be a sacrifice, sacrificing our- 
selves for each other, and for God’s church, and for 
God’s Christ, and for God’s sake. This is the life that 
is before us. It is not an easy one: it is easy to begin, 
but it is not easy to perfect. 

For one, this morning, when, now, in a moment, I 
shall join you in the celebration of the Lord’s Supper, 
E shall feel disposed to make it a time of renewed ded- 
ication—in one sense, conversion, but only in a figura- 
tive sense; for I have been converted. I shall feel 
greatly disposed to make it an occasion for entering 
upon the inward and higher life—upon that power of 
the soul which is undisclosed to so many of us. I de- 
sire to begin again, and to begin here, and with more 
earnest covenants with God, this inward and higher 
life. Will you begin it with me, in prayer, with heart- 
searching, in a holy consecration, not to the church, 
but to Christ Jesus, and in the very respects in which 
I have, in the sermon this morning, pointed it out? 
Will you endeavor with me to enter upon its spirit, 
and to work that others may be brought in, and that 
the dear name of our Redecmer may be glorified and 
‘honored? 

[ invite to join with us in the celebration of the 
Lord’s Supper, all those who feel that they need the 
Lord Jesus Christ; all those who are so conscious of 
their sinfulness as to long for divine life; all those 
Who are willing to take Christ Jesus as their help, and 
are willing to serve him,—I invite all such, whether 
they are members of churches or not, whether they 
are members of Protestant or Catholic churches; and 
whether they are members of one denomination or 
another. I base the invitation on personal reasons 
with each of you—your spiritual necessity. Jesus is 
to the hungry soul what bread is to the hungry body; 
and any person that is hungry, and willing to take the 
Lord Jesus Christ as his food—him I invite, by reason 
Of his spiritual necessities, to come to Him who will 
feed him with his own body and bis own blood. I call 
you to Jesus. 


—One of the standing objections to emancipa- 
tion, thirty years ago, was: “It would not be safe; if 
the slaves were set free, they would cut tbe throats of 
the masters and their families... We are reminded 
at this now by an account of the death of a former 
alaveholder in Florida. He requested before his death 


that two of his old servants should come and assist in | 


burying him. They promised to do so,.and were ac- 
cordingly summoned by telegraph to the perform- 
ance of the last act of love and devotion which could 
be shown this side of eternity. They immediately 
took the train, and arrived in time to finish digging 
his grave and join in the last solemn rites over his 
remains. 


THE THANKS. 
By CARL SPENCER. 


HERE is no joy in all the earth, 
There is no bird to sing; 

Scarce through the chill and silent air 
Some brown leaves quivering. 

Wan Nature in the dust of death 
Hath cast her hope away; 

A nobler joy, a braver faith 
Must glorify to-day. 


What music is in singing days, 
O soul, till thou rejoice ? 

God's dumb creation patiently 
Is waiting for thy voice. 

For when this solemn hush is laid 
On ali the lesser things, 

O then the sweetest bird He made 
Serenest soars and sings. 


What shall we render? Thanks alone 
For treasures of the dust? 
For beauty blighted in the frost? | 
For wealth that turns to rust? — 
The heavens listen deeper :—Sing, 
O heart, though faint and sad; 
The gift thy poverty may bring 
Shall make thy Father glad. 


His peace shall fall where penitence 
Lays down its burdened years, - 

And grief that cannot smile as yet 
May consecrate its tears. 

He listens deep as deepest woe 
To hear the song begin 

Whose grand rejoicing overflow 
Shall ring His kingdom in. 


O Love, that of thy dearest gifts 
Art still the dearer part! 

It is the sum and seal of bliss 
To see Thee as thou art. 

And we who see not yet can sing, 
Half knowing we are biest; 

In every winter Thou art spring, 
In every want a rest. 


Hark! through the ages’ ebb and flow 
What rhythmic forces beat! ; 

Wave after wave of growing light 

Upbears us to His fect. 

And when the shining hosts from far 
With many songs appear, 

The praises of the saddest star 
Shall hush them all to hear. 


The Church. 


Messrs. Moody and Sankey have made an ex- 
cellent beginning in Philadelphia, At the opening 
service, Sunday morning, Nov. 21st, the great building 
prepared for the meetings—formerly used as a freight 
depot, and now seating 10,000 persons—was filled, in 
spite of a chilly rain. The great audience sang * All 
hail the power of Jesus’ pame,’”’ and Mr. Moody read 
the fourth chapter of John, finding that his voice 
could fill the great hall without difficulty. His sermon 
was upon “the fields white already to harvest.”” At 


the afternoon meeting it was estimated that 15,000. 
people sought admission in vain. In Brooklyn, special 


services are continued since the departure of the two 
evangelists, including the “ young men’s meetings’”’ 
which have been markedly successful and whicb will 
now be under the charge of George S. Hall, of the 
Y. M.C. A. in Washington. The Sunday afternoon 
meeting at the Rink showed very little diminution in 
numbers. The general comment upon the work in 
Brooklyn seems to be that its effect has been most 
conspicuous among church members, in heightening 
their fervor, and uniting members of the various de- 
nominations and churches in a wonderful harmony 
and enthusiasm. Mr. Moody, it is said, altogether de- 
clined to attempt any numerical estimate of the con- 
versions—another instance of his admirable sense. 
Notwithstanding the great publicity given to his 
work, nothing is more noticeable than his avoidance 
of sensationalism of every kind. There is, on his 
part, no boasting of results, no artificial excitement 
of any sort, but a most genuine and earnest concen- 
tration upon real work. 


The work of Messrs. Moody and Sankey is the 
uppermost topic with all the religions newspapers. 
The Presbyterian (Philadelphia) says that the great 
thing to be done is to reach the non-church-going 
class; that these were largely crowded out in Brook- 
lyn by the regular chureh-goers, in spite of all appeals 
and efforts to the contrary; and it urges that in Phil- 
adelphia religious people should stay away from the 
meetings (except such as are interested especially for 


them),and gather themselves in their own churches. 


at the same time to pray for the work among the un- 
converted. A similar comment is very generally 
made by other papers. The Methodist notes as a re- 
mark made by members of its own denomination that 


‘in 


| 


the conversions are not accompanied by deep convic— 
tion of sin; and it offers as a partial explanation that’ 
the conversions are mainly among habitual attendants 

on public worship, already well instructed and of good 

moral habits, so that their experience naturally differs 

from that of outrageous sinners.—The Unitarian jour- 
Dals take in substance the ground that the movement 

is based on an essential erroneous theology; but seem. 
indisposed to actively oppose it, recognizing that it 

may do good among certain classes. Some ministers 

of the denomination are not so passive in their atti- 
tude; we notice that Rev. Mr. Chadwick, of Brooklyn, : 
and Rev. M. J. Savage, of Boston, have preached in. 
strong deprecation of Moody’s work, urging that a 
true revival must be based on a wholly different con- 
ception of the Divine government aud of human. 
duty.—The general tone of the religious press is one 
of heartiest sympathy with the work; and the secular 
papers are for the most part either friendly or neutra). 
There seems to be in all the churches a strong expect- 
ation of a general revival. 


On Sunday, November 21st, Rev. R. S. Storrs, 
D.D., announced to his congregation of the Church of 
the Pilgrims, Brooklyn, that he bud declined the call 
to the pastorate of the Brick Church, New York. He 
said that he had given very serious consideration to 
the call; that he had not conversed a great deal with 
his people in regard to it because he knew that the 
final decision must rest with himself; and that he had 
been fully assured of their united and earnest desire 
to keep him with them. “I hope,” he said, *‘ that 
you will not be sorry now to hear that I have finally 
decided to decline the call and to continue where I 
am, and that I have notified the church which has 
done me the honor to extend the call of this decision. 
I doubt not that the Master has good and fruitfut 
and rewarding work for us to do in the time to come 
for the furtherance of his kingdom in the world. I 
doubt not but that we shall do it as affectionately, as 
assiduously, and with as perfect a harmony as before 
has attended our common labors; and I can only 
pray that the blessing of God may be upon you in the 
future as it has been in the past, and upon the church 
in New York, to which I shall always hereafter feel 
attached by new ties, although I cannot become its 
pastor, and upon myself in my relation to you and to. 
all the churches.”’ 


The Episcopal press seems remarkably unani- 
mous in its satisfaction with the late Church Congress 
in Philadelphia. The practical nature of the discus- 
sions; the expression of a wide variety of opinions, 
with the utmost good temper and fairness on all sides: 


representation of each Of the great schools 


of opinion in the church; the high average of ability 
in the addresses—these furnish very substantial rea- 
sons for gratulation, and for expecting a most honor- 
able aud useful future for the ‘*‘ Congresses,’’ which 
may now be taken as an established institution. The 
very absence of all official authority, giving no 
opportunity for* test votes” or the use of political 
machinery, may have something to do with the excel- 
lent results obtafned. 


The New York Evangelist seems to endorse the 
opinion that ‘education for the ministry is latelya 
good deal impaired by the candidates assuming too 
early the functions of the pulpit.’’ As specific objec- 
tions to the practice of theological students preaching 
during their vacations, it enumerates; that earnest 
and faithful students are overtaxed by it; that men 
of less sensibility and less studious disposition acquire 
a fatal facility in superficial work; and that such 
preachigg tends to extend itself into the term of 


study, dud: break up the student’s proper work. 
} 


There is some fresh activity in England in favor 
of disestablishment. Large meetings have recently 
been held, under the auspices of the Liberation Society, 
at Bradford and at Liverpool. At the latter place 
there was considerable disturbance at the beginning 
of the meeting, after the old-time Liverpool fashion. 
Addresses were made by Rev. Messrs. Dale and 
Rogers, in which there was a noticeable absence of 


bitterness toward the National Church. The end in . 


view seems to be the gradual education of the people 
upon the subject of disestablishment, and a steady 
pressure upon the leaders of the Liberal party to make 
such a measure an article in their programme. 


In Mr. Spurgeon’s addresses to his theological — 


students (reprinted by Sheldon & Co.,) is included a 
lecture on the voice, from which we quote the follow- 
ing: “It is not in vain that the evangelists have writ- 
ten of our Lord, ‘He opened his mouth and taught 
them.’ Moreover, brethren, avoid the use of the nose 
as an organ of speech, for the best authorities are 
agreed that it isintended to smell with. Time was 
when the nasal twang was the correct thing, but in 
this degenerate age you had better let the mouth keep 
to its work without the interference of the olfactory 
instrument. Should an American student be present. 
he must excuse my pressing this remark upon his at- 
tention. Abhor the practice of some men, who will 
not bring out the letter ‘r;’ such a habit is very ruin- 
ous and ridiculous, very wretched and reprehensible. 
Now and then, a brother has the felicity to possess a 
most cunning and delicious lisp. This is, perhaps, the 
least of evils, where the brother himself is little and 
winning, but it wold ruin apy beipg who aimed at 
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‘manliness and force. I can scarcely conceive of Elijah 
lisping to Ahab, or Paul slated chipping his words 
on Mars’ Hill.”’ 


A correspondent of the Christian Register writes 
from England of the rapid growth of ‘‘speculative 
atheism” in that country. He takes, however, a more 
hopeful view of the matter than is common among 
religious writers.. This ‘‘ remarkable phase of human 
prejudice,” he says, does not come of any especial 
moral decline, just now, in England. He thinks it 
may even be connected with an incipient moral re- 
vival. What seems a casting away of religious belief 
is in many cases a sloughing off of low and unworthy 
conceptions of the Deity, and a temporary stage in 
reachinpg a wortbier thought of Him. The writer 
thinks the self-styled atheists often make a wrong 
estimate of their own real position. He instances an 
article ou ** Theism’’ inthe Westminster Revicw, writ- 
ten to prove that belief in God will not be an essential 
tenet of the coming age. Yet the reviewer “ finds the 
world so full of things working together for good that 
‘the ultimate triumph of good’ is at once his conviction 
and his consolation.”’ .That is, we take it, in his own 
modes of expression, he apprehends a moral basis to 
the universe, a beneficent consummation as the issue 
of all. This, urges the Register’s correspondent, is 
surely avery different thing from irreligious atheism. 
He attributes the seeming conflict over the great sub- 
ject in part to a different use of words among the 
various parties; and thinks that by new paths men 
are working round to the old truths, to be seen ulti- 
mately under broader and fairer aspects. 

The view of this correspondent seems to us to have 
a great deal of truth—much more than the dismal 
forebodings of a possible triumph of infidelity with 
which we are so often favored. Yet we suspect that 
there is something to be said on the other side; that 
there is to some extent a tendency to ignore moral 
and spiritual truths—among the second-rate rather 
than the first-rate leaders of scieutific thought; a 
letting go, for the time at least, among many earnest 
‘and noble-minded men, of such belief in God and im- 
mortality as warms and comforts the soul; and a 
‘considerable tendency among the laborivg class to- 
ward an essentially irreligious disposition. Of this 
last danger we are warned by a thinker so little wed- 
ded to any orthodox creed as Mr. Matthew Arnold; 
and a journal as broad in its theology as the Spectator, 
seems to habitually recognize a division of the most 
‘essential and radical kind among the thoughtful class, 
involving the fundamental questions of all religion. 
Yet, in spite of these things, we believe with the Reg- 
ister’s correspondent that the deeper mind of Eugland 
is steadily working toward a larger and firmer hold on 
the great truths which have always been the real life 
of Christianity. 


Che_ 


(From Tucsday, Nov. 16, to Monday, Nov. 22.] 


‘ The Vice-President died very suddenly at an 
vearly hour on Monday morning. His illness, which 
we mentioned last week, although alarming in its 
earlier stages, had almost ceased to give anxiety to his 
friends, and the end came most unexpectedly to all. 
.So far convalescent was he to all appearance that bit 
a short time before his death he was planning to réetura 
‘to his home in Massachusetts. Mr. Wilson was born 
in Farmington, N. H., and was at the time of his death 
nearly sixty-one years old. His public life has been 
highly honorable from first to last, and the country 
dias never been more faithfully served than by its late 
Vice-President. Preceding the announcement of Mr. 
Wiison’s death by only a few hours came the news of 
tae death of Senator Orris 8S. Ferry, of Connecticut, 
another veteran representative of Republican prin- 
ciples. Mr. Ferry was a native of Connecticut, which 


-State he represented as Congressman and Senator for 


geome sixteen years. He was born at Bethel in 1823, 
graduated at Yale in 1844, and practiced law until bis 
entry into public life a few years later. 


Washington is rapidly filling with Caenieiisad 
and members of the “third house,’’ and the Speaker- 
ship is the absorbing topic of discussion. Of course 
the Republicans can hope to elect their candidate only 
through a hopeless subdivision of their opponents, 


“They may therefore be almost ignored in casting up 


the probabilities. Of the prominent Democratic can- 
didates named, Samuel J. Randall, of Pennsylvania, 
and Michael C. Kerr, of* Indiana, are at this writing 
the most conspicuous. They are both of them men of 
decided ability, ready parliamentarians, and so far as 
we know nothing more discreditable than a thorough 
understanding of eapitolian politics can be affirmed 


of either of them. Moreover they are both of them 


understood to be * hard-money” men of the most 
uncompromising type, rumors to the contrary con- 


cerning Mr. Randall potwithstanding. 


No sooner had the anti-Administration journals 


begun to make the regular post-election reports con- 
cerning the reduction of the force in the N avy Yards 
—and we blush to admit that some of them appear to 
have been made on pretty good authority—than they 
are called upon to announce a sudden and alarming 
increase of activity in the way of fitting for sea almost 
the entire list of serviceable ships, recalling officers 


from leaving, and in short, a repetition of the pro- 
ceedings which accompanied the warlike rumors of 
two years ago. How far these stories are true we have 
taken no pains to ascertain, but the cause thereof is 
no doubt to be found in a correspondence between our 
own Government and that of Alphonso in regard to 
the treatment of Americansin Cuba. The first step 
was taken two or three months ago, a diplomatic note 
having been forwarded to the Spanish Government 
the contents of which were not made known until 
within a few days, and then with only enough of au- 
theuticity to set rumor flying. All the British and Eu- 
ropean journals have repeated the ascertained facts 
with comments mostly deuunciatory of the American 
policy which, it was assumed, was overbearing and 
under the circumstances quite unjustifiable. 


At the height of the excitement Don Carlos 
sacrificed himself upon the altar of patriotism by 
sending a letter to King Alphonso, wherein he pro- 
nounced the attitude of President Grant a prelude to 
war. He farther remarked in language which must 
have been the reverse of pleasant to the youthful 
monarch : **The revolution which you represent is 


‘responsible for this parricidal rebellion. Had I reigned 


it would not have occurred, at least not gained 
strength. Now, however, the integrity of the country. 
is at stake, and all her children are bound to defend it. 
Should war break out I offer you a truce as long as 


the contest lasts, but maintain my rights to the crown, 


‘and I retain the conviction that I shall one day wear 
it. I cannot send my loyal volunteers to Cuba, but 1 


will defend these provinces and the Cantalerian coast, - 


and will send out privateers manned by the indomit- 
able population of that coast, which will pursue the 
merchant ships of our enemies, and perhaps chase 


| them into their own harbors. If you accept the truce, 


let us appoint representatives to settle the conditions. 
If you refuse, the world will be the witness that 
Catholic Spain has nobly done her duty.’”’ Naturally 
Alphonso, knowing the facts in the case, namely that 
the correspondence was entirely amicable, declined to 
accept Don Carlos’s proposition, and was so incon- 
siderate as to send positive orders to the front forbid- 
ding the receipt of any farther communications, 
unless they embody an unconditional surrender. 


The conclusion of the whole matter is that on 
Wednesday the Spanish Minister at Washington was 
officially advised by his Government that in future 
Americans who may be brought to trial before courts- 
martial will be entitled to select counsel for defense. 


‘This right, we are permitted to infer, was claimed by 


Mr. Fish, under the Treaty of 1795, but in the opiniou 
of the Spanish Government the claim was not justified. 


The new srrangement, it is understood, fully concedes’ 


this right, sothat Americans who are so unfortunate as 
to fall into the hands of the military authorities in Cuba 
will have some reasonable chance of protection, a 
chanee which can hardly be said to have existed here- 
tofore. The management of this case appears to be very 
creditable to the President and Secretary, and a good 
many politicians are disappointed that itis so. Early 
last week they were confident that the President was 
bent upon making use of the saving clause iu his 
“third term letter,” provoking a war with Spain to 
serve as the conditional emergency which he thinks 
would make a third Presidential term necessary. Now 
they are inclined to regard the whole correspondence 


asa“ put-up job” to the same end, only it is through 


peaée, not war, thatthe end is to be attained. To these 
people it is an incomprehensible phenomenon that the 
higher class of anti-Administration journals speak just 
now in complimentary terms of the President and 
Secretary. They think that even the virtues of an 
opporent should be made to do duty against him, 
when the party is at stake. 


After a series of mischances, which fitly supple- 
ment the history of his life, a monument at last stauds 
over the grave of that extraordinary and unhappy 
genius, Edgar Allen Poe. Twenty-six years ago, if 
report be true, a single carriage followed Poe’s body 
to its place of burial in Baltimore, the city of his birth 
apd death. On Wednesday last the same city sent 
thousands of its best residents to do honor to the mem- 
ory of his genius, and leading littérateurs allover the 
country, in one way or anuther, joived in the tribute. 
It may be said that the monument is erected through 
the efforts of the women teachers of Baltimore, under 
the leadership of Miss Sarah S. Rice. It is ten years 
since they began to collect funds for the monument, 
and their success in this respect bas been happily 
matched by the good taste shown in the selection of a 
chaste and simple monumental design in pure white 
Maryland marble, bearing on one side an excellent me- 
dallion likeness of the poet, and on the other the dates of 
his birth and death--Jan. 20th, 1809, and Oct. 7th, 1849. 
A large number of suggestions have been received, re- 
garding a suitable epitaph, but none, we believe, has 
as yet been decided upon. It is hoped that Mr. Tenny- 
son will write such an epitaph, he having given corre- 
spondents some reason to expect it. 


Without a shadow of a doubt Tweed's lawyers 
will find new devices for delaying the course of jus- 
tice, for the capacities of the statutes for furnishing 
grounds for varied interpretation almost entitle them 
to rank with theinspired writings, but their failure be- 
fore the Court of Appeals on Tuesday renews the hopes 


of those who would like to see a righteous end of these 


cases. Chief Justice Church delivered the opinion, 
the other justices consenting. Perhaps the nature of 
the fight waged by Tweed’s counsel is most aptly 
shown by the first few sentences of the decision. The 
appellants quoted the Latin law maxim, *“* Nemo debet 
bis vexari pro una et eadem causa,” iu support of 
their plea that a defendant cannot be held to bailin sa 
second action commenced for the same cause as a pre- 
vious action discontinued. “ The first action was dis- 
continued upon the final decision of this court against 
the right to bring it in the name of the people of the 
State. A special act of the Legislature was subse- 
quently obtained authorizing it, and this action was 
commenced in pursuance of such act. The good faith 
of the former prosecution is not questioned, and the 
circumstances repel the idea of vexation.’”’ For the 
rest, the propriety of three millions bail in a cage in- 


volving six millions of plunder waz affirmed, and tbe. 


right to ask for a bill of particulars was denied. Al 
this, be it remembered, is merely a check to the de- 
fendants. Trey will find many another plea in bar of 
trial, but upon the whole the movemeut of affairs is in 
the right direction. 


A case of heroic devotion to duty is reported 
from the North Sea. A Norwegian captain, Adder 
Hansen by vame, was bound from Gefle to England 
with a cargo of iron and lumber. A gale of such vio- 
lence was encountered that the ship’s side was partly 
stove, the pumps were disabled and part of the deck- 
load washed away. On the next day a fishing smack 
came m sight, and Captain Hansen’s crew, believing 
that the vessel could not live to finish her voyage, 
refused to stand by him longer, and accordingly 
sought safety on board the smack, leaving the 
captain to his fate. The account says: ‘*Alone be 
managed to set the foresail and mainsail and to 
light the side-lights aud the binnacle-light, and then 
steered toward the west. 
several times fell down from sheer weariness, and 
during the night he had several squalls. Fhe cabin 
was full of water, which did much damage as it rolled 
with the rolling of the vessel; and when he got the 
barque iuto the Humber, Captain Hansen’s strength 
was allspent. That seems to us, in its way, a greater 
feat, because a loneiier feat, than many a pilot-boat 
rescue in which theimmediate peril is far more threat- 
ening. The courage of a group of associates is always 
much greater than the sum of the courage which each 
individual in the group would separately exhibit. 
Society is a bank which pays a very fair bonus on all 
individual investments of feéling in the commou 
stock.”’ 


‘‘It is believed that the fire was occasioned bya 
servant dropping a match in the Admiral’s cellar.” 
Such is the explavation of a conflagration which des- 
troyed the French flagship Magenta, under command 
of Admiral Roze, as she lay at anchor in the harbor of 
Toulon. There is something absurd in the idea of a 
flag officer with a straw-littered cellar somewhere un- 
derneath his state cabin, but the results were serious 
enough to afford satisfaction to the strictest teetotaler. 
The fire was speedily beyond control, notwithstanding 
the flagship wes a first-rate iron-clad, and fully 
manned atthe time. Discipline was, however, main- 
tained to the last, and the Admiral saw every soul off 
the ship before he himself left in a small boat. The 
magazine had of course been flooded, but, as it turned 
out, in so imperfect a manner that a tremendous ex~ 
plosion finally occurred, blowing the ship in pieces, 
showers of which fell in the streets and on the roofs of 
Toulon. No lives were lost, and few persons were in- 
jured. 


Victor Emanuel’s Minister of the Interior has 
been forced to adopt with regard to brigands the same 
method that was found effectual under the Republic, 
namely, to shout them on the spot when caught iu the 
act, without waiting for the formalities of atrial. It 
has always been impossible for the public prosecutors 
to get a verdict of sufficient severity to authorize a 
capital sentence, and even the judges have not been 
proof against the influences of heavy operators in the 
brigand profession. Such being the case, all that well- 
disposed judges could do was to sentence convicted 
robbers to a term of imprisonment which was very 
sure to end prematurely by the escape of the prisoner 
through the connivance of somebody. Not unnatu- 
rally, the brigands as a class do not relish this course 
of procedure, and there is danger that as a recognized 
element of the Italian commonwealth they will soon 
cease to exist—a couclusion which will be welcomed 
by tourists in the mountain districts. 


The latest from Africa is that Gordon's expedi- 
tion has succeeded in launching a steamer on the Nile 
above the last cataract which impedes navigation te 
the Albert Nyanza. In all probability he has by this 
time explored that body of water, thus anticipating 
Stanley, who when last heard from was on his way 
thitber. Cameron, too, has been beard from, but the 
dispatch is not very intelligible save in so far as i€ 
shows that he has not progressed much beyond Tan-+ 
ganyika, if indeed he has not wholly abandoned his 
scheme of descending the Lualaba and reaching the 
west coast by way of the Congo. His safety is at any 
rate assured up toa comparatively recent date. And 
if he has given up the Lualaba plan it would not be 
unlike Stanley to undertake it, aa soon as he knows 
that Gordon bas anticipated him on the Albert Nyanga. 


He was so fatigued that he . 
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Oe Hittle Folks. 


DICK’S THANKSGIVING. 
By Mrs. S. M. WALSH. 


{7 ELL, I never saw such a Thanksgiviag! 
¥ Why, the times are so hard, do you know 
We can’t have a turkey or chicken— 

No—nor hardly indulge in a crow! 


For yesterday father was saying, 
“*No poultry for dinner this year!” 

Then he just talked first-rate to us childrea, 
And gently called mother “ My dear ;”’ 


And he said though he'd lost all his money 
And couldn’t buy much that was good, 

He hoped we'd be happy and thankful, 
And we just shouted out that we would. 


Well, now, ain’t it queer how things happen? 
For only just one year ago 

We lived at the top, let me tell you, 
And went in for splendor and show! 


And ’twas only last year at Thanksgiving 
Our table was gorgeous with plate, 
And every conceivable dainty ~ 
That ever was longed for we ate. 


But we never once thought to be thankx, 
For we fared just the same every day; 

And we children were cross and complaining, 
And wanted things just our own way. 


And father—I hardly dare tell you 
How angry and dreadful he grew! 

For he sat long at wine after dinner, 
And that was the cause, we all knew. 


And mother loeked wretched and tearful 
When we went in to say our good-night, 
For father was raving so wildly 
That she hurried us out of his sight. 


Well, that was last year; then the crash came, 
And father’s great fortune was cone ; 

And from all of his hundreds of thousands 
Not a dollar was left as his own. 


At first he just broke down entirely, 
But mother stood up like a man, 

Ard encouraged, and cheered him, and helped him ;— 
I'il tell it as loud as I can,— 


Let aman only get into trouble— 
Then see what a woman will do! 

How quick she'll forget her own sorrows, 
And help him to carry his, too. 


Well, father took heart; now we're living 
In three little rooms—all us four! 

But will you believe it? We never 
Were a quarter so happy before! 


Every night we all kneel down together, 
And father thanks God for us all— 

His “ treasures on earth ’’—so he calls us, 
And prays that whatever befall, 


“ We all may have treasures in heaven, 
Where naught can corrupt or destroy” ;— 
Prays for each one of us as we kneel there, 
His wife, and his girl and his boy. 


Well, I own to a weakness for turkeys, 
And chickens and ducks—(no, not crows ;) 
And I really enjoy a plum-pudding, 
And oysters and creams—and all those. 


Bhut whatever we do have at our house 
Shall be seasoned with love and good-cheer ; 
And if that doesn’t make a Thanksgiving 
We'll try to do better next year! 


MISS LUZINA’S THANKSGIVING. 
By P. THORNE. 


HE kitchen seemed particularly cozy and in- 

viting this cold November morning. The wind 
had whisked around from the south into the pnorth- 
west, and the Indian summer warmth and blueness 
had vanished in a day, as if by magic, leaving the 
‘bare, bleak outlines of the hills sharply defined 
against the chilly gray sky. The fence shadow was 
marked on the path iu alternate strips of thawed and 
frozen ground, and passing wagons rattled thunder- 
ously by, as if over a pavement. The hens, blown 
sideways and much ruffled as to the feathers, stalked 
forlornly around the desolate garden, picking and 
scratching among the brown stalks and withered 
leaves, apparently from habit, there being no mischief 
possible to them now. 

In the house, the kitchen stove was all in a glow, 
the dinner-pot bubbled and popped its lid up and 
down, giving fragrant hints and appetizing glimpses 
of its contents, and Luzina was ironing. 

Consider opened the door, hesitated, looked doubt- 
fully towards Luzina’s uncompromising back, then 
‘slipped softly in with an air of propitiatory meekuess, 
settled slowly down, with a sigh of comfort, into the 
flag-bottomed chair by the stove, and spread bis blue, 
pinched-looking hands out over its glowing surface. 
Luzina said nothing, but her flat-iron came down with 
an emphasis that indicated threatening weather, and, 
‘notimpossibly, local storms. 

_ Presently Consider observed, in a conciliatory tone, 

“it’s a master cold morning. I don’t know when 
I’ve ben so sorter shivered up, huskin’ - I'm chilled to 
the bone.”’ 

“Good reason why,” burst out Luzina, who was suf- 
fering from an accumulation of bottled up wrath. 


| ‘* You don't stir round fast enough to keep your blood 


elty it might once have had for Consider. 


|, vember, aud everything behind. The huskin’ aint 


*ful to keep out of the poorhouse ourselves without 


.of general sinfulness and to-blame-ness which Lu- 


a circulatin’. If you'd fly round as I do, you'd be 
warm enough, I’ll warrant you. I never see things go 
on.s0 shiftless as ours do. Here it is, middle of No- 


done, and you haint made cider yit, and the fences 
are all at sixes und sevens, and not half wood enough 
on hand, and snow comin’ now, any day. I won't 
burn green wood, if we have to go without vittels. 
and there’s them hencoops, ben out all summer, lit- 
terin’ up the yard and rottin’ iu the-rain. Jf I was a 
man, I would try and git them hencoops under cover 
before snow cum, if I didn’t do anything else."’ 

These hencoops had furnished a text for more than 
one siinilar discourse. Consider, who was not unused 
to being harrowed up by Luzina, bent meekly before 
the storm. 

“I’m a goin’ to do it, ’Zina,’’ he said. ‘‘ You know I 
didn’t feel to afford a hired man this year, and [ ain’t 
quite so young and spry as I used to be. And I hain’t 
felt real smart lately, neither.”’ 

‘**Humph!” grunted Miss Luzina, expressively. 

guess it’ll all cum out right vit, ’Zina. I don’t 
think winter's goin’ toset in very early this year, and 
I shall fetch round all right,’’ continued Consider, 
who was rather apt to take the hopeful view of the 
lazy mau, and believe there would always be plenty 
of time, somehow. 

“Tf you'd sold your tobacco last spring, as you'd 
ought to, you might ’ave had a hired man. I told 
you, then, jest how you’d come out. But you put off, 
and put off, till the chance went by, and now you’ve 
got two crops of tobacco on hand, and interest to pay 
at the bank, and not a cent comin’ into the house but 
my butter money. If you'd had the spunk of a cat, 
you might ’ave sold that tobacco then, aud so I told 
you in the time on’t.”’ 

And Miss Luzina banged her flat-iron on to the 
stove, seized another, and tried it, to see if it “ sissed.”’ 
It ‘‘sissed.’” So would Miss wuzina’s face have done, 
apparently, judging by the fiery hue it had acquired, 
between ironing and scolding, both very heating exer- 
cises. 

The tobacco question bad been argued between 
them so often as to have quite lost any charm of nov- 
He delib- 
erated how to change the subject. 

* Aint you agoin’ to ask John’s folks here to Thanks- 
givin’? he asked, by way of introducing a cheerful, 
neutral topic. 

** Now if that aint jest like a man!” exclaimed Miss 
Luzina, in an injured tone. “ That's as furas a man 
ever thinks about anything. No, I cint agoin’ to ask 
John’s folks here, nor anyone else. We may be thank- 


goin’ into junketin’s and merrymakin's.” 

* You might have some sort o' plain doin’s, jest for 
the sake of havin’ John cum home. It would seem 
like old times to the boy. His wife Lbain’t never ben 
here.”’ 

‘Yes, and that’s the very reason I won't have’ em 
come unless I can have a turkey, and chicken pie, and 
four other kinds 0’ pie, besides a pudden for dinner— 
and we can’t afford any sech goin’s on this year. Be- 
sides it would litter up the whole house, from one end 
to the other, jest as I've got it all cleaned up.”’ 

‘*T should love to see that baby,’’ said Consider, still 
reluctant to give up his plan, and. knowing the baby 
would be a strong argument with his sister. For John 
and his wife had actually named the baby Luzina. To 
be sure, they called her Lou, but Aunt Luziua, not 
knowing it, felt just as much flattered. ‘ 

Well,’ said she, “ I should like to see ’em all, my- 
self, well enough, but I don’t want company unless I 
can have things decent for’‘em. If you’d sold that 
tobacco, as [ wanted you to, we shouldn’t ’ave ben so 
hard up. It’s all very easy for you to set there, plan- 
nin’ out more work for me. When I’m dead and gone, 
Consider, you'll think of these things. I don’t know 
what'll become of you, ’'m sure. Perhaps you'll find 
a woman that loves to have a man settin’ round her 
cookin’ stove all the forenoon, and trackin’ mud all 
over her clean floor, but I doubt it. Pass me a stick 
of wood.”’ 

Luzina, by virtue of being five years Consider’s 
senior, not only brought him up “ by hand”’ in the 
vigorous manner just described, but always held her 
death out over him as a last finishing touch to an 
argument. She had so many times impressed all her 
last wishes and plans on Consider’s mind that both he 
and she had come to regard it as almost a certain ar- 
rangement. Consider understood ber closing remarks 
as a delicate hint that his room was more desirable 
than his company, and slowly picking himself up, 
went out to the corn-house again, feeling in that state 


zina’s conversation not infrequently induced. 

Luzina, meanwhile, conscious of having done her 
duty by Consider, having freed her mind and routed 
the enemy, moved briskly around the kitchen in bet- 
ter spirits than usual, humming snatches of ‘‘ Come, 
my beloved, haste away.’”’ She thought to herself 
possibly she would ask John’s folks yet. But money 
was tight, and Consider hadn't done as she wanted 
him to about the tobaceo, and he had seemed slower 
and less alive than usual even, this Fall, and he ought 
to suffer some for it. Such was the undercurrent of 
Miss Luzina’s thought, though possibly hardly recog- 
nized by herself as a deliberate motive. 


At the sound of the old cow-bell, vigorously rung 


by Miss Luzina, Consider came in to dinner, looking 
more pinched and frozen up than ever. He said he 
didn’t want any divner, only a cup of tea. 

‘**Don’t want any diuner!"’ exclaimed Miss Luzina, 
“I thought you could always eat biled dish. This is 
the best squash I’ve biled this Fall, and the cabbage is 
first rate,—tender as a lamb.” 

‘“*No,”’ said Consider, “ I couldn’t swallow a mouth- 
ful. My throat’s real sore. I feel’s if I'd got a bad 
cold comin’ on.” 

Miss Luzina felt a pang of compunction, remember- 
ing how she had driven her brother out into the cold 
that very morning. 

* Well,” she said, *‘ It’s always a good plan to starve 
acold. You'd better stay in this afternoon aud keep 
warm. When you go to bed to-night I’l] bave you 
soak your feet, put a pork rind on your throat and 
take a good dose of ‘ ’’Lixir pro.’ ”’ 

‘*’Lixir pro’’ was a dark and dreadful compound, 


flery, and in every way repugnant to the taste of the. 


natural man, which Miss Luzina considered a sove- 
reign cure for all fleshly ills. She said she “ hated 
wishy-washy medicine.’”’ She liked something thor- 
ough” and “searching,” like castor oil or Elixir pro. 
The worse a medicive tasted the more confidence it 
inspired in Miss Luzina. 

One of Consider's severest trials in early life having 
been **’Lixir pro,’’ he did not snatch eagerly at the 
proffered boon now. 

** No,” he said, “‘I guess I shall work it off without 
takin’ anything. I'm goin to pick up them hencoops 
and slick up round the house a little this afternoon.” 

There was a vein of mild but very obstinate obstin- 
acy about Consider sometimes that Luzina could make 
no head against. When he was thoroughly roused or 
determiued, he was, as Miss Luzina often observed, 
‘dreadful sot.”’ Luzina’s remarks of the morning, 
following a long course of similar harangues, had 
spurred Consider up to the point of doing his duty by 
the- hencoops, etc., and now nothing she could say 
would prevent him. 

All that cloudy, windy, raw November afternoon, 
Miss Luzina sat by the window with her knitting 
work and watched Consider *“‘putterin’ around the 
yard,”’ as she expressed it. 
had grown old. Sometimes we live with people for 
mouths or even years, hardly noticing them especially. 
Some day we wake up to see that the familiar face 
has grown wrinkled and tired, the active step slower 
and feebler, while we were too busy to notice it. So 
it was with Luzina. Consider looked bent and shrunk- 
en to her to-day, more like an old man, an older man 
than she had been wont to regard him. The wind 
tossed his gray hairs about and wound his old blue 
frock around him as if in derision. Luzina found her- 


self, for some inexplicable reason, feeling sorry for — 
Consider, as if she had been a little hard on bim. Per- 


It struck her that Consider — 


haps she would relent yet about Thanksgiving. She 


would see. 

Consider’s cold was bad enough that night. Te was 
very hoarse, seemed feverish and dull, submitted to 
all Miss Luzina’s active measures in his behalf without 
a struggle, and did not brighten up at an allusion to 
Thanksgiving. Miss Luzina bundled him off to bed 
with a hot foot-stone and guessed he’d feel better in 
the morning. 

But in the morning he was tworse instead of better, 
so much worse that Miss Luzita was really alarmed, 
and ran out to the road to ask Deacon Dunlap to send 
Dr. Strong around. Luzina thought the doctor's faee 
looked very serious 43 he felt Consider’s pulse, laid his 
hand on his feverish face anid wrote out his prescrip- 
tions. She followed the doctor out of the room and 
asked his opinion. 

“Miss Dutton,” said the doctor, “‘ you know I never 
conceal the real state of my patients from their 
friends. Your brother has a severe attack of pneu- 
monia. If he were a younger man he might weather 
it, but he hasn’t much constitution, and I regard it as 
a pretty doubtful case. If he grows no worse he may 
recover. 
way or the other. 
to help you.” 

Miss Luzina turned pale. The possibility of her sur- 
viving Consider had hardly ever occurred to her. 
Miss Luzina really had great strength of attachment 
to her friends, all the more, perhaps, because she kept 
it pent up in her own heart, regarding any outward 
demonstration of fondness as ‘“‘silly.”” To put herself 
always’ in the right it was necessary that someone 
should always be in the wrong, and Consider had been 
the most convenient scapegoat. His slowness was 
often very irritating to one of Miss Luzina’s active, 
stirring temperament. But, in spite of all his faults, 
Consider was still ber nearest and dearest earthly 
friend. Certain sunken hillocks and awry, black 
headstones in the old graveyard represented most of 
the friends of Miss Luzina’s youth. She loved Con- 
sider with all the baffied love that had -been turned 
back from those graves into her empty heart. 

All that night Miss Luzina sat by Consider’s bed. 
The widow Pettis, who had come in to help her, tried 
in vain to persuade her to lie down. No, there she sat, 
stiff, and straight, and pale, the night through. The 
widow fell asleep. There was no sound but Consider’s 
labored breathing, his moans and restless turnings, 
and the loud, solemn tick, tick, of the clock. Some- 
times Consider talked a little, incoherently. Once he 
seemed to recognize Luzina. As she bent over him to 


You ought to have some one here 


make some application to his chest, the light from the 
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It’s a disease that terminates very soon, one 
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fire-place shone full in her face. Consider glanced up 


with a troubled look. 

“Yes, ’Zina,” he muttered feebly, ‘‘ I’m agoin’ to do 
it. I'll go right away”; made a faint effort to rise, 
then fell back, still repeating, “I’m agoin’ to, I'm 
agoin’ to.”’ 


It was a long, long night. Miss Luzina had time to 


_ doa good deal of thinking. Her harsh words to Con- 
sider seemed to echo and re-echo through the silent 


room, and smote hard on her heavy heart. Once she 
went to the little stand for something. There lay her 
knitting work, a stocking for Consider, half done. 
How confidently she had been knitting on that, only 
yesterday! How long ago it seemed! How changed 
everything was! Perhaps she should never need to 
finish it. It was a little thing, but it served to make 
actual the blankness and bareness of her life without 
Consider. What would become of her if he should 
die! To other people she was only a homely, uninter- 
esting old maid. To Consider, she was ‘‘’Zina,’’ the 
sister to whom still clung, in his eyes, some charm of 


the vanished years when they were young together. | 


She seemed now to realize, for the first time, Con- 
sider’s unvarying kindness and thoughtfulness for 
her. How helpless should she be without him! bow 
loveless and forlorn the desolate remnant of her life! 

**Q God! spare my brother to me!” was the strong 
cry that went up from ber beart through the watches 
of the night. 

Dr. Strong came early in the morning. He said 
there was not much change, that at least Consider was 
no worse. Miss Luzina regarded this as almost a cer- 
tain reprieve. His breathing grew better as the day 
went on; that night his sleep was less disturbed, more 
natural, and the next morning the doctor pronounced 
him more comfortable.”’ 

And so, very gradually, Consider came back into life 
again. Miss Luzina never before felt quite so happy 
as when Consider, very pale, and thin, and feeble, the 
mere ghost of a man, was able to be propped up in 


bed and take a cup of beef tea. Her love and happi-. 


ness took the form of anxious fussiness, 

* How do you feel now, Consider?” she asked every 
half hour at least. ‘ Hadn’t you better have a little 
gruel now? I'm afraid that foot-stone’s cold. Let me 
get a hot one,”’ and so on. 

Consider felt almost embarrassed at finding himself 
suddenly of so much consequence. He was quite the 
center of interest to the whole neighborhood. All the 
neighbors: came in to see him, bring him delicacies, 
and listen, with breathless interest, while Miss Luzina, 
assisted by the widow Pettis, detailed all his symp- 
toms, depicted graphically the rise, progress and de- 
cline of his illness, with full particulars as to his 
treatment, and what he thought, what the doctor 
thought, what she and the widow thought. Miss Lu- 
zina, besides her joy at his recovery, really respected 
Consider for having had such a smart ‘* thorough”’ 
sickness. For ounce in his life he had come up to her 
standard, 

The last Thursday in eveutes drew near.. Miss 
Luzina announced that, money tight or not, she meant 
to have a “ regular Thanksgiving, a Thanksgiving that 
iz a Thanksgiving and no mistake.’’ Her prepara- 
tions began to be active. The sound of the choppiug- 
knife resounded through the house, and the chickens 
seeined to instinctively cower before her contempla- 
tive eye as if conscious of their impending doom. 
Consider, able to sit up now nearly all day in the 
stuffed, calico-covered rocking-chair by the fireplace, 
took the intensest interest in all the proceedings. Miss 
Luzina contrived to make him quite useful in picking 
over raisins, chopping mince meat, beating eggs and 
what not. As she observed to widow Pettis, 

“It amuses him and it helps us, so it’s killin’ two 
birds with one stone.’ Miss Luzina, being a thrifty 
soul, even in ber joys liked to get two birds for her 
one stone. 

John had written, accepting Miss Luzina's invita- 
tion, and sayiug, ‘‘ We shall arrive, bag and baggage 
{the baby being the baggage) on the nine o’vlock train 
Thursday morning. My wife is delighted at this op- 
portunity of seeing the old home and friends of which 
I’ve tuld her so much,” 

John was Miss Luzina’s nephew. His parents dying 
while he was still young, he was virtually adopted as 
their own son by Consider and Luzina, and kuew no 
home but the old gambrel-roofed homestead. For 
some years he had lived at the far West, but a recent 
removal to New York made it possible for him to 
come ‘‘home to Thanksgiving.” 

Miss Luzina, in the fullness of her heart, felt as if 
she could not do too much to show her gratitude. At 
night, when she and Consider were seated before the 
open fire, she said: 

**T believe I shall ask Cousin Martha and her folks. 
Martha’s husband ain’t very well to do, and they have 
a hard time to git along. I guess they’ll be glad to 
come.”’ 

‘“‘That’s a fust-rate idea,’’ responded Consider, quite 
excited at this widening of the Thanksgiving circle; 
“T would. Martha's as good and pleasant a body as 
ever lived, spite of all her trouble. She’s got some 
nice children, too. It’s no more’n right, either, to re- 


member-them that ain’t so well off as we be, Thanks- 
giving Day.”’ 

In fact, Lozina onl Consider were so full of making 
other people have a good time that, before they knew 
it, they were having 2 good ‘time themselves. 

Thanksgiving Day dawned clear and bright, but so 


cold! Miss Luzina had the usual breakfast of fricas- 
seed chicken with toast dipped in the gravy, baked 
potatoes, coffee, and cider-apple sauce. She and Con- 
sider would have felt that the day was not properly 
observed without this regulatiou breakfast. The house 
was swept and garnished, from one end to the other, 
all the paper curtains were rolled up in the parlor, 
and a blazing fire was doing its best to take the chill 
off that somewhat stiff and solemn apartment. The 
whole house was permeated with the fragrance of 
onions, and a subdued consciousness of turkey, with an 
under-stratum of divers undefined but agreeable odors. 

Miss Luzina, in her best black alpaca, with her 
sleeves turned back, shielded by a large new calico 
aprov, and wearing.a flush of excitement’and hot 
oven on her cheeks, flew from the kitchen to the pant- 
ry, the pantry to the cellar, with frequent pauses for 
peeps into the oven, and solemn consultations with 
the widow Pettis as to whether this was “ quite brown 
enough,”’ or whether that “ wa’n’t overdoin’ a little on 
the left side.”’ 

Consider, having been warned off the field of active 
operations early in the day, wandered restlessly around 
the parlor and sitting room, arrayed in his Sunday 
clothes, with a fine shirt on, whose stiffuess and white- 
ness of bosom:-and collar showed Miss Luzina’s hand, 
and rather weighed on Consider’s mind as an un- 
accustomed gorgeousness, associated with meeting 
and funerals. 

At last Consider saw Mr. White’s depot “ express”’ 
rattling along up the hill, as fast as the ame old horse 
could get over the rough, frozen ground. Various 
objects, that appeared to be animated bundles of 
clothes, dismounted. 

Miss Luzina rushed to the front door, followed close- 
ly by Consider, whom, in her excitement, she forgot 
to order back out of the draught. Then such a hand- 
shaking and how-dye-do-ing! Every one talked very 
loud, and talked all together. In the confusion and 
excitement, Consider found himself, much to his 
embarrassment, shaking hands cordially with the 
widow Pettis. 

‘‘Come right in to the fire. 
froze,”’ said Miss Luzina. 

Out of the wrappings came John, very red as to the 
nose, after his cold drive from the depot, but perfectly 
satisfactory in all other respects; and John’s wife, a 
blue eyed, round faced, rosy cheeked, good natured 
looking little woman, that every one always fell in 
love with on first sight, as a matter of course; while 
the bundle Consider was carefully bolding upside 
down proved to be that wonderful being, the baby. 

There never was a baby with such a white skin, and 
big blue eyes, and fat, dimpled bands, and chubby 
legs, as this baby. If you don’t believe it, ask Uncle 
Consider and Aunt Luzina. And then she was so pre- 
cocious. The widow Pettis threw a temporary gloom 
over the occasion by shaking her head dolefully when 
the baby actually played peek-a-boo with Uncle Con- 
sider. 

‘*You'll never raise that child,” said the widow. 
‘*She’s too forrard for her age. My Amauda Jane was 
jest sech a smart promisin’ baby.” 

But here the company were saved the depressing 
details of Amanda Jane’s sickness and death, by the 
timely arrival of another big wagon load of moving 
mummies in cloaks and sbawls innumerable. This 
time it was Martha, and Martha’s husbaud, and her 


You must be most 


two girls aud three boys. 


What a goodly show they all made around the long 
table, at dinner time, and what dreadful forebodings 
secretly filled the soul of Martha’s youngest boy, 
Sammie, that the turkey would never hold out till his 
turn came to be helped. It is sucha trial to be the 
youngest, Thanksgiving day. And after the turkey 


had beeu reduced to a mere wreck and skeleton of his |. 


once portly self, and when the chicken pie showed a 
large cavity in its deliciously brown crust, what min- 
gled emotious were depicted in the faces of the chil- 
dren as Aunt Luzinpa and the widow brought on the 
pudding, the mince, squash, apple, pumpkin and cus- 
tard pies. To eat some of all was evidently impossible, 
yet how refuse any? 

Uncle Consider had beer young himself. 
“You young folks take a run now, hard’s you can 
scamper, down to the top of the hilland back. That'll 
shake your dinner down, and make room for more.”’ 

This sound physiological advice was taken, and 
proved to work admirably. 

Time would fail me to tell how in the evening, while 
the children played blindman’'s buff in the kitchen, 
the old folks sat round the open fire-place, ate nuts, 
drank cider, told stories; bow all the pranks and 
eapers of John’s boyhood were told again, for his 
wife’s benefit, how, as the evening wore on, the talk 
took a lower tone, and there were tender words of re- 
membrance for the olf home friends who lived again 
in memory, Thanksgiving night. 

Miss Luzina’s usually sharp, somewhat hard face, 
wore a softened look to-night. Gazing into the fire, 
as the talk went on around her, she seemed to see 
what ‘“‘might have been” this Thanksgiving night, 
but that God is kinder than our deserts; a solitary old 
woman sitting by a lonely fire, in a house echoing 
with emptiness, the desolute emptiness that follows a 
funeral. 

“Ab,” she thought, “if we could only always re- 
member to feel towards our friends, livin’, as we shall 
wheu they’re dead and gone, what a sight of differ- 
ence it would make! I bope I sia’n’t forgit again.” 


He said,, 


_Wuat NELLIE AND FREDDY FouND IN THE 
Hay-Lorr.—Nellie and Freddie were soon quite at 
home iu the great barn at grandpapa’s house playing 
there many hours each day. Every morning grand- 
mamma gave them a little basket, and they would 
hunt for the hens’ nestsand find the fresh eggs, always 
leaving one for the hen. 

But one morning when Jerry was busy in the barn. 
and the children were playing in (ie hay-loft, he heard 
such a shouting and laughing that he was sure some- 
thing unusual had happened. 

“What is the matter up there 
the foot of the ladder. 

‘“Come up, Jerry Nellie cried. 

“Yes, Jerry, come up !” said Freddie. 

‘**We've found something !"’ said Nellie. 

“You have! Thea I must come, to seo what it can 

So Jerry climbed the ladder, and stood at the top, 
looking at the children. They werc ina far-off corner, 
looking at somthing in the hay. 

* What is it?’ Jerry asked. 

* Guess,” said Freddie. 

Oh, yes, Jerry, guess,’’ Nellie said, stooping to hide 
the treasure. 

‘Two hundred eggs, all in one nest," said Jerry, 
with a very wise look. 

“O Jerry,” said Freddie, “we never found such # 
many as that.’’ 

Guess again, Jerry,” said Nellie. 

bag of gold,” said Jerry. 

‘Something better than that,’’ Nellie said. 

Ever so much better,”’ said Freddie. 

‘*Dear me, what can it be! Ever so much better 
than a bag of gold! [am afraid I can’t guess.’’ 

**Come and see!"’ cried both children at once. 

So Jerry went into the loft, and over to the corner 
where the children were, to see what they had found 
better than a bag of gold. Down in the soft hay, all 
in afunny little heap, he saw four kittens, like little 
balls of wool. 

“Oh,” hecried, ‘‘ thatis what you found ! well, well! 
Isaw Mrs. Puss going to the kitchen for her breakfast 
just now. So you have some more babies?” 

“A’n’t pretty ? But what makes them spraw!i 
about so, Jerry ?” asked Freddie. 

** Just as if they couldn't see,”’ said Nellie. 

“They can’t see,”’ said Jerry, holding one up so that 
the children could see its eyes; “‘they won't see fos 
several days.”’ 


?’ he called, going te 


Just at this minute Mrs. Puss came from ber breake. 


fast. She did not seem to like so much company inp 
her nursery, and she did somcthing tbat made them 
alllaugh very much. After looking at the children 


and her kittens, she took one of the litthe blind things. 


in her mouth, and carried it to another corner of the 
loft. Here she scratched and patted the hay until if 
suited her, and then she put her baby down in the new 
bed. Then she came back for another and carried that 
too over in her mouth. Toand fro she went, until she 
had carried all four of her babies to the corner away 
from the children. Then she lay down beside them, 
purring softly, as if telling them they were quite safe 
now. 

Every day after that, the children’s first visit was to 
the kittens, until they were large enough to play, and 
then there was nothing on the farm they were so fond 
of.—From “ Grandpapa’s Home,” by S. Annie Frost. 


au3zzles, 


DECAPITATED BLANKS. 


Fill the blanks with the same word decapitated: 
1. The dark brown —— which covered the surface proved to 
be nothing but —— caused by its long exposure, 
2. perme oe the size of the mine, we were the —— sur- 
rised to learn that it yielded only a few tons of —a 


3. —— —— did she wear —— the Fair? 

4. They devote only three hours a day to the sport. and — 
— whatever they catch, if it be only one ——; for su 


— the rules. 
5. We found a great variety of bread and ——, but nothing 
that we felt at all inclined to —. GRACE LEE. 


BURIED CITIES. 


me If anything aila you, don’t tell everybody about it. 
. At Crawford Notch the cars creep up a viaduct that is 
frightful to behold. 
3. If you are drawn into a snarl, escape from it as soon as 


you can. 
4. Nero, mean and cruel as he was in power, was in As youth 
tender-hearted and engaging. . D. Ga. 


-A FLORAL ENIGMA. 

To two-sevenths of a fuchsia, one-sixth of a violet, one 
fifth of a pansy and one-fifth of a lilac, add two-ffths of a 
daisy, one. fifth of a tulip, one-fourth of a rose, and one-sixth 
of a crocus, and you will have a flower imported from China 
into France in the year 1728. BELLE. 


ANSWERS TO PUZZLES OF NOV. 1. 
Portical Quotations.—** A thing of beauty is a joy forever.” 
Buried Cities.—1. Uim. 2. Ghent. 3% Pisa. 4. Goa. 
A Diamond Vv 


ecapit 
ara Strong blew the wind, high dashed the spray; 
The boys tn fear began to pray ; 
of way they had one little ray; 

For help they did implore. 


The gale upset the little craft; 

The boys were rescued by ar raft; 

The captain had them all sent aft; ; 
And soon they reached the shore. 
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Wife Insurance, 


For the benefit of policy holders, we 
_give the surplus capital of the following 
standard Companies, after all their 

dilitics are paid: 
ee Mutual, New York, 
$8, 403,900.75 


Connecticut Mutual, Ct., 
$6,642,135.41. 


Tt. | Mutual Benefit, New Jersey, 
$5,717,283. 74. 


New York Life, 
$4,520, 401.79. 


Equitable, New York, 
$3, 452, 745. 67. 


North Western Mutual, Wisconsin, 
$2, 987,380.56. 


Etna, Connecticut, 
$2, 916,512.29. 


| New England Mutual, Massachusetts, 


$2, 256,498.06. 
New York Life & Trust, N. Y., 
| Manhattan, New York, 
$1,932,392.41. 
Union Mutual, Maine, 


$1,673,519. 40. 


F Charter Oak, Connecticut, 

$1,217,058.87. 

ij it National, U.S. A.. We Washington, D.C., 
$946,051.78. 


Phenix Mutual, Connecticut, 
$916,378.21. 


Massachusetts Mutual, Mass., 
$859,814.35. 

yermania, New York, 

$821,355.63. 


ited States, New York, 
$805, 722. 28. 


\ 
Knickerbocker, New York, 
$773, 248.55. 


Provident Lifa & Trust, Pennsylvania, 
06,148.74. 


Continental, New York, 
25, 753.83. 


, New York, 


Berkshire Massachusetts, 
$409, 348.64. 


State Mutual, | ae 
$384,988. 


New Mut Mutual, N. J., 
$309,823.59. 
Travelers, Connectic: ut, 
$310,279.02. 


Connecticut General, Ct., 
$303,586.97. 


Security Life & Annuity, New York, 


$230, 180.66. 


Metropotitan, New York, 
$207,899.87, 


John Hancock, Massachusetts, 
$197,665. 13. 


Brooklyn, New York, 
$190,531.04. 


Atlantic Mutual, New York, 


$160, 488.26. 


DRY GOODS. 


H. O'NEILL & CO., 
$27 & 329 6th ave. & 103 W. 20th st. 


LL THIS W 


THEIR IMMENSE ‘STOCK 
Millinery Goods 
Silk Goods 


At @reatly Reduced Prices. 
TRIMMED HATS. 


ENGLISH ROUND HATS AN —ae 
‘rimmed Hata, $7 
Tri immed Hats. 9.00 ; 
Trimmed Hats. 12.00 : reduced to 9.50 
Trimmed Hats, 15.00; reduced tv 12.00 
‘rimmed Hats, 20.00; ATS to 15.00 


Will offer on TS. 

500 best quality Felt Hats, 50c., $1. 

1,000 dozen of the finest st quality of Feit Hats, in 
all shapes shades. Price, 76c.; 
wo 

In Black, Drab, and Ecru. 


ASH “RIBBO 

and 90c., warranted all silk; all 
ee. Roman, all silk, $1.25; formerly sold for 
s-inch Roman, al) silk, $1.50; formerly sold for 


BONNET RIBBONS. 


the new desirable shades. 


100 
Soft Silk for Bonnet JELVET 


LVE 


A. iki Black Silk Velvet at qT reduced 
om 
75 pieces Black Silk Velvet at $1.75; worth $2.25. 
100 pieces from #2, 
Colored Velvet from $1.50, $1.75, $1.98, $2.24, $2.75 
3, $3.24, comprising seal brown, navy blue, bottle 
green. prune, and all the new shades for dress 


BANKRUPT STOCK 
FLOWERS FEATHERS. 


1.000 doz. Birds at 25c., worth $1 t 
3,000 doz. Fancy Feathers at Toc, 


$1.50. 
dozen Merle Birds, $1.70; worth 
Montures and Roses, in ERS. Scarlet. 


Bought ata Grost Sacrifice, a lot of 
BLACK G J 


LACE BA 
Also, a lot of BLACK GUIPU RE CAPES at one- 
third their original va 
Noveltiesin ADE-U IP LACE GOODS, SLEEY E- 
8, LACE TIES and BOWS - 


PREN’S CAPS in SILK, LACE. and VELVE 
The — and ee stock of RUFFLINGS 
in the ci ; 

ARGAINS IN 

EMBROIDERIES 

N ALL KIND 

Ladies’ a: ind Ce nts’ «a wea 
5,000 dozen of Brocade Ties at 25c., worth 50c. 


1,000 dozen in Drab and Brown, $1.08, every pair 

warrant 2, 3, 4, 5, and 6 Buttons, in all shades. 
Call and examine our immense stock of MIL- 

LINERY, LACE and SILK GOODS, which is the 


sor 
Shoe Department 

E. Ridley & Sons, 

309, 311,311% Grand St, N.Y. 


WE SELL 


Goodyear's Welted Shoe 


At the prices charged by retailers for machine- 
sewed soles. 


ITS ADVANTACES 


ARE NO NAILS OR RAISED THREADS TO 
HURT THE BOTTOM OF THE FOOT. 

IT HAS NO WAXED THREAD TO SOIL THE 
STOCKINGS. 
MANUFACTURED BY MESSRS, 
LOUNSBURY BROTHERS & BOCK- 
WELL ON THEIR PATENT LAST. 


We Guarantee a Perfect Fit. 


New Pairs Civen for all that/ pr 


Rip or Tear. 


Children’s School Shoes. 
Boy's and Youth's Shoes. 


Kdward Ridley & Sons, 


309, 311, 311 1-2 Grand St. 
56, 5S. 60, G2, 64, G6, GS, & 70 Allen St., 
Fifta block east from the Bowery. 


RULES 


FOR SELF-MEASUREBMENT SENT BY MAIL 


E. Ridley & Sons, 


309, 311, 311% GRAND ST., N. Y. 


Black Silk Bonnet Velvets, 


At $1.25, A oO Bis 75, $2 $2, $2.25 up. 
ANOTHER ‘OF THE C LEBRAT- 
ED CROWN VELVET, SOLD RLGU-| Only 
LARLY FROM 
AS $3. 


Black Silk Mal Velvets 


Biack Dress Silks 


At 86c., 95c., $1, £1.25, 1.50, $1.75. $2, $2.25. 


HATS AND BONNETS. 


LARGEST STOCK IN AMERIUA, 


FELT HATS, 10c., 20c., 35c. 
felts, every “shape, 45c.; last week's 


AL FRENCH FELTS, 65c., 75e., 
BUST FRKLT HATS, otter brims, 
$1. 50, and $1.7 75. 
Vv ATS, 5S0c., 
SILK VELVET HATS, r4 "51.50, $1.75, $2. 
RIBBONS. 
SASH.5 inch, Sineh, 7 inch, 8 inch, 
. 58e.. 7ée., ALL COLORS. 
“even Roman Sash at ane 85ec. 


rain Bonnet Ribbons, No. 5, 10c:; F, 
we 9. No. 12, 20c. 


“91.35, 


FLOWERS AND FEATHERS, 
IMMENSE VARIETY. 


Don't fail to Examine our New 


Fan 
Fancy leaving the Estab- 
lishmen 


SPECIAL ATTENTION INVITED TO OUR 


Fur 


To our Boys’ Suits. $2 50, $3. & 
et? o our Ladies’ and Misses’ nd Sacques, and 


GRAND EXHIBITION OF NOVELTIES 
ALL OVER THE ESTABLISHMENT. 


ORDERS BY MAIL. 


We take pleasure in informing parties residirg 
at a distance that we have increased our facilities 
for the executing of orders, which enables us to 
promise quick dispatch and correctness in filling 
all orders addressed to us. 


E. RIDLEY & SONS, 


309, 311, 311% GRAND ST., 
56, 58, 60, 62, 64, 66, GS and 760 Allen St., 
kifta Block east from the — 


ANDREW'S PATENT ELEVATORS are 
psanins < on the East and West sides of the Esta 


WILSON & GREIG, 


771 Broadway, corner of Ninth Street, 


will offer on MONDAY al) their elegant French 
Pattern Costumes, which will be sold at an enur- 
mous reduction. 


WILSON & GREIG. UNHEARD-OF 
BARGAINS. 
100 Berlin Woolen Costumes, Choice, for $10. 


WILSON & GREIG. Extraordinary pur- 
m PAKIS DOU- 


SKIRTS, SHAWLS, TABLIE RS, CULRASSES, 
ete., from #10 to $25. These Dynes will be found 
the greatest bargains ever sold in this city. 


WILSON & GREIG have an elezant stock 
of CLOTH CLOAKS, OPERA CLOAKS, CA 
RIAGE CLOAKS, and VELVET AND Foe 
LINED CLOAKS. 


WILSON & GREIG. LADIES’ and CHIL- 

EN’S FURNISHING DEPARTMENT would 
like to give estimates to ladies before urchasing 
LADIES’ TROUSSEAUX AND NFANTS! 
WARDROBES. 


ILSON & GREIG. In the followin 
icindebe will be found the best and most re fable 
goods in the city as regards quality and price ; 


Mourning Goods and Black Silks, 
CLOTHS and CLOAKINCS. 


64 WOOLEN MATERIALS FOR COSTUMES. 
BLACK TRIMMINGS for CLOAKS and DRESSES. 


ID AND SILVER BRAIDS, ELEGANT PARIS 
BRAIDS, GIMPS, ORNAMENTS, e 


Furs of all Kinds for Ladies and 
Children. . 


WILSON & GREIG, 


UPON APPLICATION. 


| #771 Breadway. corner of Ninth street. 


‘Arnold, Constable & C0, 


Have now on sale one of the finest selections of 


BLACK AND RED OPEN CENTRE “ 
INDIA SQUARES, 


FILLED INDIA SQUARE SHAWLS,” 


Medium and extra qualities, and superb coloring 
and design. 
DECCA SQUARE SHAWLS 


Striped, Square and Long | 
India Carriage Wraps, be. 


Greatly Reduced Prices. 


Broadway, corner 19th St. 
Parisian 
Walking Suits, 
Kyening and 
Reception Dresses, 
COSTUMES in the various 
FASHIONABLE FABRICS, 


Cloaks, Overdresses, 
AT. PRICES 
GREATLY REDUCED. 


Arnold, Constable & 


Broadway, corner 19th Street. 


Finish, 


THE LARGEST and BEST SELECTED. STOCK 
IN THE CITY, 


ALL GRADES 
At UNPARALLELED PRICES. 


Can be found at 


Arnold, Constable & Co., 


Broadway, corner 19th St. 


BLACK, COLORED and PLAID 
Cheviot Suitings, 


Einglish and F'rench 
CASSIMERES, 
Elysian,Sardinia and Chinchilla 
OVERCOATINCS. 


LADIES’ CLOTHS 
FOR 
Suitings and Riding Habits, 


WHITE and FANCY FRENCH CLOAKINGS, fos 
Children. 


NEW COLORINGS in 
ALL WOOL WATERPROOFS. 


tc. | SERGES, SATINES, CANVAS, &c., &c. 


| Arnold, Consiable & Co. 


Broadway, Corner 19th St. 


| 
| 
All silk, 5, 7, 9° - ~ ~ JOC. 
100 cartons No. 12, black, at 20c. ; 
| 
| 
| 
| 
eis. Housekeeping Department, with 
— BLACK THREAD LAUCES, 
q | — REAL VALENCIENNES LACES, and 
4 
3 
BL 
| $572,930.32. 
ta Univérsal, New York, ‘ 
$669,872. 18. i 
$665,370.05. 
Pennsylvania Mutual, Pa., 
National, Vermont, 
$436,611.41. 
\ 


women wante Town and 
Yount in Am 

terms, Adaress J. 8. Goodman, Pud., 99 Wosbinguen 4, Chicago 


Sinancigh 


$3,006,520 has been thrown upon the market. 


Bankers; & Nassau Street, N.Y. 


NGENTS WANTED 


REMARKABLE ANSWE RS! 

to the 


Nov: 24, 1875. THE CHRISTIAN UNION. 439 
1845, caarrer 1875, Plymouth Organ Concert. 


Monday, Nov. 15, to Saturday, 
Now. 20. 


Wall Street Topics.—The week has been a 
dull one, more dull at the close than at the begin- 
aing. Moncy is in good supply here and abroad. 
The week’s importations of foreign dry goods 
amounted to $1,040,569, coin valuation, and of this 


QGevernment Bonds ruled somewhat lower, 
owing to the lower gold rates, but recovered ac- 
tivKy on Saturday. 

The highest quotations were as follows: 


Nov. Nov. Nov. Nov. Novy. Nov 

15. 16. 17. 

Sl, % 121% «122% «12k «12 
81,1224 13 122% 13% 13% 
6s 5-208, T1435 114% 114% 
6s 5-208, cp...’65, 116%, 116% 16% 1165, 116% 195% 

6s 5-20a,n. 119% 120% 120% 120 
6s 5-208, cp...°67, 121% 122 12256 122% 122 
6a 5-20s, cp. 122 122%4 12254 1225 122% 

5a 116% 116 116% 116% 116 

unded cp 
Ge currency..... 14% 124% 13 125% (125 


 Geld.—The highest quotations during the week, 
with specie-values of legal-tenders, were as fol- 


lows: 
Nov. Nov. Nov. No Nov. Nov. Nov. 


yon! Tenders. .87.2A 87.13 87.33 87. 87. $7. 
Stocks, etc.—The market was very dull during 
the greater part of the week, but showed marked 
signs of improvement on Saturday. 
The highest quotations during the week 


as follows: 


Nov. Nov. Nov. 
6. 


8. 9. .420: 
N.Y.C.& H.R...1 MAY 105% 106 106 
cl 164. WK 15% 
iake Shore..... 62% 61% 61% 61% 6lig (61% 
de pref...... 67 66° 66 65% 
Ohio & Miss... 19% 19% 19 18% 4 18% 
Central of N.J.105% 105% 105% 166 105 6K 
2. 74) "4 
wMATOS.... ... 131 13046 y 
West’ Tel.. 763 | 75% 76% 
At. &Pacitic Tel bx 18 18% W 19 19 
ver 18 17% 18 
22% 23 23 22% 
Pacific Mail.. 4034 40% 4% 40% 40% 
Adams Ex...... .... WI Wis Wise 


Foreign Exchange.— 
60 days. 3 dayr. 
London prime bankers, 4.84@4.8455 4.87) ray 


FISK & HATCH, 


U. 8. Government Bonds of al! issues and’ de- 
nominations yy and sold direct at current 


Taark ia deliv in Js large 
market rates, far to | classes of n 
Institutions; ath 


i Oo Coupon 
Bonds for Collection interest; &c., 
attended to on favorable te 
All other marketable and Bonds bought 
and sold on Commission; Gold Coupons and Amer- 
jean and fureiga Coin bought and sold. 


FISK & HATCH. 


Union Dime Savings Bank, 


Nos, 396 & 3983 CA NAL 
Oven daily from 10 to 3, and Monday Evenings 5to7. 
ssete—Over Eleven Million Dollars. 
—One Million Doliars. 
Six per. cent. Interest allowed. 
Books in English, and 
G. 8. N, J. HAINES, Phes't. 


RMOUR, Secreta 
CEN + 

Paid Semi-Annually for Mo- 

ney. PI ER Farm Security worth three 

to six times the loan. Best of references 

given. Address, D. S. B. JOHNSTON, Negotiator 
of of Mortgage Loans, St. Paul, Minnesota. 


10 PER CENT. NET. 


Improved Farm First Mortgage Coupon Bonds 

Guaranteed. e loan not to ag one-third oe 
e value usce rtained by personal es 

7 years’ business have never lost Nar. We 

he interest pro £ semi-annually, dag for 


y 
Vo rk. a enstomer of ours ever waited a dag for 


certain. Send for \ 
every State in the Union. J. B. WATKINS &LO., 
LAWRENCE, KAN. 


NewYork. 


AYER 


D. D., o dvance.”” A of the 


sel) rapidly. Christian and 


ECONOMY. SECURITY, 


MUTUAL BENEFIT 


LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY, 


* NEWARK, NEW JERSEY. 


LEWIS C. GROVER, President. 


L. SPENCER GOBLE, Vice-President. 
BENJ. C. MILLER, Treasurer. 
EDW. A. STRONG, Secretary. 


This Company is one of the OLDEST 
and LARGEST in our country and its re- 
cord of THIRTY YEARS’ successful busi- 
ness shows it to be one of the SAFEST and 
BEST in which to insure. 


Fdemeéents of Strength and Supe- 
rior Merit. 


Policies in force, 41,302.— 

Insurance at risk............ 132.000.0000 00. 
Assets safely invested........ 30,533,429 94 
Surplus, as regards Policy- 

holders, after deducting re- 

serve fund and 4 pr. ct. and 


all other liabilities.......... 3.659.135 39 
Increase of Assetsin 1874 .... 1,991,956 40 
Paid for Policy Claims since 

organization........ cats 22,.5600,000 00 


Paid for Dividends to mem- 


bers since organization..... 18,500,000 00 


Dividends declared, to be 

Ratio of expenses to income 

in 1874 (excluding taxes).... . %&.49 per cent. 


Average ratio of expenses to 


income since orgarization. 10.60 per cent. 


By economy of expenses and careful 
management this Company affords the 
largest amount of Insurance for the least 
outlay. 


All Kinds of Approved Policies 
issued. 


SAMUEL H. LLOYD, 
STATE AGENT, 
Eastern District of N. Y., 


137 Broadway. New York. 


Liberal arrangements made with those desiring 
to act as Canvassers. Previous knowledge of the 
business not essential. 


Continental Ins. Co., 
Office, 100 & 102 Broadway, N. Y. 


Brooklyn Dep’t, corner Court and Montague 
Streets, and 106 Broadway, Brooklyn, E. D. 


Capital, . . $1,000,000 00 
Assets, Jan’y 1.1875, 2,606,235 97 
Liabilities, . . 217,405 54 


CEO. T. HOPE, President. 
CYRUS PECK, Sec’y. 


THE TRAVELERS’, 
OF HARTFORD, CONN. 


OLDEST, Sot AND BEST Accident Insur- 
ance Compa 

LIFE AND ENDOWMENT POLICIES on the Low 
Rate Cash Plano. 


FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY, 
120 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 


Total Assets $1,000 6 
WALCOTT, President. 
I. REMSEN LANE, 


BHN N 
FINE CUSTOM SHIRT MAKER 


AND IMPORTER OF 
Men’s Furnishing Goods, 


300 Fulton Street, Brooklyn. 


Specialties. in SCARFS AND TIES. DENT’S 
KID AND DRIVING GLOVES, (in one and two 
buttons). GARNIER’S KID GLOVES, in plain 
and fancy embrvuidered. BUCKSKIN VESTS, for 
Ladies and Gentlemen, (our own make.) CART- 
WRIGHT & WARNER’S and DOMESTIC UN- 
DERWEAR. REAL SHETLAND WOOL UN- 
DERWEAR, our own importation. MEN’S and 
BOYS’ DAY and NIGHT SHIRTS, our own make. 

None but first-class Goods sol4,and every article 
warranted as represented. 


Notice, 

A MEETING of the Stockholders of the Chris- 
tian Union Publishing Company will be held 
at the office, No. 27 Park Place, New York, on 
Saturday, December llth, at 11 A. M., for the 
purpose of filling a vacancy in the Board of 
Trustees, and for such other business as may 
be brought before them. 

HORATIO C. KING, 


| 
selected. 


Life Assurance Society, 


No. 10 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 


Cash Assets, - - - $28,000,000 
Annual Cash Income, $10,000,000 
Surplus, - - - - - $4,000,000 


The Business is conducted upon 
methods which have been approved 
by long experience; namely— 


ALL PREMIUMS ARE RECEIVED IN CASH, 
ALL LOSSES ARE PAID IN CASH, 
NO NOTES ARE TAKEN. 


The Assets are invested ac- 
cording to the Insurance Laws of 
the State of New York. These in- 
vestments furnish a Security of 
great value to those who are 
depending upon their in- 
surance policies for the|— 
ultimate support of their 


families. 


The Lives insured are carefully 
The surplus premiums 
are returned ANNUALLY to the 
policy-holders. 


During the year 1874, this So- 
ciety returned four million 
eight hundred and sixteen 
thousand dollars to policy- 
holders and their families, in divi- 


dends, death claims, ete. 


BOARD OF DIRECTORS. 


JOHN A. STEWART. 
HENRY M. ALEXANDER. 
BENJAMIN WILLIAMSON. 
Ros’t Lenox KENNEDY. 
WILLIAM WALKER. 
AENRY Day. 

WILLIAM T. BLODGETT. 

BENJAMIN BATES. 

ASUBEL GREEN. 

WAYMAN CROW. 

JAMES M. BEEBE. 

STEPHEN H. PHILLIPS. 

THOMAS A. BIDDLE. 

THEODORE CUYLER. 

Cyrus W. FIELD. 

- GEORGE H. STUART. 
JOHN J. DONALDSON. 
GEORGE G. KELLOGG. 

HORACE PORTER. SAMUEL W. TORREY. 

SIMEON FITCH. SAMUEL HOLMES. 

Ep. W. LAMBERT, M.D. J. F. NAVARRO. 

BENNINGTON F. RAN- WM. WHITEWRIGHT, JR. 

DOLPH. J. J. M’CooK. 

ALANSON TRASK. E. JUDSON HAWLEY. 

JOHN T. MOORE. ALEXANDER P. IRVIN, 

PARKER HANDY. D. HENRY SMITH. ; 

JOHN SLOANE. 


HENRY B. HYDE. 
GEORGE T. ADEE. 
GEORGE D. MORGAN. 
WILLIAM G. LAMBERT. 
HENRY A. HURLBUT. 
HENRY G. MARQUAND. 
JAMES LOw. 

JOHN AUCEINCLOSS. 
HENRY SPAULDING. 
JAS. W. ALEXANDER. 
HENRY 8S. TERBELL. 
CHARLES J. MARTIN. 
THOMAS 8. YOUNG. 
THOMAS A. CUMMINS. 
ROBERT BLISS. 
WILLIAM H. Foca. 
DANIEL D. LORD. 
JAMES M. HALSTED. 


HENRY B. HYDE, President. 

JAMES W. ALEXANDER, Vice-Pres- 
ident. 

SAMUEL BORROWE, Secretary. 

GEORGE W. PHILLIPS, Actuary. 


PRINCIPAL OFFICE AT 


Concerts Yow Saturday from 4 to 5 
PLYMOUTH CHURCH, Brvuoklyn, Sat., Tats 
DR. A. PEARCE, Organist. 

MISS EMMA C. THURSBY, Vocalise. 
Tickets licts. Ten for $1.00. At Ovington Bros., 
2 Fulton, Swayne’s, 216 Fulton; Boilles’s, 242 
ton; Chandler’ 8, 181 Montague "and Dickinson’s, 

4 Montague, and at the door.” Doors open at 3.3. 


Cheapest Bookstore in the World. 


65,0 and A™M- 

ER RICAN OKS, almost 

away. Juveniles, 

autifully illustrated, at your 

Ow D price. ‘atalogua, 
No. 4], free. Sends 


Leggat 3 
-- New York City. 


Amateur Workers in 
FANCY WOODS 


are notitied that we have just issucd our New and 
Revised 


CATALOGUE AND PRICE-LIST, 
containing a new List of Woods, with prices and 
full particulars. Forwarded on application with 
three-cent P. O. stamp. 


CEO. W. READ & CO., 


186 to 200 Lewis St., go Sixth St... East 
River, New Y 


NAT U a weekly Dllustrated Jour- 
9 nal of Science. $5 a 
MACMILLAN & CO., Publishers, 
21 Astor Place, New York. 


THE USEFUL ““NABOB” 


makes the “ Head of the Family” happy. Send 
3-cent stamp for circular, Agents wanted. Address 
CHRISTMAS & ALLTIMES, P. O. Box 544, New York. 


FLORIDA MOSS. FLORIDA MOSS, 


DECORATE your MO Ss Beaatitul 


iD 

$1, and packages pad by mai. 

‘pbI. on board Steamer or Cars=Cash to accome 

pany orders. 2 per cent. diacownt on larger orders, 


TIES. Address C. A. meas Real e Agent, 
Refers to Hon. Marshall P.M. G. 


ROSE BUDS IN WINTER. 


Now Ready.—Roses for winter bloom. and fall 
lanting. Wesend strong Pot Roses that wilt 
loom quickly safely by mail, post-paid. Par- 
chasers’ choice of over 200 splendid ever biooming 


varieties. 
5 F R %1.00. 12 FOR $2.00. 
See our tae descriptive catalogue, containi 
directions for culture, &e. Sent free to al} who 
ly. Address THE DINGEE & CONARBD 
c «+ Rose Growers, West Grove, Chester Co., Pa. 


HOR SALE! 
308,000 ACRES 


Valuable Lands 


IN KANSAS. 


By direction of the Honorable Secretary of tke 
Interior, the undersigned will receive sezled bids 
for the purchase of any orallof the unsold lands 
west of the Neosho River, along the southern line 
of the State of Kansas embraced within what is 
generally known as the “ CHEROKEE STRIP.’ 

These lands are offered fur sale in complisnee 
with the a ee of an act of Congress approved 
11, 1872, [(U. S. Statutes at Large, rol. xvii., pp. 


jana $8 will be sold to the highest bidder for cash. 
in quantities not exceeding one hundred and sixt 
acres, at not less than two dollars per acre for a 
of said lands lying east of the Arkaneas river, and 
one dollar and Le a per acre for such lards 
as lie west of said 

Printed lists, describing the lands hereby offered 
for sale by their proper legal subdivisions and in- 
dicating the minimum price at which exch tract is 
held, will be sent by mail to the addressof any 
person making application therefor to the Com- 
missioner of the General Land Office, or to the 
Register and Receiver of pound local offices at Wich- 
ita and Independence, Kan 

Persons offering to purchase, may bid foras many 
tracts as they may desire, but each bid must be 
separately made and sealed,and must be for net 
more than one hundred and sixty acres, (and con- 
form the legal subdivisions embraced in the 


st.) 

Bids must be accompanied by ten per cent. of 
the amount bid as a guarantee of the good faith of 
the bidder, which sum, in case the lend is awarded 
and the balance not paid, will be forfeited. Shoalé. 
any bid be rejected, the sum deposited will be re- 
turned to the proper party. 

Parties whose bids are accepted will be notified 
of such acceptance as soon after the opepin 
the bids as practicable, and if within forty — 
after such notice has been Culy mailed payment In 
full be not made to the Commissioner of the Gen-. 
eral Land Office of the amount bid, the land w - 
— such bid was made will be again subje 


The ten per cent. deposit uired to 
bids may be remitted in Post Office orders, 

cates of deposit, ——,. checks on some Govern- 
ment de ository peyen to the order of the 
Commissioner of the nth 

he ~ to reject any and aJl bids is expressly 


reall bids must be sealed and addressed to the- 
** COMMISSIONER OF THE GENERAL LAND OFFICE, 


Land office, or in. 


Bids wi ove invited until m@ 


1875, after which they will be duly open 


acted upon. 
S. S. BURDETT, ; 
Commissioner of the General Land Office. 
WASHINGTON, D. C., September 15, 1875. 


EDUCATIONAL. 


AN NORMAN ,NSTITUTE, 


Classical, Fre ; 
School for Young Ladies, with Kinder Garten de- 
partment, will reopen on Thursday, Se owe 

For full information. send for Cata ogue. The 
ome Ge. will be at home after September Sth. 


VAN NORMAN, ¢ Principals. 
HH HLANI Ds A RY ACADEMY. 


aid pursuits. 


No, 120 Broadway, New York.} 


Cc. B, A.M., 


WASHINGTON, D. C.,” and indorsed “ Bips FoR 


o'clock noon of the thirtieth of November. 
ed and 


~ 


~ | 
| 
| 
jnvestments in Governmen onds, transfers o 
— 
| 
- — 
HANOVER | 
| 
ILLUSTRATED. 
Price $ 2:50_ Agents Wanted. — | 
r Ghicago. facing CENTRAL PARK, New York. This Engtish, 
= 
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THE CHRISTIAN UNION. 


Vor. XIE, No. 21... 


x Farm and Garden. 


A CHEERFUL DISCOURSE OF GRAPES. 
By A. D. GRIDLEY. 


oo is pleasant to find that the * Mournful Discourse” to 
which we gave utterance early in October has suggested 
cheerful reflections on the same subject to one, at least, of 
our readers. We can print only a part of his contribution this 
week, reserving his list of varieties, etc., for a future time.] 


E past season has been somewhat unfavor- 
able to the culture of grapes, at least in the 
region vorth of the latitude of Albany. The spring 
was late, the summer cool, and the autumnal frosts 
came early and with unwonted severity. As a conse- 
quence, the grape crop did not ripen with quite its 
ordinary perfection and sweetness. To many this was 
a sore disappointment and loss, and some have been 
Jed in their haste to pronounce grape-growing at the 
north a humbug. But we are not of that pumber. 
Our own vives, situated near the line of the New 
York Central Railroad, have suffered the past season 
tess than usual from mildew and rot, and bave ripeved 
their clusters nearly as well as in former years. And, 
judging from long experience, we think a reasonable 
puccess in vine-culture may be counted on by pursuing 
the following method: 

1. Let care be taken in choosing the site of a vine- 
yard. It should be sheltered from cold winds, and be 
exposed to the full sunlight. A slight inclination of 
the surface is better than a plane, and a southward 
slope is better than a northern. Vines, perfectly 
hardy and which ripen early, may be set auywhere ip 
the open ground. Those a little tender, or late in 
ripening, should be set on the south side of a building 
or high fence. They should not be trained close 
against a wall, but at the distance of a foot or two. 

2. The quality of the soil needs considering. A dry, 
porous soil is better than a moist and tevacious one. 
If the land is inclined to retain over-much moisture it 
should be drain-d, Nothing, perhaps, in the whole 
routine of grape culture is more important than this. 

The soil should not be over-rich. Much was said, a 
few vears ago, about the importance of feeding grape- 
vines with the carcasses 6f animals and with guano. 
However expedient such a rich diet may be for exotic 
grapes under glass, we doubt the wisdom of it for na- 
tive grapes in the open air. A few delicate varieties, 
like the Delaware, Rebecca, and Croton, appear to 
need a light manuring every few years; but sueh ro- 
bust, rampant growers as the Concord, Hartford Pro- 
lific, and most of Rogers's Seedlings, do better with 
littie or no stimulation. Land rich enough to grow 
eorn is rich enough to grow grapes. 

3. Vines should be pruned every autumn in a careful 
and systematic manner. We say “in autumn,” be- 
cause at the north it is advisable to protect grape- 
vines in winter, and this can be best done after they 
have been pruned. The great object of this annual 
pruning is to keep the vine within reasonable bounds, 
and to develop fruit-buds evenly over the entire sur- 
face. If this work is omitted for a single season it 
will derange the plan of the vine, and develop its 
parts unequally. 

4. Summer pruning should not be neglected. This 
should consist in preventing unsuitable growth, rather 
than in violently checking it. As soon as the canes 
have made a few inches’ growth, the vine-dresser 
should go through his garden, rubbing off the weaker 
shoots; and, where several have started from a single 
joint, rubbing off all but one, or at most two. Suckers 
from the root should also be removed. In the course 
of a few weeks the canes which have been allowed to 
grow should be tied up to the bars of the trellis, and 
so distributed as to cover cvenly all the blank spaces. 
When the fruit has become as large as medium-sized 
shot, the canes should be pinched off at three joints 
beyond the last cluster. In a few weeks these canes 
will have grown several inches longer, when they 
should be pinched back again to one leaf of the new 
growth. The laterals springing from the axils of the 
leaves should also be taken off at the firat leaf, and at 
the second leaf if they start again. This course of 
pruning should be followed up all summer, or at least 
till the middle of August, when the vines may be left 
pretty mucb to themselves. 

Some persons, supposing that the over-hanging 
leaves prevent the ripening of the fruit, strip off the 
leaves in mid-summer “to let in the sun.”’ These he- 
roic practitioners forget that the leaves are indispen- 
table to the elaboration of the juices of the berry. and 
in the autumn find, to their amazement, that their 
Grapes are half grown and half ripe. 

5. Mildew should ba guarded agaivst. Some varie- 
ties are more liable t6 its attacks than others, and 
in some seasons the blight spreads unaccountably 
through whole vineyards. This fungus appears in 
July and August, during the prevalence of frequent 
showers, when the days are excessively warm, and the 
nights are damp with heavy dews and mists. It first 
shows itself on the under side of the leaf, as a whitish 
grey mould, and if not checked it spreads until it 
covers the entire leaf and destroys it. 

On the very first indication of its presence it has 
often been found useful to sprinkle the ground be- 
peath the vines with plaster of Paris or air-slaked 
Time. This should be followed up, from time to time, 
with dusting flour of sulphur on the infested leaves. 
The sulphur may be applied by usivg a tip box, per- 


forated at the top like a common pepper-box, or bya 
bellows made expressly for this purpose, and whicb 
ean be found at the agricultural stores. 

6. Fruit should be left on the vine until it is fully 


ripe. Amateurs are so ambitious to bring their grapes 
to the table at the earliest possible day, and dealers 
are so eager to push their products first into market, 
that very much of the fruit called ripe is hardly fit to 
be eaten. ope 4 grapes are gathered prematurely 
through fear of the autumnal frosts. But the vine 
will endure quite severe cold. And when a bard 
freezing is apprehended, a few old mats or blankets 
thrown over the trellizes at night will prevent all 
harm. Manya ¢g grape is condemned because it 
happens to be tested when only half ripe. If grapes 
which are commonly gathered by the middle of Sep- 
tember could be kept on the vines till the tenth or 
middle of October it would improve them amazingly. 


Publishers’ Department, 


NEW YORK, NOVEMBER 24, 1875. 


SUCCESSFUL ADVERTISING. .- 


HE best business successes in this country 
have been the result of judicious advertising. 

The facilities afforded by the mails for the trans- 
portation of merchandise to thousands of places 
not reached by express companies have opened a 
new and immense field for merchants, who are thus 
enabled to reach buyers in the remotest parts of 
ourland. The most prosperous merchants in this 
city have attained prosperity no more through 
the local trade than through the thousands of 
customers whom they have never seen, and whose 
orders are filled mainly through the mails. How 
to reach this great class of thrifty cash purchasers 
every active business inan desires to know. It is 
not practicable to send solicitors into the innn- 
merable little out-of-the-way places to work up a 
retailtrade, Nor is it remunerative to send circu- 
lars at random, which, even if they reach people 
who have means, are likely to be thrown aside 
without careful perusal. This form of advertis- 
ing, while in special cases attended with bene- 
ficial results, is not regarded by the most success- 
ful advertisers as so remunerative as some other 
methods. Indeed, there is no plan so easy, so far- 
reaching and, in the end, so prolific in good results 
as newspaper advertising. Of course there must 
be a wise discrimination in the selection of me- 
diums, The daily paper is indispensable to a 


class of advertisers, to whom the weekly newspa- | 


per would be useless. It is particularly valuable 
in local matters. ‘But the weekly or monthly has 
this advantage over the daily. The daily is for 
the day only, and is usually destroyed as soon as 
read. The weekly and monthly are retained, and 
as they contain matter for every member of the 
family, from the oldest to the youngest reader, are 
carefully preserved and often bound. The daily 
is a chronicler of passing events. The weekly is, 
in addition to this, a receptacle for the thoughts 
of the best writers, containing each week matter 
of a permanent interest and value. A well-con- 
ducted weekly furnishes each year articles, stories, 
etc., which are worthy to be printed in book form, 
and if so printed would cost more than fifty times 
the annual subscription price. Indeed, nearly all 
the leading serials that are issued in bound vol- 
umes are first printed in newspapers. During the 
existence of the Christian Union all the promi- 
nent stories and much other matter which have 
appeared in its columns have been subsequently 
issued as books and sold at prices varying from 
$1.50 to $5 per volume. For these reasons the 
weekly is more sought afterand commands higher 
rates than the fugitive daily. 

In the selection of a medium particular atten- 
tion should be paid to the form of the paper. What 
is known as the ‘ blanket sheet ” is still retained 
as the most convenient form for publishers to 
whom speed in make-up and delivery are indis- 
pensable. But it is not advantageous to the 
advertiser whose advertisement is hid away on 
the inside pages where it will not be seen unless 
especially sought for. The great improvement in 
perfecting presses will undoubtedly very soon 
enable the publishers of our large double-sheeted 
dailies to present to their readers the papers in a 
much more convenient form, folded, pasted, and 
cut in the style of most of the religious weeklies. 

The Christian Union was among the first of the 
class last named to adopt the present form and to 
make the paper as convenient for handling and 
perusal as a book. Its superiority over the old 
shape was immediately recognized, not only by 
readers, but by advertisers. By the latter, be- 


cause it is impossible to overlook any advertise- 
ment, and the inside pages are no longer an. 
unknown region to the average reader. 

The value of the Christian Union as an adver- , 


| tising medium has been very fully tested by the 


most prominent advertisers in this country. 
Their statements have frequently appeared in our 
columns: but a better attestation of its merit is 


the fact that we have retained many of them 


during all the financial distress of the past two 
years, and are still receiving their constant patron- 
age. The fact, too, that our columns are continu- 
ally employed by the best known and most influ- 
ential ADVERTISING AGENCIES AND ADVERTISERS 


in the land is additional evidence of the excellent 


and remunerative character of our circulation. 

The quality of the circulation of the Christian 
Union is better now than at any time in its his- 
tory. For a year past there have been no new 
inducements offered in the way of picture pre- 
mmiums ; and those who took the paper simply to 
secure the pictures and not because they wanted 
or intended to read the paper have dropped off. 
The present subscription list is first-class, and 
every paper sent from this office falls into the 
hands of interested, intelligent and substantial 
readers. 

Many improvements have been made in the 
literary contents of the paper. The publication 
each week of Mr. Beecher’s sermons in Plymouth 
Church adds greatly to its attractiveness. We 
have also arranged with a practical and experi- 
enced farmer and writer to take charge of the 
Agricultural Department, and this will largely 
enhance the value of the Christian Union to ad- 
vertisers of agricultural wares and implements. 

In the late reorganization of the Christian 
Union, immediate recognition was taken of the 
condition of trade and the depressing effect of 
the hard times. 
every kind was universal. The advertising rates 
of this paper, which were established when trade 
was in a flourishing condition, were deemed too 
high for a time of general depression. So it was 
resolved to reduce them at once toa rate which 
would be in consonance with the times, and yield 
to the advertiser a fair and full return for his in- 
vestment. The rates as reduced are: 


Inside Middle 0.7% 


Discounts on repeated consecutive insertions as before. 
per cent. on Two; Ten per cent. on Four ; Fifteen per 


Five 

On contracts for a long period or requiring un- 
usually large space, special terms will be given 
upon application to the publisher or advertising 
nanager. 

It will be observed that the pages of the Chris- 
tian Union are never soiled by advertisements of 
a doubtful character. Neither do we knowingly 
admit blind advertisements intended to decoy, 
mislead, and defraud the innocent. No adver- 
tisement will be received which cannot be read 


aloud in the household without invidious com- 


ment. All advertisements are carefully examined 
and their character known to the publisher be- 
fore insertion. We shall keep the advertising 
pages in harmony with the high character of the 
paper, and thus furnish an advertising medium 
which shall be in the future, as it has been in the 
past, not only remunerative to its patrons, but 


‘worthy of their cordial support. 


Freel! 


FOR THE REST 
OF THE YEAR! 


ALL SUBSCRIBERS TO THE CHRISTIAN UNION. 
after the PRESENT issue and before January 1, 
1876, will receive the paper until Dec. 81, 1876. 
Persons intending to change other papers for this 
need not wait until their subscriptions expire be- 
fore ‘sending to us. 
receive a handsomely illustrated and musical 
Thanksgiving number, also an illustrated Holiday 
issue and all the intermediate numbers FREE, 

Agents are requested to note this and send in 
their orders as early as practicable, and thus avoid 
the special rush and pressure at the close of the 
year. 


REMITTANCES, 

ALL moneys and orders must be sent to the 
order of H. M. Cleveland, as Treasurer, 27 Park Place, 
New York; and all remittances must be made either 
by check, draft, or Postal money order, as currency is 
liable to be lost in the mails, and is at the risk of the 
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THE CHRISTIAN UNION. 


_ NEW PUBLICATIONS. 
THE JEAN INGELOW HOLIDAY BOOK. 


The Shepherd Lady. 


By JEAN INGELOW. With other poems not in- 
eluded in her poetical works. “The Shepherd 
lady” is a poem symbvolica) of the Christian 
Church. The drawings to illustrate it were made 
by Authur Hughes of London, under Miss Inge- 
jow’s supervision. Other designs by Miss Hallock, 
Darley, Sol Eytinge, Mitche¥, Shepherd, Perkins, 
with a steel engraved likeness of Miss Ingelow, 
combine to make one of the most artistic and 
beautiful of Presentation Books. One royal 8 vo, 
gilt with red-line border, bound in cloth, plack 
and lettered. Price $4.50. 

AUTUBIOGRAPHY of MRS. FLETCH- 
ER. With Letters and Other Family Memorials. 
Mdited by the Survivor of her Family. One hand- 
some 8vo, with stee) engraved portraits of Mrs. 
Fletcher at the ages of fifteen and eighty. Price 


$2.50. 
From the Literary World. 

“Such books as this refresh one’s confidence in 
buman nature, cast a new fragrance about youth, 
and work rosy and alluring colors into the sunset 
landscape that confronts usall. Itisthe story of 
a long, beautiful and useful life,—of a woman who 
found her own happiness in making others happy, 
who lived the idol of all who knew her, and died 
Jeaving to those who mourned for her the precious 
legacy of a lovely example. A more beautiful 
character we have never known in real life or in 
Gction. Her autobiography is well worthy to rank 
with Mrs. Somerville’s memoirs, a compliment 
that few books deserve.” 


Bold Everywhere by all booksellers. Mailod 
post-paid by the publishers. 


ROBERTS BROTHERS, 


BOSTON. 


FRESH BOOKS! 
For Reading Away. 


A TALE or 
Gone e Mac- 


2m $17 
“Itis one of Mr. MacDonald’s pe enjoyable 
productions, ae will win him hosts of new friends 
and admirers.’’—Harttord Post. 
2. 


wr AND OUR NEIGHBORS; or. THE RECORDS 
OF AN UNF TREET. A Sequel to 
pat Clo et Beecher Stowe. 
Dilustrated th, $1.75. 


N’a 


MY WIFE AND I; hy HARRY HEND 
Histo Harriet echer 


STOKY. A "Novel. By 
Stowe. Illustrated. Clotk, $1.75. 


re. Translated a nard Woolsey 
Gilt and ped cloth 


5. 


HOBWOOD; OR, VILLAGE LIFE IN New ENG- 
By He Ward 
fitustrated by ifred 8s. 12mo. Cloth. 


7. 
E RIDER; A TALE OF THE TFIFROIC 
Edward Eggleston. iMustrated. l2mo. 

oth, $1.75. a. 


BRAVE HEARTS, A Novel. By Robertson Gray 
Raymond). lllustrated. timo. Cloth, 


A GOOD 


MATCH. A Novel. 


By Amelia Perrier. 
Cloth, $1.50. 


@s. By eivilleD don. Dlustrated by 

Rom Darley. Fredericks, Kytinge, White, Ste- 
phens, and others. Fancy stamped cluth, 


g@” To be had of al) Booksellers, or —_ be sent 
@o any address, post-paid, on receipt of the price 


-B. FORD & CO., 27 Park Place, N. Y. 
NOW READY : 


PHILADELPHIA |} 


AND ITS ENVIRONS, 


a complete Guide to the city and its garroundings, 
faciuding Fairmount Park. Third edition. Revised 
Paper Cover. lilustrations; Koyal 


cen 
“it is elaborately and beautifull and 
will the thing for the hu s of 
people who will visit that during ts 
tenpial anniversary.’’—Chicago Tribune. 
*,* For sale by all Booksell and Periodical 
Dealers, oF r will be sent by mail ca receipt of the 


J.B. LIPPINCOTT & CO., Publishers; 
+15 and 717 Market St., Philadelphia 


66 wACCEPTED WITH THANKS.” Subscriber’s 


con never declined, in 
MERICAN MAGAZINE. Grandest 
eholder an tor. For explan- 
AGAZIN ackson, 
(N. B.—Not amateur journa!. 


roadway.N. 


Nimmo’s, at 


SPRIGHTLY *° EVER, THE YOUNG FOLKS 


NEWS is enteri 
year of ite p ublicn me 


YEARS | "and attractive as ev- 
~ OLD. 
to 


who receive it are de- 


Phila, 


A CHICAGO PAPER. 


THE INTER-OCEAN, 


A First-Class Newspaper. 


The Leading Republican Paper 


IN THE NORTHWEST. 
It Aims at the Highest Excellence in all Departments 


Itisa REPRESENTATIVE PAPER of the COM- 
MERCIAL INTERESTS of the vast territory of 
which Chicago is the center,—makes SPECIAL 
CLAIM AS A 


LITERARY AND FAMILY PAPER 


AND I8 


A Favorite in the Household. 


Daily, postage paid................ #10 00 per year. 
Semi-Weekly, postage paid...... 330 “ 
Weekly, postage paid........... 

SEND STAMP FOR SAMPLE COPY. 
*,* Special rates given to clubs and club agents. 

Address 
THE INTER-OCEAN, 
119 Lake Chicago, Il. 


WINNING WORDS. —A Sunday-School 
) 


Paper for the Young— ore in 

favoreach year. C Il- 
Un one- 

other 

pers, and furnished atn 

he came price. Published 
monthly and semi-monthbly. 

Send for a Specimen before ordering your Sunday- 


Paper for 1876. 
ALFRED MAE TIEN, 21 8. 7th St., Philada. 


National, Christian, Unsectarian, 


SUNDAY SCHOOL PAPERS. 

CHRISTIAN 1 BANNE 
CHILD AT HOME, for Children 

APPI OF for for Infant 

Published for the Ameri oy by 


NICHOLAS 


FOR DECEMBER 


Has for its frontispiece a unique and most 
charming portrait of 


HANS CHRISTIAN ANDERSEN, 


Surrounded by several of the representative 
of his fanc a sketch of his 
life by Bo ich a valuable and 
thoroughly fresh fresh ne of the children’s 
cot, fu I viogiaphical ancodotcs, giveu lu 
e most entertaini manner. 
Of the other contributors, perhaps the most 
noticeable are H. H.’s poem 


‘* The Legend of St. 
With exquisite illustration ; 


** Something about Railroads,”’ 


Giving details of the history, construction 
and management of the railway; and 


** One Hundred Christmas :Pres- 
ents, and How to Make Them.’’ 


A guide to the construction of those innu- 
erable ornmeuts that can be so easi 
made—when one once knows how—out 
mere 

“Sandy, the 


As for ns, 
en gives us a pathetic picture of a 
maimed boy's life a the 
nd; and we have the interesting and 
peculiar observance of 


‘‘St. Nicholas’ Day in Germany.”’ 


meet Mr. sporting charac- 
rs, *“*Joe’”’ and *“* Bonwig,” and experience 
tof huntino g ducks with them upon 
a little “Fran and the Toad,”’ nov- 
el on trial, and na the poem of a * 
"are sure to bring a laugh; and Mrs. 
gives one of her charming rhymes, 
witha beautiful Ulustration by 


of 


But what excitement and {Inspiration 

re to be gained from Jack-in-the-Pulpit, or 
the Riddle Box, which this month offers as a 
prize 


A Beautiful Miniature Schooner- 
Yacht! 

To simply through the December num- 

ICHOLAS is at least to confess that 

Eo has literature for children 

reached so high a level. Price $3 a year; 

25 cents a number, 


ScRIBNER & Co., 743 Broadway, N.Y. 


‘The Household Magazine of America.” 


ARTHUR’S 


ILLUSTRATED HOME MAGAZINE. 


Takes rank thoroughl mith 
Iso | with tified 
ng, most popu- people 
lar, and most thetr trae 
influentia. mag- nd social life, 
azines of the than any other 
Y; It is more 8 ss Peri- 
odical in the country. For the Centens al Year 
ilinstretion in all of its 
ta th terial 
storien will C be given R f tite 
tington :” and ih? i Live 
ID WN, by T. THUR. oth will com- 
mence in January. BUTTERICK’S new 
patterns for ies’ i 


rms ¢ year 
copies for $6.50; 6 copiesand one to getter up of 
elub, $13; ree. Specimen numbers, 15 


or P. O. 
& SON, 


Congregationalist. | 
THE MOST EMINENT 


fthe da is 


“Fairly Without a Ri 


t Be 
Kl 
le . Stery, Rebert Buchanan ne 
Dyson rowni a and many others, are repre- 
sented in the pages of 


Littell’s Age. 


RDAY,’’ now 
val in ne special field. 
A weekly magazine of sixty-four pages, it gives 
more than 
THREE AND A QUARTER TH OUSAND 


double-column octavo pages of reading-matter 
yearly, forming four large volumes. It prese 
an inexpensive form, considering its great amount 
a matter, with freshness, owi to its weekly is- 
—_ and with a satisfactory teness attempted 
no other <n the best Essays, Reviews, 
Criticiams, etches or Travel and Discov- 

Poetry, ific, Biographical, Historical 

and Political reformation, fr from the entire body of 
or e terat 

ng the coming year, "tbe serial and short 

stories ~~ the 

LEADING FOREIGN AUTHORS 
will be given, together with an emount ame 
proached by anv other | riod the 
the day, from the pens oO the above-named, and 
many other, living Essayists, Scientists, 
Critics, Discoverers, a every 

ent of Knowledge an gress. 

e importance of THE Pivine AGE to eve 
American reader, as the only satisfactorily fres 
and COMPLETE compilation of an indispensable 
current literature,—i becau em- 
braces the productions 0 


THE ABLEST LIVING WRITERS 


in all branches of Literature, Scien Art, and 
Politics,—is sufficiently indicated by the *sollowing 


recent 
OPINIONS. 
_w bt to find a place in every American home.” 


“In no other single publication can there be 
s0 much x4 sterling literary excellence.’’— 
ven 


N. E 

“It reproduces the best thoughts of the best 
mings oft the civilized world, upon all topics of liv- 
ing in rest.’”’— Phil phia Inquirer. 

The best of all our ic publications.” —The 

he cheapest. A montbly that comes every 
week.—-The Advance ¢, Chicago. 
without a rival. ’—Congregationalist, Bos- 


A pure and tual reservoir and fountain of 


ee "The best periodical in America.”—Rev. Dr. 
“Its toom, the choicest literature of 


the ts rages 
* We know of no my in which one can 80 easily 


kee e hest English tho ght of 
ur thne as this journal.’’ — Christian 


nion, N. 
“With it alone a reader may fairly meep up with 
all that is important in A, histo 


ga ether.”’—Wia 

= Its publication. in weekly numbers ‘gives to 
great ad er monthiyeco 
the spirit of its The Pa- 
San Francisco. 


“ indispensable to every one who desires a thor 
ough ——— of all that is admtrable and note- 
in the world,.”’— ‘ost. 

no equal in any country. Philadelphia 

WEEKLY at a year, free of 

-.. Volume ns Januar New subse bers 
now receive ‘intervening num- 
bere gra 


Address LITTELL ELL & GAY, Besteon. 


Club Prices 8 for the best Home & Foreign Literature. 


‘*Poese of THE LIVING AGE and one or 
other of < of aa vivacious American monthilies, a sub- 
scriber will find himself in_ command o hole 
situation.’’—Phila. Evening Bulletin 

For $10.50 THE aavaEe GE and i cither one of the 
American $4 Monthlies a: Harper’s Weekly or Ba- 
zar, or Jo weekly) will be sent 
a year, oe ; or, for $050. THE LIV 
AGE and Scribner’s St. Nicholas. 

Address as above. 


“THE BENEFACTOR” 


is the best 8 page paper in the world. Tells how to 
gain and retain health and wealth. Samples free. 
Address “ THE BENEFACTOR,” Newark, KN J. 


SILVER PLATED WARE. 


Tea Sets, Coffee Urns, Ice Pitch- 

ers, Castors, Cake Baskets, Staple 

and Fancy Articles in great variety. 

All the New Styles. 

At Less than Broadway Prices. 
REPUTATION ESTABLISHED BY 

43 YEARS’ FAIR DEALIN 


Lucius Hart M’f'g Co, 


No. 22 Fulton Street, New York, 
Near the Ferry. 
& 


ANRDEBBURG 


Magic Lantern and 100 Slides fer 8100. 
& H. T. ANTHONY & CO., 591 


MUSIC, &e. 


THE 


IN 


BEST 


The Field 


THE SONG BOOK 


FOR 


SUNDAY SCHOOLS. 


GOSPEL SONGS, 


By P. P. BLISS, 
Tried and. Found not Wanting. 
Not an Song 


she est rds 
set Workers 
that will 
and fa 


“GOSPEL SONGS” 


Contain the Songs 


ey in t 
revivals Rankey int and 
a 
Chesen over all others fer 
the State | Oi New 
York. ino 


GOSPEL 35 cts; $2.60 per 


SONGS. 


Single sample copy sent om 
jreceipt of 30 cents. = 


JOHN CHURCH & CO., 
CINCINNATI, O. 


Gems 


son now & 
of Bound 


any ever 


fact 


almost every 


rings 


CHAS. 


Brought out in antici 
roaching, this new and su 
usic is much at 
is 


evious to that. date. 
sical 
ap to the present time. 


OLIVER DITSON & CO., Boston. 


NEW MUSIC BOOKS. 


of English Song. 


tion of the Holiday Ses- 
rior Book 
ntion, and 
be equal or superior 


75 Songs, 232 Large Pages. 


Board 50 loth, 33.00. Fine Gilt, for 
oards, 2.5 A Cc oth, 03,00. e 


*Remember that GEMS OF ENGLISH FONG, [as In 


r of our books}, will be sent b ry this 
8 


music deale 
For Choirs, Choruses, Societies. 
Boylston Clab Collectien, 
ones part music, quite popular in con- 


31.50. Male 


A t "sE dia of i 


The APPENDIX, [30 
Biograph and 
Very useful and 


thing 


H. DITSON & CO., 
Broadway, N. Y. 


AGENTS WANTED. 


for circulars 


ERN ‘of {IVERSITY: May 
million readers,and 


WANTED for our new book on 


grant this book a 
converts to Christ.”” Send 


to AMERICAN PUBLISHING Co., 


Hartford, Conn., or tis Randolph 8t., Chicago, Ill. 


resents. 


size 9xll for $1, or 120 
National Co., 


A Ssize for Elegant ou mounted 


for Holida 
ilad’a., Pa. 


ELL’S 
vised edit 


knowledge in 
sent for 2 cts. 


lendid’ 
Agents wanted. 


NC PEDIA.— 
cles, 3000 engraving 
The best book of Solvent 


the language. 
Baker, Davis & Co., Philadelphia. 


Guard is worth all the ee 


le prepaid on of % cts. 
A. SINC ER, 438 Walnut St Pa. 


FORGET IT !’’—Sin Safety 
rms cver 

ere. Silver— 
Address 


ents wan 


WANTE 


golden Pen, ‘Ponell, pat tent 
ard Measure, and a p of Ring! 

e with pair of elegant ‘bat ~ 
paid, 2c. This h bY the: 
publisher of this paper, and found, as re 

worth the money. Circulars free. BRI 
769 Broadway, N. ¥ 


Agents for the best-selling Sta- 
tionery Packages in the og 
It contains 15 sheets 


package has been examined 
nted, 
E & Co.,. 


ed C 


or Ornamental Cards, 5 Gestgne, 10 cts. ; 


ance Cards. 10c. ; 
For agent’ fon 
JONES & CO., Nassau, Rensselaer % - 


with name, ; ZO A uaint- 


Excel 


$200 a month to Agents eve 


here. 


Ad 
sior Mfg. Co..151 Mich. Av.Chicago 


wanted. A. H. 


IB Marble, Snowflakes, Scroll, Dama 
etc. We have 100 st A 


PRINTED BRISTOL 


RDS sen st-paid for 25 c 
for of Ginas Cards, 


FUL COo., Brockton, 


sure to sell 


» Agents wanted at once for anew Relig- 
ular with all 


ana 


$1 a day at wanted. Outfitand 


& CO.. Augusta, Maine. 


$35 


A MONTH. —A 
— 


nts wanted. ‘24 best 
articles in he world. One sample. 
ddress J. BRONSON, Det ich 


$77 tocatty. Costs NOTHING 


Particulars Sree. P. Vickery. & Co.. 


ents = 


$5 to $20 Pere 


¥, Opp. CHROMOS and 
SCOPES 


scoPp EGALETHOSOCO PH 

TOGRAPHSB OF CELEBRITIES. oto- Slides 

as First Pboter at Vienna. 
botographio 


Ad sent free. 
WORTH & CO., St. Louis, Mo. 
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| CODY, & SANKE | 
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BUSENESS NOTICES. _ | Famous Painters and Paintings. Make a Joyful Noise! 
CENTENNIAL CASTFNET,. 


A Hint. 

Tbe exorbitant prices charged for 
custom-made clothing, of late years, 
have resulted in driving thousands in- 
to the purchase of the manufactured 
article. Heretofore even Broadway deal- 
ers in ready-made clothing have thought 
it to their interest to keep a little behind 
the styles, and although their goods have 
been well made, and quite popular, they 
have not met the wants of that large 
class who have been in the habit of hav- 
ing their clothes made to order. But 
Messrs. Jessup & Co., at 206 Broadway, 
have introduced a new order of things 

by providing liberally for the wants of 
this very class. Preparing their patterns 
with exquisite taste and skill, and using 
the finest materials, they have manufac- 
tyred and kept in stock clothing that 
will suit the most fastidious, and a)l this 
at bottom prices. We beg the reader to 
note that this is not a puff, written at 
the request of Messrs. Jessup & Co., but 
a statement of facts made witbout their 
knowledge, and made in the interest of 
those who wish to be divorced from the 
exactions of high-priced tailors, and who 
yet desire to go well dressed. And the 
writer of this makes these assertions 
after having thoroughly investigated the 
subject, visiting the principal stores 
where ready-made ciothing is sold in 
this city, and having for many years 
paid his full share of the tax levied by 
that formidable assoviation, the Tailor’s 
Union, supported by the merchant tai- 
lors. And we repeat that unless a man 
is absolutely deformed in his person he 
cap go to “ Jessup’s”’ and purchase gar- 
ments ready made that, for beauty, 
style, and elegance of fit, are unsurpass- 
ed, while the prices are so low as to ex- 
cite his wonder.—Architect’s Journal. 


NEW PUBLICATIONS, | 
NEW HOLIDAY BOOKS. 


THE HISTORY OF THE ROBINS. A 
Chartaing Book for Children, with 70 Lilustra- 
tions hy Giacomelli, the Illustrator of “ The 
Bird.” "Small 4vo., muslin, extra, gilt edges, $3. 

THE I NSRECT. By Jules Michelet. With 146 I- 
by Giacowelli. 8vo., muslin, extra, 
gilt etiges, 

THs SEA. By Jules Michelet. ll- 
ted. 8vo., muslin, extra, gilt 
TROPICAL, RE. An the 

ble Phenomena of Life in the 
muslin, extra, gilt edges, $6. 

FPEEPSHOW. The volume for 1875 is the most 
attractive book of i oer that has ever 
appeared. It co pictures, and reading 

matter is suited children. 


TROMAS NELSON & SONS, 
42 2 Bieeker Street, Ve 


MACMILLAN & CO., 
21 Astor Place, New York, 
Will Publish, Nov. 27, 


THE CHILDREN’S TREASURY OF EN- 
@4LISHI SONG. Selected and arranged by 
F. T. Palgrave, Editor of ** The Golden Treasu- 
18mo. Toned paper, cieth, extra. Price, 
$1.25. 

The Iondon Atheneum says: “ Mr. Roger Pal- 
vels fine taste and critical insight have never 
Mm more consp shown than in the selec- 
tion and arrangement of the pieces printed in this 
fittie volume. people as well as will 
find init an unfailing source of delight. 
Recently Published : 

TELL ME A STORY. A book for children. 
By Ennis Graham. With Dlustrations by Wal- 
terCrane. Extra fcp. 8vo. $1.30. 

RALPH AND BRUNO. A novel. By M. 
. Bramston, author of “ The Carbriézes.”’ i2mo. 
Cloth. $1.25. 


ALL FOR ONE DOLLAR. 
Ten Pieces ef Elecant Sheet Music. 
far O’er 


d pi s. 
Waltz. Punch So Piano Solo. 
Waltz. Air for of 10 iostru- 


iekstep Stod dart, 
The above will be sent by mail (gostpaid) 
Deipt of can be ordered thrvugh any ni news- 
w. HITCHCOCK, Pablisher 
355 Third Avenue, N. Y. 


MEMOIRS OF REV. DR. GOODELL. 


Perty Years in the Turkish Emu pire. 
Memoir of Rev. Wm. Gooden, D.D., ed E. D. 


he of “ The Wide World. od 


D ORANGES. mo............ 
6 vole. in a box... 7.50 


Pep 


GIRLS. 6 vols. in @ box.. cy 


AUTOBIOGRAPHY AND 
ALL ABO 


y 
, ROBERT CARESS 


me Mrs. JOLIA A.SHEDD. Illustrated with Hetio- 
types o ravings after Coes RREG- 
GIO, TITIAN, COPLEY, REYNOLDS, MURILLA, and 
Other celebrated printers. 1 vol. 8vo. Red 
ges. 
A valuable, “convenient and beautiful compendi- 
um of information, coneerning the most eminent 
ts and their works. 


THE MARBLE FAUN. 


** Little Classic’ edition of Hawthorne’s Works. 2 
vols., each containing a new Vignette IDllustra- 


tion. $2.50. 

” This edition will be a erent favorite with the 

ublic.”—New York Observe 

" We are re beginn ing to arrive at some faint sense 

of Hawthorane’s greatness,—immeasurably vuster 
than that ofa Wy, other American whu ever wrote.”’ 
—The Nation, New York. 


RODERICK HUDSON. 


By HENRY JAMES, Jr. 12mo. 482 page 3.60. 
“Asa story-writer, he is certainty a 

first rank in this country, and his ‘ Roderick Sand. 

A. deserving of very high praise. Oration 


*,* For sale by all poe ey spi or sent, paid, on 
receipt of price by the publishe sas 


JAMES R. OSCOOD & Co., 


BOSTON. 


THE ATLANTIC MONTHLY, 
Published by H. 0. Hevenron anv Co. , Boston, is the 
Leading Literary Magazine of America. 
Terms, $4.00 a year. Postage prepaid by Publishers. 


FURS. 


Our Stock of FINE FURS is now replete with 
the choicest assortment, which, in consequence of 
the lateness of the season, we offer at such ex- 
traorainary low prices that they cannot fail to suit 
everybody. 


REAL SEAL SACQUES. 


We respectfully invite the attention of our pa- 
trons to our large assortment of REAL SEAL 
whica is considered the most complete 
n the city 


A.—REAL SEAL satin-lined and 
handsomely quilted........ .............. £75 00 
B.— REAL Saceu handsomely lined 
C.—REAL ee SEAL SACQUE, full size 
and fine Ay t 100 
D.—REAL 8H SE SA 
satin, beaut fully embroidered.......... 
E.—REAL SHETLAND SEAL SACQUE, the 
handsumest that money can purchase 
150 00 
Trench Seal Sacques, same trimmings and finish 
as the REAL, at $25, $35, 
Ladies’ Black Astrachan Sacques, best make, $25 
and 
Ladies’ Black Astrachan Sacques, extra four. 35 00 


REAL MINK FURS. 


We use none but the @nest and most perfect 
skins, which are es 
facture. Au 


with Heavy Tassels, and the Boas with rich cro- 
chet Ornaments. 


OUR MINK ila are warranted to consist of 
one full skin for each and every stripe. 

OUR MINK SETS, of Muff and Boa or Collar, at 
90, $30. 
BR as MINK SETS, very dark and fine, $35, $40, 


FINEST EASTERN MINK SETS in the market, 
$50, $63, and $70. 


SEALSKIN FURS. 


ae SEAL SETS of Muff and Boa, $22, $25, and 


| REAL SEAL SETS, elegantly 
trimmed, at $30, $40, and #50. 

FRENCH! SEAL SETS, with same trimming as 
the Real, $7.50, $10, and $1 (3.50. 

REAL LYNX SETS, best quality, $23, $27, $30. 

FRENCH LYNX SETS. warranted equal to the 
Real, at #7, $8.50, $10, and $13.50. 

REAL ALASKA SABLE SETS, choice quality 
$13.50, $15, $17.50,420. 

BLACK MARTEN SETS, €8.5, $10, and $12.50. 

REAL ERMINE SETS of Muff and Boa and Col- 
lar, at $25, $30. and $35. 

eee oe ERMINE SETS, same trimming as 
the Real, at $4, $6.50, and $7.50. , 

Imitation Mink Sets, at $5.50, $6.50, and $8.50. 

Real Siberian uirrel Set f_M Boa 

Collar, at $6.56, 1 $9. 

Children’s Fur Sets, many new - 
signe, from $1.25 to $15 per 

8 White Fur Sacques, 3 sizes, $5.50, $6.50, 


Children’s White Fur - 
Cony border trimming, $1.50 Petra. Caves 


FURS will be sent C. O. D., per EXPRESS, with 
the privilege of examination ‘before acceptance 


As these inducements are offered for shore 
time, we would suggest toail inten pur- 
chase re not to deprive themselves thie o 
to obtain reliable goods at reasonab 


\TAYLOR’S BAZAR, 


353 Eighth Avenue, 


Bet. 27th and 2th Sta, 
NEW YORK. 


SPECIAL SALE 
1000 FINE 
Business 


At $20 per Suit. 
UNEQUALED IN STYLE. 
QUALITY GUARANTEED. 


ELECANT LONC SACK 


OVERGOATS, 


ULSTERS, 
DOMINIONS, 


THE BEST STOCK IN NEW YORK, 


Price, $12 to $60. 


Jessup & Co. 


256 BROADWA VY, opposite City Hall. 


Suits 


ALSO, 


The Automatic Eye-Class Holder 


annoyances. 
SH 


Sent 
AM & MCDOUGALL, Libert 
, Mfrs. Also Gold and Silver Thimblies. 


of cents. 


t by mail on receipt 0 
Piace, 


$15 SHOTGUN 


A double-barrel 
enuine 


SON, Gun Dealers’ 238 Main St, 
Cincinnati. O 


gun. bar or front-action locks; 

barrels, and a good shoot- 

ad Cutter, 
ex- 


t C.O.D., with priv’ 


CSACULAR ADDRESS 
JTPRATT& CO 
$3 FULTON ST. NY. 


CHESTS 


WiTH BEST TOOLS 


THE METALLIC BUTTER 
PACKAGE COMPANY, the 
most economic package ever of- 
fered to the trade. Circulars sent 
free, and all information given, 
upon application to 

L. A. RILEY, Secretary, 
1) Chambers Street, 


New York. 


BARTIES’S FOOT-POWBSBR 
paws 


chines buys one. Sa at pa- 
read thisin. Address 
& J. BARNES, Rockford, 


Winnebago Co., 1. Box 2044. 


ONE 


Stationery of all kinds. Writing Paper, Envel- 
opes,and Account Books Cheap. Leach’s Falcon 
Pens, 6 cts.; and Law Pens, $1 a gross. Samples 
sent by mail. 


PRICE ONLY. 


J. LEACH, 
S6 Nassau St., N. 


Aiso a full and varied line 


FURS. 


ESTABLISHED 1853. 


F. BOOSS & BROTHER, 


449 Broadway, through to 26 Mercer St., 
Call attention to their large and elegant assortment of 


SEAL SACQUES AND LADIES’ FURS. 
LADIES’ FUR SLEIGH ROBES AND GAUNTLETS, 


449 BROADWAY, through to 26 Mercer Street. | * 


ced, fally warranted. 


Cheapest and Best Toy Out. 
Sells at Kirst Sight. 


bbe it a child can rival the most expert bone- 
Enattec cs Liberal discount to the trade. Samples. 
e © 


, 40, or KD cents. ress 

EA or Novelties, Toys, 

18:2 Falton St., Brookly 


SCHWARZ’S' 


SANTA CLAUS HEADQUARTERS. 
READY 


FOR © 
Christmas.. 


The latest and 
pavest 


Toys, 
Dolls, 
Games, 
AND 
Fancy Articles 
are now exhibited. 


An Early Callis 
solicit- 


Goods can 


id asice 
Christmas,if desired. 


0. SCHWARZ, 


IMPORTER, 
765 Broadway, 
Near Oth St., N. 

Send for Cir- 
cular. 


BOYNTON ‘S FURNACES. 


For HEATING PUBLIC BUILDINGS, DWELLIN 
and SCHOOLS; only Furnaces made without 


Boynton’s 1875 Baltimore Fire-Place Heater 


has greater power and brilliancy than any Heater 
ever sold. 


Our Favorite Cloe 


Dg upper rooms. 


Princess iia top RANGE. 
New Cabinet 


Are specially adapted for family use; splendid 
workers; give perfect satisfaction. iho 0, 


HEATING, COOKING and LAUNDRY STOVES 
in great varieties, manufactured and sold by 


RICHARDSON, BOYNTON & CO., 
Send for Circulars. 24 Water St., N. ¥ 


SANFORD'S { HEATER, 
CENTENNIAL } 

with most valuable improvements, we now chim 
to be without an equal for _— economy, conve- 


nience, durability and style 
Stag’s Head i*oven*; Range, 


Closet 


OVEN 


with or without as Closet,Water-back, or attach- 
for warmip e handsomest 

d best furpished nthe market. Sceit and xd- 
mire. us al) do, especially those who use it. 


Sweet Home Portable Range, 


witb or without Warming Closets. 
Beacon-Light. tIluminated Base- 
burner, 


with Refuse-clearing Grate Prices reduced. 
Blates and clinkers removed by shaking 
grate. No poking needed. 


Sanford's Mammoth Heatesr 


stilla rin the world, etc. ete 
Send for Circulars. 


The National Stove Works, 


239 & 241 Water &t., New You. 


MYER 
wSELL fo 
CHURCH. SCHOOQOL.FIRE-ALARM 


Fi pri 
BLYMY iculara, pricea, etc., sent free. 
~ 


U RING CO., 
est Eichth &t.. Cincinnati. @ 


664 to 694 


wre gas-tigh powerful, durabie and econom- 


— 
Mh, 
“a 
- 
| & 
| 
4 
| 
q 
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a, 
/ 
CAS 
t 
‘ 
“ 
> { = 
"A 
i 
Ww 
on 
r 
| 
fy the construction of foot-power 
AYP rown aside when these are 
use! $1,500 to $2,000 per year 
made using them. One person 
A | out of every three who send 
for catalogues of these ma- 
n Old Jackson had his Day. Song. D. Western 
There's a Letter in the Candle................Coote. 
| 


_ Nov. 24, 1875. 


THE CHRISTIAN UNION: 


443 


Lamb Knitting Machine 


HOUSEHOLD ARTICLES. 


CHURCH EQUIPMENT. | 


MENEELYS’ BELLS, 


made etc., knu ublie 


OUNDER No Agencie cies. 
MENEELY & KIMBERLY, 
BELL FOUNDERS, Troy, N. Y. 
Manufacture a superior quality of BELLS. 


Special attention givento CHURCH BELLS. 
Lilustrated Catalogue sent free. 


BUCKEYE BELL 
Established in 1837 


VANDUZEN & TIFT, 
102 and 104 Bast Second St.,Cincinuuati. 


LANTERNS. 

The ARTOPTIOON e most power- 

or unday- 

Catalogues sent on receipt of 


WM. Y. McALLISTER, 
72S CHESTNU T ST.,.PHILAD’A. 


ORD TO THE WIS ghuson’s 
A} atent Borax undr will save 
ur clothes from now rotted by im- 

aputable Grocers. sale = 


BROTHERS 


GRAND, SQUARE AND 


PIANOS 


ARE MATCHLESS. 
33 UNION SQUARE, N. Y. 
eather are the best made in thecountry. They 
the lead of all first-class instruments being 
beauty of tone and and periection 
mechanism in every detail. 


in 
SEND Ay ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE. 
RICES REASONABLE—TERMS EASY 


‘ 


STOVES RANGES 


& CHURCH 
BEST WARMED BY US'NG THE 


“Sv 
FURNACES AND FIRE PLACE HEATERS 


MANUFACTURED 


BURT! & GRAFF, 


37 WATER ST. N-Y¥. 


NID Ceara’ Age 


STANDARD 
Fire and Burglar 


SAFES. 


Counter, Platform, Wagon & Track 


SCALES. 


Send for Price-List. Agents Wanted, 


Marvin’s Safe Co., 


265 Broadway, New York, 
721 Chestnut St., Phila. 


Anthracite, Bituminous Timber} 


thie notice. 


is the only Machine that can knit all sizes of | work, 
narrow and widen it: that can shape and com- 
plete, without hand-finishing, seamless H: 
oves, and Mittens, or knit them in all sizes pa 
knit Ribbed Double, and for Under- 
wear, Jackets, Shawls, It knits we 
25 different Garments. Ov 00 per ce — a. 


And Milward’s “ Helix’? Needles. 
_ din Patent Wrappers.) Sold Everywhere 


CHINE CO.., Chicopee NITTING MA 0.: 
Chicago, or 922 ‘Chestnut St., ass. Ch 


MITH’S WHITE WHEAT.— 


AT. Sold by all 
th & Co., Brooklyn, N. 


rocers. Address F. EB. Sm 
ulars. 


for 
BLANKETS. 


Manufactured by GIBSON & TYLER, at MINNE- 
APOLIS, MINNESOTA, and bearing the North Star 
Trade Mark. are guaran teed all weol. They are 
unsurpassed for durability and beauty of finish. 


THE ONLY; V, LE 
TATTRES 


more than an ordinary one, and much 


no 
more comfortable. The sections are interchange- 
— and a fresh slee oping | surface nightly assured. 


tne will not ** mat, d need no ing over. 
ighty recommended “by physicians. Send for 
Circular. 
PATENT VENTILATED MATTRESS CO. 
661 Broadway, New York. 


Wood Carpeting, 


PARQUET INLAID 
And Hard Wood Floors. 
Tus NAT’L yous MAN’?’G 


A speciaity 1s made or superior grades with bo 
leadi retail dealers throughou 
STRONG & CO., New York, 
Sole Agents for the Trade. 


Broadwa eg York, 
con and 23d streets. 


Brushes for floors. 
Send 3c. stamp fer designs. 


DEGRAAF & TAYLOR, 


87 and 89 Bowery, 65 Chrystie, and 130 and 132 Hester Street, New York, 


STILL CONTINUE TO KEEP THE LARGEST STOCK OF 


PARLOR, DINING AND BEDROOM 
FURNITURE, 

| Pier and Mantel Glasses, 

MATTRESSES. SPRING BEDS, Etc., 


Of any House in the United States, which they 
offer to retail at wholesale prices. 
' Please state where you saw this. . 


Practical Business Desk. 


~WOOTON PATENT 
Cabinet Office Secretary. 


Catalogue and Price List mailed on} 
application. 


Indianapolis, Indiana. 
The most complete Desk I have ever seen.— Publisher Christian at Work. 


MISFIT CARPETS. 


English Brussels, Three-ply and Ingrain. Gil Cloths, etc., very cheap at the old place 
FULTON STREET, NEW YORK, side entrance. 
Geods sent to any part of the country free of charge. Send for a Price List. 


READY-MADE OR TO ORDER. 


Men’s Overcoats, $10 to $40. 
Gvercoats, $4.50 to $25. 
“ 4.50to 14. 


of NEW STYLES. 
261 & 263 Eighth Ave., N. 
Cor. 23d St., Grand Opera House. 


& CUMMING. 


WADE 


We sen First Class 
for S20, be- 
cause we employ no agents 
they swindle you out of more 
twice the real cost of all 
Pianos. We area responsible 
corpora manufacturing 
referb permission to 
Chemical Nationai Bank 
New York 

bank in the U satisfy 
ou is by far the strongest 
auk in America. We make 
this statement to prove that 

our 5 years’ warrant guaran- 
tees our Pianos to be equal to 
any Pianvatany price, Send 
tor our Catalogue, of dver 1.000 

names and residences of citi- 


7S 

‘years, and you will find some @& 
‘of them in your own or some § : 

adjoining towy, where you can ion 

see and try our Piances. We ano more 

send themeverywhere for tria). 

where you saw 


U. 8. 


sold. The thrilling story of a no 


AGENTS -WANTED. 


| Immense Success!! 40,000 of* the Genuine 


LIFE AND LABORS OF 


‘the wild-land of the Nile mystery, Ophirs - 
Giold, the Lions jais and mil ions of supe 
stitious beings. Giraphic discri tions, spien 
illustrations. Millions want it. 


Dn, and 


DECALCOMANTI 
of 24pp., giving full instructions in 
‘mew and beautiful art sent 
cts. 100 assorted pictures, 50 cts. They are Heads, Landsca 
Animals, Birds, Insects, Fi lowers, Autumn Leaves, Comme Fig- 
ures, &c, They can be easily transferred to any article so as to 
imitate the most beautiful” ove beautitul GEM 
CHROMOS" for 10 cents, 5 for 50 Age > x 
Address J. 1. PATTEN & CO., 162 Willa New York. 


10,000 age wanted to sell: 
Echoes of a Century, a Man 

of our Republic, 50. cts ; and 
Centennial Games, 


CRAND CHANCE FOR ACENTS, with 


Wig; JVo.19, 


ANN ELIZA YOUNG’S NEW BOOK, 


of the "66001 iLL T 

Illustrated circulars to 

CO., Hagtroxrp, Corn., Cincinn att, On 


The Publisher of 


(s+) Offers (#3) 
To Agents in cash prizes be- 
side commis- sion. Send 2c. 
— for sam- and circu- 

of lor best il- hustrated maga- 


low price. JENKIN 
57 Bible House, New estes 


‘DOME 


SEND 
CATALOGUE 
“HINE 


Cutthis out 


BROWNE’S Metallic Weather Strips 
entirely exclude COLD drafts and 
DUST around windows and doors, stop 
RATTLING SASHES. Stood the test 

IO YEARS, Enclose 25 cts.for samples, 


8l2 BROADWAY.N-Y 


We manufacture under Wm. Green’s Patents. 
The pains in ~ made from 


d for lar and price list. Try it 


Empire fron Clad Paint Company, 


30 West Broadway, New York. 


Sorrento Wood Carving Co, 


No. 5 Temple Place, Bos 
57 Washington-st. Chicago, Il. 


Eprror. 


4 Best Con 


LANDS 


|. 


| L. & G. &. LELAND, | 


par Nese ine so popular, 
Specimen Copy sent FR 
Adams, Blaeckmer, 


or TRANSFER PICTURES, with book. 


TRATIONS, 


Pioneer 


ALLL 


— 

: 
. a. + | 
mounted with the best Rotary Hang the value 0 s Wool by converting it into Knit 
ings, for Churches, Schools, rh Goods. Women make $5.00 a da with it. ents ) 
‘Tustrated Catalogue sent Free. 
llustra ENT! LATE ATIR Ee 
SSS | | 
- Ku FIVE fh PA CLE OF FOOD made from, 
| 
| rou 4 | 
<> ORE AN: 
_ 
; = 
| lron Clad Paint. | 
= > 
C A Fire, Water and Weather proof. e best, most 
economical and durable int known for roofs, 
= 
——————————————————i(‘<C~*~SS~Sé<CSs:tttSSSSST 80 artistic as to make it 
Cc one of the fine arts.— 
We know of few occu 
RACK S2 pessing 
) 
i 


